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NEW YORK -man found himself in 
Oyster Bay, L. L, the other day, 
bowling along the fine bit of road- 

w turnpike that runs close to Theodore 
Roosevelt's country house. 

“ Talk about the President being popular 
out West!’ grunted the driver. ‘I'll bet 
it ain't a circumstance to the way he’s 
popular in this town of his! An’. do you 
know how he done it? Sent his children 
right along to district school with our'n. 
Then we seen he was the right thing—no 
airs, just a man.” 


ay 
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Charles Belmont Davis, brother of Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, is the manager of 
Weber & Fields's Music Hall. The resem- 
blance between the two brothers is re- 
markable. At recént performance Rich- 
ard, conversing with friends in the lobby, 
was the main object of attention from 
the young women and their A 
short distance away was his brother, the 
centre of another group of gossippers. The 
likeness in figure, as much 
commented upon 

‘For heaven's sake,’ exclaimed 
young woman, ** my idol has feet of clay 

‘How's that?" asked her escort. 
“Why,” replied the girl admirer 
author, “I always thought there 
one in the world like Richard 
Davis, and now he's but common clay, 
there stands his double.” 
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escorts. 


voice, and face w 


one 


of 
was 
Harding 
for 


the 
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a who takes care of the hand- 


" as Col 


The man 
painted fish 
Aquarium, jokingly dcscribes himself, 
rather unique character in the city’s 
litical life. He is an ever-welcome 
to the rooms of Senator Platt in the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. From them he often strolls 
directly to the quarters of Richard Croker 
for a chat with the Tammany leader at the 
Democratic Club. There, he 
ever welcome 

* What is Jim Jones's pull, anyway?" ask 
the inquisitive, “that he should be equally 
welcomed by the rival bosses.” 

“Go between,’ snapped an anti-Platter 
as the Colonel was under discussion 
evening. . 

“Wrong again!” 
Knows Everything. 


Jones, 
is a 


po- 


too, seems 


one 


says The Man Who 
* The real go-between 
is a newspaper writer. Col. Jones has a vein 
of humor, a fund of stories, and a 
that some of you ambitious politicians can 
never acquire, of only talking politics at 
the right time and place. Don't you think 
Croker and Platt ever tire of this political 
gabble and cackle? They dq, Jones doesn't 
talk politics to them; he talks of everything 
else, and so is a friend of both, and I sup- 
pose could get more favors from 
than the always scheming politician 
is a sort of rest cure for both bosses.” 
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the actor, who manages a 


sense 


Jones 


Corse Payton, 


theatre in Williamsburg and writes and ap- | 


pears in his own plays, is famous locally 
for his speeches to his audiences. 
be appeared in the role of a Roman Senator, 
Wrapped in his toga he stepped before the 
curtain between the acts. 

* Ladies and Gentlemen,” he said, “I am 
playing the part of a Roman Senator. This 
is a costume piece, and I have to wear these 
clothes. I have lots of other clothes, | as- 
sure you. To show you what kind of 
clothes I wear when I go to New York, L 
shali drive down Broadway to the ferry at 
11 o'clock to-morrow morning in an open 
barouche.”’ 

Mr. Payton'’s drive was described as an 
“ovation " and his New York clothes as “a 
sartorial dream.” 
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sufficiently interested to he 
than polite asked Mrs. Bal- 


other day if she felt 


Some one 
more frank 
lington Booth the 


that it was, consistent with her professions | 


as a Christian to leave her home and 
children as much as she did for an outside 
work. 

“ Yes,’ said Mrs. Booth, “I do. If I had 
not taken up the work of the Salvation 
Army as I did, I should have become an 
English society woman and lived the life 
which such a woman must lead. I should 
have seen less of my children than I do 
now, and they would Hot have been—and 
ne one would have thought they were— 
neglected. There is much more reason for 
my leaving them for the work in which 
lam now engaged, and in which I feel that 
I am able to do much good.” 
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Tsaac A. Hopper, the contractor who has 
Just been re-elected Tammany leader of the 
Thirty-first Assembly District, had an ex- 
perience recently which showed him that it 
was sometimes hard for a man to have a 
pull with his own brother. That brother is 
John J. Hopper of the contracting firm of 
Farrell, Hopper & Co., which has an exca- 
vating contract on the new rapid transit 
tunnel. Just before the primaries Isaac. 
Hopper gave one of his constituents a 
addressed to the contractors, asking them 
4o put the man to work. 

The note was duly presented, and the man 


Director of the | 


visitor | 


either | 


Recently | 


oe 


was ordered to go to the foreman in charge | 


of the excavating and show him the note. 
He did so. The foreman read the note from 
the district leader and then deliberately 
tore it up, saying: ‘ We don't any 
men now. This note is no good.” 

The next day the man who was seeking 
work happened to pass the foreman, and 
seeing that the latter did not recognize him, 
said: *‘ Boss, don’t you want to hire a good 

| strong man?” 

“ Certainly,”’ replied the foreman. ‘We 
need men. Jump right in and go to work.” 

The applicant made no delay in accepting 

| the proposition, A few days later he im. 
the district leader and said: ‘I guess i 
have a bigger pull than you have. 
note was no good, but my own talking 

' me job.” 


need 


Your 
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Shaw of 

Hudson 


Albert 
said the 
up in 


| “TT have just heard from 
The Review of Reviews,’ 
River commuter. ‘ He has been 
Adirondacks, and we missed 

now very happy What 


him 
He 

| happened? A great deal has lowered 

| 

| 


has 


have 
man 
He 


is a 


his record at golf.” 


and 
that de- 
this field 
illustrated 
tells 


house 


That accursed 
despised 


in 


even the 
animal tribes 
who have made 
| their life study was never better 
' than by a story an animal hunter 
| about Curator Dittmars ef the reptile 
in the New York Zoological Park 
‘When Dittmars and I were hunting 
snakes down in South we heard 
' of an old stager of a rattler in the vicinity 
| to which people thereabout had given tb 
name of ‘Old Dave.” Old Dave 
‘and never showed himself in the 
but at night came out and warmed 
self in the baked sand of the roadway. 
| His six-inch wide trail which was in 
' the next day showed the 
must have been a whopper. 
‘It was not until the day before that set 
| for our return to New York that we had a 
| fair chance to catch him He got away 
| from us into a heap of rock, however, 
| where only a quick shot with a gun could 
have fetched him. I had my gun ready 
|} and was about to fire when Dittmars 
| knocked the barrel upward. 
**Don't do that,’ he said, ‘let the poor 
| devil live if you can’t catch him alive.’ 
‘For the moment there was a hot ex- 
change of words, but the snake was lost 
to us, and mournfully we got on the train 
for New York. Several hours later Ditt- 
mars said: ‘Jerry, maybe you do not feel 
as I do about ‘Old Dave,’ but when I get 
back to New York I will be glad to know 
} that somewhere down in Carolina that fine 
old specimen is loose and is having a good 
time. If you had killed him it would have 
| spoiled all my desire for ever going back 
there to hunt. Wait till you've been in the 
business awhile and you will learn how 
much pleasure may be derived from pre- 
| serving rather than taking the life of 
dumb animal.’ 


love for 
of the 


| velops men 


Carolina 


was 
daytime, 


sly 


dence 
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One would think that frescoes were the 
last thing that could be improved upon, 
but Edward R. Ladew of the Leather 
Trust has devised a new idea in them. 
The walls of the dining room of his coun- 
try house at Glen Cove are lined with 
beautifully painted hunting and fishing 
scenes. The figures in these pictures, one- 
third life size, are perfect portraits of Mr. 
Ladew and his brother in the very cos- 
tumes they wear on their hunting and 

| sporting trips. 
© @ 
| The elevator man in the Western Union 
Building is solely responsible for this: 
; Russel’ Sage was going up to see George 
Gould the other day. While in the car a 
messenger boy offered to sell the elevator 
| operator a neat-looking single-bladed pock- 
et knife he had found for 25 cents. The 
elevator man did not want to buy. Mr. 
Sage asked to see the knife. 

“Tl give you 20 cegts for it; that's all 
it's worth,” said the put and call multi- 
millionaire. 

“Gee!” said the boy. “Say, you don't 
want no bargain, do you? Some people 
needs nickels more'n I do, I reckon, but its 

a go!” 
And Uncle Russeit smiled over his bar- 
gain as he piaced a dime, a nickel, and 
five pennies into the hand of the young- 
ster, who knew nothing of the personality 
of the man he was trading with. 
ee @ 


John Kelly, the comedian of the Weber 
& Fields Company, is peculiarly neat about 
his dressing room. About a week before 
the opening performance Kelly spent sev- 

| eral hours of each day in the shopping 
district buying the necessary decorations to 
fix his room for the season. 

One of his purchases was a new cloth 
cover for his ng table. It was of fan- 

‘the comedian was much 
the members of the com- 
taste, The Jay after he 


got | 


the | 


| would disappear, 


golfing suit, 


him- | 


evi- | 
old fellow | 


' around him while 
|} gumdrops, 


| Whalen 








his wrath kne w no bounds, and he accused 
several of the chorus girls of appropriating 
it for a shirtwaist. 

A week went by but he heard no tidings 
of the cover until the opening night, when, 
to his astonishment, he saw Mr. 
wearing it as a waistcoat and a 
feature of the grotesque dress of 
tired sausage manufacturer. 

There were explanations 
scenes, and Mr. 
plete ignorance 


striking 
the re- 


back of the 
Weber professed his com- 
as to how he 


had come into 


possession of the cover. The next day there | 


was a 
table, 
gram worked out with brass-head tacks. 
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new cloth on Mr. Kelly's dressing 


Robert W. Chambers, 
King in Yellow,” “In 
other stories, spent some time in the 
Quarter in Paris. In the same 
American girls, who were 
lived One tells an 
story of Chambers's 
ties. 

He got up before neon, he 
drank several cups of coffee in his room 
He then came down stairs in a regular Eag- 
lish walking suit Shortly he 
and when reappeared 
a tennis suit; 
him 


The 
and 
Latin 
two 
art, 
interesting 


author of 
the Quarter,” 


house 
studying 
them 
Mr. 


of 
of 


one peculiari- 


never when 


afterward 
he 
another disapy« 
bicycle suit, 
a riding costume, 


he had on ar- 
then a 


and s¢« 


ance saw in 


then 


on all day. 
This 
young women be 


was done day the 


iriy, 


after until 
gan to tease him regul 
and finally ferced him to acknowledge that 
he dressed for effect and not because he 
had any practical knowledge of the differ- 
ent sports, the costumes of which he 

The women could not understand 
he wrote, as he spent the whole 
ing By bribing a chambermaid 
learned finally that when he retired to his 
room at 10 o'clock he began to write and 
kept it up until daylight. Then he to 
bed to prepare for another 
tume changing 


day 


were 
when 
day dress- 


they 


went 
day 


of cos- 
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regular aiternoon event 
folk Bleccker Street 
of a wiry little 
The 
comes~* 
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A 
small 


pearance 


among the 
is the 
man bearing a 
children shout as he 
Mr. Ailen!"’ They 
deals out peppermint, 
cheeolate candies, and chewing 
gum. On all there is a welcome for 

Good Mr When the last stick of 
candy little man blows up the 
a loud report, and then 
smile his little 


of ap 
bag 
of candy. appears, 
There 


he 


sides 
Allen.”” 
the 
it with 
away with 


is gone 
bag, break 
hurries 
friends 
‘The Good Mr 
more widely known 
ward politician, gambler. 
‘the wickedest man in 


oo 


a to 
of Bleecker Street 
‘The Allen, 
and once 
New York 


Allen” 


is as 


as 


‘Corporation Counsel Whalen and I were | 


walking down Park Row discussing a legal 
question the other day,” said one of his 
assistants. ‘Preoccup‘ed as he was, Mr. 
looked up and for an _ instant 
thought he recognized an old acquaintance. 
He advanced, extended his hand, and ad- 
dressed the suspect by name. The stranger 
was tall, portly, well groomed, and had 
something of that merry twinkle that goes 
with the species known as ‘a dead-game 
sport.’ Mr. Whalen’s hand was not ac- 
cepted. Instead the 
perating smile, shook his head, and pointed 
at a small package that Mr. Whalen held 
in one hand. By that time Mr. Whalen 
had seen his mistake and hurriedly excused 
himself. It was not until he had returned 
to his office that the exasperating smile 
and the package forcibly struck him. He 
pointed at the parcel and asked: 

‘Did you ever see anything look more 
like a wrapped-up gold brick than that?~* 
Now I know why that chap looked so wise. 
Guess he thinks bunko men in this town 
run around with their gold bricks in their 
pockets.” 
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Senator Platt was in a hansom cab with 
two ladies. The cab was stopped at the 
ladies’ entrance of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


They alighted. After the Senator had es- | 


corted the ladies to the door he hailed 
the cabman, who was about to drive away, 
and tipped the man a quarter. Three half- 
tipsy loafers in good clothes were passing 
One of them saw the act and said inso- 
lently: 

“Is it a good quarter, Tom? 

The Senator turned about and replied: 

“It tis far better than your manners, at 
any rate.” 

Then he joined the ladies. 

ee 

Miss Helen Gould is as generous in re- 
ligious matters as in other things. A young 
teacher whom she engaged to teach in the 


Summer school which she holds every year | 


at her country home, at Irvington-on-Hud- 
son, for the children of the employes of 
the place and little ones from the village, 
was an Episcopalian, while Miss Gould is 
a Presbyterian. 

In accordance with the custom of her 
ehurch, the teacher In opening the school 
with prayer on the first day, requested the 
children to kneel, a form not observed in 
other Protestant churches. This occurred; 


had spread it, it was missing, whereupon } to her at the close of the prayer, and she 


Weber | 


but it was held down with his mono- | 


swarm 


known ; 


tall man smiled an exas- | 


| turned quickly to Miss Gould, who 
present: 
‘I did not think 
perhaps you object 
| dren to kneel,” 


was 


of it, 
to my 


* but 
chil- 


said, 
asking the 


she 


‘Certainly not,” her 
patron. "1 like 
the teacher realized 
been for 


been 


answered 
it 
that 
Miss 


young 
and as she spoke 
question bad 
herself had 


to see 
her 
needless, 


kneeling 


Gould 


Murphy 
the human 
of the 


I.E. 
stil! 


is sure that gratitude 
family. Murphy 
high-class cloak 
for years, and recently decided 
' into business for himself About a week 
after the was about Murphy 
| received fr a man in,British Co- 
 humbia reads follows 

D 


exists in 


has been one sales- 
menu to go 
news 
a letter 
which 
Murymhy 


will 


spread 
ym 
as 
ar 
You 


ih 


that 
New Y 
whether 


remember once you loaned me 


and 
get a 
in business 


er 


money to leave ork City on 


you did not know 
cent 1 
| 


for 


you would ever 


hear you are to start 


KoimE 


yourself I you get mixed with 


at 


up your 
bank 


any time y 


Steoue 


i may draw on for any- 
a good 


two 


me 


up t and if we are having 


month maybe we'll raise it a dollar or 


There 
long 


was 
ago, when 
Moore 
Mack 
for 
that of the 
told 
the 
to 


a time, and it 


Teddy 


was not so very 
author of 
by An- 
Theatre, 
rather than for 
ut leust so the 


Sayre, 
played 
Square 


‘Tom 
} drew 


now being 
the Herald 
his own pleasure 


at 
wrote 
public 

him At that 
genial manager 


some 


managers 
time he 
and force 


would waylay 
him to listen 
until something 
The is 
foyer at the 
one occasion 
a manager and 
he had a five-act 
‘ requested re- 
heard The manager 
told him ‘eut it 
said that it was an alto- 


choice passages 
happened, as it usually 
now going round the actors’ 
Herald that on 

* Teady approached 
blandly told him that 
melodrama which he 
quired should 
busy, 
Mr 
unusual play 
great 
ctors 


aid. story 


Square 


and 
be 
Wus very and 
short.”" 
gether 
by 


the 


to 
Sayre 
as he had so managed 
de force that all 
killed off in the third act. 
ulated the now curious 
thought that you said that it 
Who keeps the 
two? 


a artistic tour 
were 

e devil! 
mar 1 72 


was 


in five ac 
last 
quickly 


have 


ts 


show go- 
ing in the 
Oh the dramatic 
thor; 1 introduced the ghosts 
| the persons I have killed in the third 
And la 


the 


replied au- 


of 
act. 
sure you 


Sut manager had 


vanished 
White 
| room of 


day 


things were 
the Metrop 


humming in the ballet 
iiitan Opera House one 
week a the ballet was 
| called to the fore an “ Indian 
ballet. There was nothing in the girts’ 
tumes indix the character of the 
} dance, as came whooping and 
stage in front of Alber- 
tomahawks, some 


last section of 
to rehearse 
cos- 
to ate 
but they 
| gyrating down the 
tieri with their tin 
looking on remarked 

‘What? You got a 
let?" 

“No,” said Albertiert 
} not zo bad as zat 


one 


Carrie Nation bal- 
wearily; “ Eet ees 
Eet eez only Indians.” 
o @ @ 
written about Presi- 
Jent Roosevelt's experiences as a huntsman 
that one generally thinks of him 
pert shot. But he is not, 
sion. 

‘My 
and my 
hope to be 
Yet he 
every 
piains, 
fierce 


So much has been 
as au ex- 
by his own admis- 
eyes are bed," he 
hand is not steady 
fine shot 
takes pride in having killed about 
sort of wild beast known on the 

for he shoots just weli at a 
animal at a target. 
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General Miller recently told 

this story, which is thoroughly enjoyed by 
; the narrator: 

“ When President Harrison invited me to 

become a member of his Cabinet,”’ he said, 
j “ I determined to visit my boyhood home tn 
| Indiana before going to Washington. I had 
} 
! 


said recently, 
Il can never 
a very 


as 


as 


Ex-Attorney 


not been in the town for twenty years. At 
; the railroad station I was met by the vil- 
lage hackman, who knew me when I was 
a boy. He greeted me as if I had left the 
town only the day before. On the way to 
the hotel in his ramshackle * deep-sea go- 
ing’ hack I said: 

‘Well, William, what 

since I have been here?’ 

** Nothin’,’ he replied. 

“*Willam,” I continued, ‘I've been 
chosen a member of the President's Cabi- 
net. What do the neighbors say to that?’ 

“*Nothin’,” he answered, ‘they just 
laugh." 


has happened 
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untruthful is much that is being 
| continually said by so-called ‘ Socialists’ 
{ against the rich,” said a woman who, 
| though not “in society,” counts among 
her friends many persons within the 
charmed circie. 

“Why,” continued the speaker earnestly, 
“I know many of the rich, many of those 
whose names are quoted daily in the re- 
citals of social functions, who devote not 
the tenth, but the larger share of their 
incomes to the relief of those in distress. 

“There is Mrs. Courtlandt de Peyster 
Field, for instance, beautiful as girl and 
matron and beautiful in her later years. 
“In the Savior's name,’ she says, as she 


“ How 





wa 


ey ge 


2 THE 


gives bountifully, lavishly, to the hand 
outstretched for kindly charity, deprecat- 
ing, refusing all expressions of gratitude. 
She eschews all public functions, never at- 
tends balls or the opera or theatre, find- 
ing pleasure solely in doing good. And she 
is only one of many.” 
e¢ @ 

Congressman Galusha A, Grow, who is 
known as the Dean of the House at Wash- 
ington and the father of the homestead law, 
finds one of his greatest pleasures in life 
in conducti:g a little Sunday school of 
about 100 scholars at the Grow homestead, 
Glenwood, Susquehanna County, Penn. The 
school was organized forty years ago by 
Mrs. I’. P. Grow, the Congressman’s sister- 
in-law, and has sent its scholars all over 
the werld, some io be missionaries in China. 
Its membership includes nearly everybody 
in the little neiguoorhood, from cui'dren to 
men and women with gray hairs. 
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Fitz John Porter dead?” 
tern man as he was about en- 
house of J. Pierpont 
Morgan the other day. “ I'm sure I read of 
his death some time ago. But If that isn't 
he it surely is his apparition.” 

Rubbing his eyes the Western man 
stared again and grasped his companion by 
the arm, pointing to a man coming up 
Broad Strget with silvery hair and whiskers 
cut just as Gen. Porter was in the habit of 
wearing his. Fortunately for the peace of 
mind of the Western capitalist, his compan- 
ion happened to know the pedestrian, who 
was William Spetden of the United States 
Customs Service, Mr, Speiden’s marked re- 
semblance to the unfortunate General has 
struck others than the Western visitor and 
has led to seme rather odd mistakes tin 
the past. Mr. Speiden'’s place In the roli of 
fame rests only on the fact that he was a 
member of Commodore Matthew Galbraith 
Perry's official family in the expedition to 
Japan in 1853. 


“Isn't Gen, 
gasped a Wes 


tering the banking 


ee 

Kirke La Shelle, who writes poetry as a 
pastime when he is not designing plans for 
his new theatre or producing plays, tells 
this story of his poem on tobacco, published 
recently: 

“ One of the members of the Lambs Club 
teok a liking for the mixture which I 
smoke. Two years ago I prepared two 
pounds of it for him. To send him the to- 
bacco with only my card lacked sentiment, 
I thought. | wrote the little poem on a 
sheet of club paper in u leisure half hour. 
A copy lay about my desk until a few 
weeks ago. James W. McArthur, editor of 
The Bookman, read the poem one day and 
asked me to let him show it to John Ken- 
drick Bangs. The next I knew my poem 
was publixhed. The author, the inspirer of 
the muse, the publisher, and the discoverer 
of my work helped to smoke up the check 
after a club supper."’ 

eo ¢ 
Elith Reumert, the noted Danish 
actor, who visited the United States this 
Summer, tells this story of his experience 
with a Chicago reporter: 

‘Tl had but just arrived in Chicago, after 
a fatiguing journey, when the bellboy 
brought me a card stating that Mr. M. of 
the ‘Clarion’ would be infinitely grateful 
to me if | wouie grant him an interview. 
Never before nor since have [ met such an 
interviewer. Here are some of the 
tions he asked me: 

‘What 
yacht races’ 
‘What is 
strike?’ 
‘Do 
who 


Herr 


ques. 


do you think: of the coming 


your opinion of the 
think that the local 
that Mr. Rockefeller is a 


Shakespeare is utterly 


you not 


fessor said 
greater man 
wrong?’ 

‘T replied as 
but 
your 


than 
best as I could to these 
when he asked me what I 
country's foreign policy [ 
and mildly informed 


questions, 
thought of 
grew slightly nervous, 
him that I really was unable to venture an 
opinion on such a_i subject and that I 
thought he had already material enough for 
a book, to which he replied: 

‘Yes, | know; but you 
space man, and want to get in as much 
stuff as possible,” and he began again. 
Finally, after thanking me for my courtesy, 
and promising me to ‘ fix things all right,’ 
I got rid of him 

Of course | believed him, 
morning lost no time procuring a copy of 
his paper, for I naturally supposed that af- 
ter such a terrible court of inquiry my in- 
terview would take up a column at the 
very least. To my annoyance, however, I 
was unable to find it anywhere. I looked 
at the first page, and then at all 
in vain! and | was the 

reh as a bad job, accident- 

ly, | expied the 
sandwiched in between 
tisements: 

‘Herr Elith Reumert, 
acter actor of the Royal Theatre, 
hagen, arrived in this city last night. He 
expresses himself as delighted with Chica- 
go, Bernhardt is the greatest 
ing 


see, I 


am a 


and the next 


the last; 
give 
quite 
paragraph, 
two medical adver- 


ubout to 
when, 
following 


up 


the Danish char- 


and says liv- 


actress.” "’ 
Longtiellow 
again. Eh 


Guilfoyle ha to life 
Waits & nomination for some 
the Brooklyn Democrats 
person who fairly leaped 
that Longfellow’'s 
the Ship, 
ils exclu 


come 


county office by 


He is the unique 
to fame by declaring 
poem, Tie Launching of 
immoral, and asking for 
books used in the public 
lpn 


was 


sion from 


Brook- 


schools of 


Walter 
cer of this city, has sea serpents as a hob- 
by. A year discovered one at White- 
stone, Long Island. A short time ago in‘a 
pilgrimage through the northern section of 
New Jersey he was sure he saw one of his 
friends in a small lake. It was just about 
dusk, when his attention was attracted to 
@n unusual commotion in the water. He 
looked long and hard, and finally made out 


French, an internal revenue offi- 


ago he 





| deigning a 


steel | 


? 
pro- | 





} companionable, 
|} a rather 


! purchased in 


} bought 
| said 


Copen- | 





two blazing eyes, set in a shaggy head, in 
which gleamed two tusks. At the same 
time he noticed a long sinewy tall beating 
the water into foam. 

“From the original fauna or I'm a si- 
mian,” he exclaimed, edging with dignity, 
though yet with speed, away from the 
shore. Stopping at a safe distance he 
thought he heard a voice. Then he dis- 
tinctly made out: 

‘Rover, Rover, 
you bad dog.” 


come out of the water, 


ee? 
putting the finishing touches to 
his recent novel, ‘‘ The Puppet Crown,"’ the 
author, Harold MacGrath, called tm the 
family physician in order that the hero's 
passing might be made as realistic as pos- 
sible. Mr. MacGrath explained the “* fight 
on horseback,’ and asked if it were pos- 
sible, without stretching probability to the 
breaking point, to have the hero saved. 

‘Save him, my boy?" replied the old 
gentleman with a gentle touch of pedantry, 
“he is beyond the power of human aid; 
science can do nothing for him—art can 
only put him out of misery.” 

After the publication of the book Mac- 
Grath says he got a bill for $> from his 
physician for professional advice 

$¢ 

The foregoing episode was related to the 
creator of the inimitable “ Chimmie Fad- 
den,’ who smiled in a far-off depreciative 
way. Then he said: * That's dead easy,” 
and sat down and began scribbling. At the 
end of ten minutes he had handed his de- 
lighted publisher the following screed for 
general and particular circulation: 

“ When Mr. Townsend had got Polly Fos- 
ter and her protégées off for Paris, the au- 
thor was at a loss to know how to proceed 
with his story so as to keep the double 
thread spinning in New York and Paris at 
the same time He could do it by printing 
letters from Polly, but, then, he never was 
an adept at the epistolary art. An inspira- 
tion seized him; that batch of letters she 
had written to him from Paris and London 
last year—the very thing! But trouble be- 
gan when The New Yorx Sun, in its review 
of the book, said, ‘ Nobody will be injured 
by being taken for Polly Foster. Her let- 
ters from Paris and from Castle Quarry 
are marvels of feminine correspondence.’ 
She was injured, and put in a claim for part 
royalties on ‘Chapters of my Correspond- 
ence used in “ Days Like These.’ 
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A few days ago a diminutive Italian, 
whose flerce mustachios and blazing black 
eyes made up for his lack of stature, crept 
into the office of Deputy James Brande of 
District Attorney Philbin's staff with the 
announcement that he had unearthed a big 
Mafia plot. Then from the folds of a coat, 
in which he was all but lost, the mysterious 
visitor produced a bulky package 

Opening up the package, he revealed 
three cut loaves of bread. Then pointing to 
several small lumps of white powder in the 
bread, he hissed: 

* Poison!” 

Mr. Brande bad 
convince his visitor that the “ poison 
merely cooking soda, which had 
solved, before the disappointed 
sleuth went off in high dudgeon, 
farewell. 
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Mr. Weber Paid the Duty. 


HEN Joe Weber of Weber & Fields 
was in 


Paris this Summer some 
friend introduced him to Special 
Treasury Agent Theobald of New York, 
who was sojourning In the French capita) 
at the time Mr. Weber is still looking for 
the friend responsible for the introduction 
Theobald, as many transatlantic travelers 
know, is always well groomed, lively, 
and, though past forty, 
youthful-looking man, and alto 
gether an agreeable acquaintance to know, 
whether in Paris, New York, or uny 
first-class city 
Weber and 


and 
still 


other 


Theobald became fast 
friends in I and the two went all over 
the city together, the latter suggesting to 
the manager many the selection 
of certain theatrical finery that Mr, Weber 
Paris for the reason that the 
Paris make is a little finer in texture and 
superior in appearance to the American 
article Mr. Theobald has a great memory, 
and remembered everything that his friend 
bought. He came home on the Deutschland 
a week or so in advance of the 
helm der which 
Weber came across 

When the Special Deputy Surveyors went 
the Kaiser on her 
antine to take the declarations of the pas- 
sengers, Mr Weber forgot that he had 
anything on the other side, it is 
and in his joy at getting back 
his festiy informed 


soon 


aris, 


points in 


Grosse, on vessel Mr 


aboard arrival at Quar- 


scene of ities so the 


Surveyors. 

On the pler he was met by his 
Theobuld, who showed in many 
glad he was to see him, and plied him with 
question after question as to how everybody 
and how looked 


left 
Inspector 


friend Mr 
ways how 


was getting on thing 
in Paris when he 

Along came the 
soon had Mr, Weber's 
down to business. When he got 


apparently, along came another official who 
Weber's 
leaked 
Paris 
Govern- 
the shops 
aid a friend 


every 


next imd he 
ind got 


through, 


trunks open 


assessed Mr 
about S700. Then it 
Weber did know in 
Mr. Theobald position with the 
ment when they were taking in 
together ‘Had he known 
of his, “Joe would have 
mouthed as a clam when Theobald 
uround, As it is, when he goes back 
{ doubt if he allows himself to be 
duced to anybody at all.” 
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$ Sports Out of Doors 


LACKFISH have just commenced to 
bite in a half-hearted manner, but, 
with the advent of cooler weather, the 

season for them will be in full blast... There 
is probably no variety of our salt-water 
fish in whose capture luck seems to play 
such an important part. Two boats may be 
anchored within 100 feet of each other, and 
while the occupants of one have first-rate 
luck, the men fishing from the second will 
have searcely a bite; but it Is not luck, 
after all. 

The food of the blackfish consists of the 
shellfish which make thefr homes on sub- 
merged rock piles and sunken wrecks, and 
the fisherman who knows the location of 
such spots is at a great advantage over 
the man who simply trusts to chance to an- 
chor in the right location. For this reason 
it is a part of policy, in visiting new black- 
fishing grounds, to hire a guide who can 
put one in proper position. After that, of 
course, if the fisherman is observant and 
takes cross bearings of the spot, he will 
probably be able to shift for himself. There 
is probably no bait of which blackfish is 
fonder than the small soldier crab, which 
inhabits burrows inthe mud of salt marshes. 

Blackfishing requires rather heavy tackle, 
not only on account of the stubborn quali- 
ties of the fish, but by reason of the rather 
heavy sinker, which is required to sink 
one’s bait to the proper depth and hold it 
against the tide. There is nothing artistic 
in the method of playing the blackfish; sim- 
ply a case of pulling him in by main force 
and awkwardness, and for this purpose a 
two-piece chum rod of bamboo of 7% feet in 
length and about 18 ounces in weight, and 
which may be had for as low a price as 
$1.50, will serve the purpose equally as well 
as one made of lancewood, whose price will 
run from $6 upward. An ordinary nickel- 
plated reel of 200 yards indicated capacity, 


carrying 300 feet of No. 5 hard braided linen | 


may be had for 55 cents. Gut leaders 
snells should not be used for blackfish- 
as they are apt to be chafed on the 
and the strong teeth of the fish will 
havoc with tne gut sneils on the hooks. 
proper thing to use is the regulation 
snelied on cord, while the 


line, 
and 
ing, 


play 
The 


the tide when one is fishing. For this pur- 
pose it is advisable to carry a collection of 
sinkers with one, changing them as the 
force of the current increases or decreases. 
The heaviness and the strength of the rod 
allow one to fish from docks and piers 
where the fish must be hoisted up to one, 
impossible to landing net. 
The piers of Coney Island have always been 
popular places for fishermen after the boats 


use a 


stop running for the season 
Execution Light, off New Rocheile, is one 
of the best places in Long Island Sound. 
This may be reached from New Rochelle 
or from City 
naphtha launches may be hired to take the 
fisherman to the ground, thereby saving a 
laborious row. The rocks at Pelham 
and the rocky islets a mile or so beyond the 
which City Island with the 
mainiuand are also good The Shrewsbury 
River ts another good place where blackfish 
may be had, but the s<« there 
rather later than in the Sound. A lazy 
may tie to the bridge which spans the 
at the Highlands of the Navesink Anchor 
just the bridge on the 
outside on tne flood tide, so that 
will swing toward the 
the river larger fish 
by fishing off the bulkheads 
the eastern side of the channel, 
miles beyond the bridge, and the 
numerous, as fewer fishermen 
be found there, for the that it is 
a pull at the oars, and going against 
River tide is anything but 
The Patten Line steam- 
ers or the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
will take one down to the Highlands of th 
Navesink, and it is a good plan to go down 
the night before and start early in the 
morning, choosing « day when the tide sets 
out in the morning and floods in the after 
noon, so that instead of having to contend 
can have 1 
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deer-hunting season opens Oct. 1 in 
but epened on the 3lst of last month 
State, and to any who has 
kept track of the k st fashion in shooting 
irons the variety In rifles displayed in the 


windows of the gun 


one net 


stores is confus- 


show 
ing. 
For years the pattern of rifle used by the 
great majority of American hunters has 
been either a single shot or a repeater, in 
which the action of the breech block has 
been operated by a lever underneath the 
grip, which also as a trigger guard 
The craze for small bores, 
.4O calibres, has induced many 
military weapons to 
them in accordance with the 
quirements and put them on the 
hunting arms, and to-day Mausers, Mann- 
lichers, and even the Lee, the ni arm, 
which carries the 6 millimeter 
cartridge, may be had with short 
stocks and adapted to the use of the hunts- 
While the sporting and 
such as the Savage, Winchester, 
are of the under-guami 
modified military weapons are 
mostly manipulated by what is called the 
bolt action; that is to say, their cartridges 
are fed from the magazine, pushed into the 
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such as the .25 


manu- 
modify 
sportsman’s 


facturers of 
re- 
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ivy 
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simple, 
and Marlins, 
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chamber of the barrel, and, when fired, are 
ejected by means of a knobbed lever pro- 
jecting from the righthand side of the 
breech block. While this undoubtedly fur- 
nishes an action which is very strong 
against the recoil, it spoils the symmetry 
of the arm, and the projection is apt to be 
rather in the way, and accustomed as we 
have been so long to the former style 
of action, the military pattern looks rather 
clumsy. 


There is probably no more bitter contro- 
versy waged among big game hunters 
than the relative merits of large versus 
small bore ammunition. For many years 
the .45-calibre cartridge, carrying a but- 
let of 75 to ® grains in weight, was con- 
sidered the rifle for large game, such 
as elk, moose, and caribou. The small- 
er bore cartridge, however, such as 
the .236, the .3030, and .303, which are 
loaded with smokeless powder, gives to a 
soft nose bullet a tremendous velocity, 
causing it to spread on striking the game 
and has found favor with many shooters 
on the ground that the velocity not 
only puts the small bullet on the par of 
a large one in regard to smashing power, 
but enables one to make long shots with- 
out allowing for distance in sighting. 
While this is an advantage, it has been 
claimed by many, with good reason, that 
the tremendous range of the high-power, 
small-calibre rifles is such as to render 
them dangerous for use in semi-populated 
districts. The old large calibre would get 
the game all right at any distance at which 
it was reasonable to shoot, and the zone 
of danger is much less. 

For shooting purposes for large game 
there is no comparison between a single 
shot and a repeater. Not only does the 
quickness of action of the latter allow one 
to get in a second or third shot if neces- 
sary, but the very fact that ome has ad- 
ditional cartridges ready for immediate use, 
gives the shooter a certain air of confi- 
dence, which tends to steady his aim and 
makes him more sure of being secure at 
his first attempt, and there is so very little 
difference in the price between the two 
thai it is by all means advisable to choose 
the repeater. 


The camera is getting to be almost as 
much a part of the outer’s equipment as 
the gun, rifle, or fishing rod, and to ac- 
ccmmodate the man who wishes to gu 
light the heavy glass plate is giving way to 
the roll of film, and the large box camera 
to the folding affair, which telescopes into 
an extremely small space when closed. 
There is no doubt at all about the great 
convenience of films as regards their porta- 
bility, but the opinion of many amateur 
Photographers is that for its convenience in 
the fleid ene pays a pretty heavy interest in 
the dark room, for certainly the plate is 
much more convenient to develop and print 
from than is the film, and in spite of the 
extreme compactness of many of the fold- 
ing cameras, many amateurs still hold on 
to their old béx affairs, not from a matter 
of sentiment or economy, but because of 
thelr greater convenienee in taking snap- 
shots in awkward places. The box camera, 
with almost its entire mechanism well cov- 
ered and protected, is less liable to injury 
from salt air or flying spray than those so 
arranged as to expose the bellows when 
open, A camera in which the front must be 
dropped, and the bellows slid forward to 
focus, is necessarily slower than the self- 
contained arrangement, in which the indi- 
cator slide at the side need only be turned 
to get the right focus for a snap-shot, and 
snap-shots in awkward positions are what 
most outers will often have to take 


If a man is going to start not with the 
idea of doing extremely artistic work ot 
becoming a “ camera fiend,"’ but with sim- 
ply the desire to be able to aequire an 
occasional tangible reminiscence of a pleas- 
ant outing, it is not a bad idea for him to 
invest in one of the old-fashioned box 
cameras, which may be had at very low 
prices at second hand Any one who is 
kept at all posted in regard to photographic 
paraphernalia knows how much the price 
of both cameras and accessories has been 
reduced within the tast tew and 
while experience and greater facilities have 
enabled manufacturers to reduce prices, 
these have been dropped in many cases in 
much greater proportion than either in- 
creased facilities or demand would warrant. 
It stands to reason then that something in 
quality must have been sacrificed. This is 
the cause in cameras, while old 
having practically all the improve- 
ments one could desire, are sold at very 
small prices. In the old days when cam- 
eras commanded a good price and there 
competition than at present, 
on them were sufficiently 
margin for extra good 
workmanship and splendid lenses, and 
there now are many old-fashioned cameras 
to be had at second-hand stores that have 
particularly good lenses and are so well 
put together that they are practically as 
good now as when turned out at four times 
the amount for which they can now be pur- 
chased For ordinary work many of these 
found just what the casual photog- 
needs. They do not have as many 
»f the new bits of apparatus, 
but the more frills a man has on a camera 
the more he has to know of photography 
in order to make good use of them. An old- 
fashioned box camera, taking 4x5 plates, 
and which has a focusing scale and ground 
glass plate, as well as a couple of finders, 
so that it may be used either for snap- 
shot or tripod work, may be had nowadays, 
hand, for from $8 to S12, and will 
found to contain lenses better than 
more modern pattern, selling for 
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HE power of the clergy to foster the 
fine and industrial arts of a country 
may not be so great to-day as it was 

fn the Middle Ages, because ecclesiastical 
buildings do not occupy so exclusively the 
attention of the people now as they did 
then. But in a country like ours, where 
churches are built in such profusion, and 
those already erected are constantly re- 
ceiving more ornament as wealth grows in 
the congregation, it is easy to see what an 
influence the churches must exert on ar- 
chitecture, sculpture, painting, and vari- 
our arts and crafts. 

The clergyman has need of special at- 
tainments in music and the fine arts, 
fn all things that go to the making of a 
beautiful temple. If the period is one 
in which show rather than solid 
worth is the characteristic of the people; 
if the people themselves are rude and 
impervious to ideas of art, the clergyman 
who has the finest intuitions and has 
trained himself in the best school of aes- 
thetics can do little. But the fact that the 
people at large are improving in taste and 
knowledge does not always avail to affect 
the clergy, because their education makes 
them conservative and prejudices linger- 
ing on from less enlightened times make 
them slow to take up new ideas, lest critics 
of the parish misconstrue them through 
ignorance, 

In some respects the Catholic priest Is 
more .fortunate than the Protestant min- 
ister, for the former is far more inde- 
pendent of his congregation than the lat- 
ter. Practically he can do as he pleases. 
The spectacle of Catholics sitting in judg- 
ment on their priest and calling him to 
account because funds have been expended 
in this way rather than in that is not 
impossible, but must be very rare; where- 
es, there are few Protestant clergymen 
who are not more or less under the har- 
row of the elders, who are often business 
men of the Ward-headed variety, to whom 
art is a suspicious thing, absorbing money 
and encouraging losel artists who know 
nothing of the stern joys of bookkeeping 
by double entry. Yet the Protestant 
churches, take them all in all, are likelier 
than the Catholic to show fine specimens 
of architecture and the arts. Hitherto 
neither the priesthood nor the congrega- 
tions of Catholics have shown much inter- 


est in National art. They scarcely seem 
aware that any exists. They have been 


content to import their art from Italy and 
France, or perhaps from Bavaria, partly 
because the priesthood has been recruited 
from foreign lands, partly because the con- 
gregations are largely composed of emi- 
grants or of natives who have not had the 
leisure to learn the refinements of life. 


A change is taking place in this regard, 
however, and the Catholic Church, at the 
same time that she is becoming more na- 
tional, is gaining in wealth and educa- 
tion, as time rubs off prejudices and the 
whole people become more tolerant and 
generous, less crude and provincial. When 
the priesthood accepts the fact that our 
architects and artists are worthy of con- 
sideration, the effect is likely to be far- 
reaching, and for two reasons, one being 
the fact just mentioned, that the Catholic 
priest is less trammeled by his congrega- 
tion, and the other that the precedents of 
his religion are directly in favor of splen- 
dor in the conduct of religious services and 
beauty in everything that surrounds them. 
It may be said that the Hebrews also are 
free to follow their taste in the arts and 
repeat by so doing the action of their 
greatest rulers. But the Protestants are of 
several minds in regard to such matters, 
some of their sects adhering to that re- 
vulsion against ceremonial and decoration 
of churches which ushered in the Reforma- 
tion. 


So far it has been the Episcopalian and 
to a less degree the Presbyterian clergy and 
congregations in America who have done 
most for our native art. St. Thomas's, on 
Fifth Avenue at Fifty-third Street, raises 
its heavy brownstone tower in sight of 
the glittering spires of St. Patrick’s—its 
square buttressed tower with the high bel- 
fry story surmounted by an octagonal lan- 
tern, which is propped at the four corners 
of the platform by four small flying but- 
tresses, as if to assert that it is nothing if 
not Gothic. St. Thomas himself stands in a 
niche with canopy above the three-doored 
portal on Fifth Avenue. Here the ground 


plan of the building has been designed so 
that the interior may adapt itself to mod- 
ern needs, approaching an auditorium with 
converging rows of seats and side galler- 
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cure the best acoustic results for a serv- 
fce in which the sermon plays the most im- 
portant part. 


But what strikes the observer at St. 
Thomas's next is the generous attention 
given to native art. Beginning with the 


decorations of an .earlier period there is 
American commercial glass of an excru- 
ciating badness and baldness of tones, it 
is true, but such as architects stinted for 
funds used to furnish. There is evidence 
that these phases have been 
through, the first in which bad American 
glass reigned, followed by the second In 
which English glass was introduced, and 
latterly the third in which good American 
artists have been employed on the deco- 
rations. These last have done what they 
could to tone down the wretched color of 
the glass, at least in the five high win- 
dows of the apse. It has been painted over 
and the crying colors subdued into harmony 
with the paintings on the four lower com- 
partments of the apse, two to the right, 
two to the left. Here are famous paintings 


passed 


by John La Farge; on the right or the 
“gospel” side of the altar the three 
Maries at the tomb; on the left or the 


“epistle"’ side of the altar the meeting 
of Mary Magdalen and Christ. The color- 
ing is very beautiful, the distances charm- 
ing, the figures full of distinction, though 
not always easy. The angel seated on the 
tomb has a face that recalls that of Henry 
James, the novelist, when a young man. 
The Roman soldier asleep is almost Japa- 
nese in type of face. The hands of Mary 
Magdalen, who has fallen on her knees, 
are unusually large and expressive. The 
face of the third Mary on the opp@site or 
“ gospel’ side looks like a portrait. But 
what strikes one especially is the decora- 
tive quality of these four panels. They are 
not easel paintings on a wall as so many 
modern mural paintings in France, Ger- 
many, England, and the United States are; 
they are decorative as tapestries are deco- 
rative, as befits particularly a Gothic in- 
terior. The artist has made free with the 
surroundings in the same spirit. The crude 
glass above is treated summarily with paint 
and the architectural details between pict- 
ures and windows have been modeled in 
plaster and colored to produce harmony. 
So in the side niches or chapels where the 
organs are, the inner shells of the vaults 
above the organs have figures of angels 
kept in harmony with the tones of the apse. 
But high up above the arch of the chancel 
to right and left are two small round win- 
dows, the glass of which has not been 
subdued, and the result is very painful, 
raw, and violent color. 


The central panel or compartment of the 
apse has for decoration four rows of kneel- 
ing angels faced toward and adoring a 
cross. This is colored plaster in relief, de- 
signed and modeled by Augustus St. Gaud- 
ens. Very lovely in sentiment, varied and 
bezutiful in pose, these tiers of angels are 
too dark in color, perhaps because the 
surface of the material has deteriorated. 
Below them is a Gothic altar and tabernacle 
by J. and R. Lamb, which has taken the 
place of a Bishop's throne; it is of white 
marble, inlaid with mother of pearl and 
goli mosaic, and the chancel rail is of the 
same material. The brilliant white of this 
altur and superstructure jars a little on the 
tones of the wail decorations, and particu- 
larly brings out the unfortunate color or 
lack of color in the central panel directly 
above, where tinted plaster is doing the 
work of bronze or colored marble. It is a 
pity that some one in the congregation does 
not offer to have the work of St. Gaudens 
carried out in pale green or yellowish mar- 
ble, or else In bronze, with a green pi tia. 
That would bring the altar into due *sla- 
tionship, leaving the altar as it should be, 
the highest note in the apse, but not so 
sharply defined against the background as 
it now appears. 


There are three wheel or rose windows in 
St. Thomas's marking the three gables of 
the entrance on Fifth Avenue, of the north 
and of the south transepts, if they may be 
so termed. They are filled with poor glass. 
The lower wall of the south transept has a 
triple window of English glass designed by 
Holiday and carried out by Powell of Lon- 
don, which is Burne-Jones as to faces and 
figures, but Burne-Jones with a difference. 
The large clerestory windows of the nave 
and the smaller windows on the side aisle 
walls are by Clayton and Bell of London. 
All that can be said of these windows is 
that they are not so bad as the earlier 
American in the rose windows and else- 
where. They do not attempt rich color; 
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the sculpture on the outside of the chursh, 
like the angel in low relief in the head of 
the window below the south gable looking 
on the side street, is perfunctory work 
which might be gradually suppressed and 
the places occupied by original work by 
sculptors, not ordinary stonecutters, There 
is room for sculpture on a liberal seal 
about the Fifth Avenue portal, with no de- 
parting from the Gothic effect of the 
ehurch without and within. So far as the 


ble font with inlay of mosaics. Much of | 
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architecture is concerned, an improvement | 


might be made in the tower by studying 
the lantern afresh and by means of a new 
creation giving greater lightness to the 
shaft below. The present lantern is 
tinctly heavy and ugly in silhouette. 


dis- 


The interior of St. Thomas's is suffering 
from the makeshifts that seem inevitable 
when funds are lacking to finish a building 
in a noble way. Not only is the glass a 
problem to be dealt with as the parishion- 
ers learn to distinguish good leaded glass 
from ordinary, and realize that the person- 
ality of an artist. must enter into the mak- 
ing of a window if it is to be a work of art, 
just as much as it does into the making of 
an easel painting; but the sculpture in 
the apse calls for embodiment in enduring 
material after the color scheme has been 
carefully consulted and every precaution 
taken that the right shade will be supplied, 
whether marble be chosen or metal, 





St. Thomas's Church is like Grace Church 
and the Church of the Ascension and like the 
basilica of the Paulist Fathers in that it 
shows what can be accomplished if a cler- 
gyman or priest is present who loves the 
fine arts and ts willing to undertake to urge 
such members of the congregation as may 
wish to contribute money or decorations to 
employ artists instead of commercial deco- 


rators. Compared with the clergy in gen- 
eral, these pastors are few and far be- 
tween 


A reason for the scarcity of 
ing clergymen is the weakness of our 
univérsit- education on the side of art; but 
another and more serious one is the neglect 
of this side of the professional education 
of ecclesiastics in their seminaries, al- 
though nothing is better known than the 
certainty that the arts will form problems 
and perhaps serious stumbling blocks in 
the careers of most ecclesiastics. While 
preparing them to teach and speak and 
deal with vestries and congregations the 
training schools hardly consider this impor- 
tant element; they do not prepare their 
scholars for the questions sure to confront 
a pastor, wherein they may be called upon 
to lead rather than follow, to give rather 
than take advice. Moreover, the clergy if 
trained to observe the advance of the arte 
in this country will prove in the twentieth 
as they did in the fifteenth century a great 
power execrted to the encouragement of 
native art. CHARLES be KAY. 
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ITTLE has been 
cussion of the 
being a general 


said during the dis- 
possibility of there 
Anarchist plot in 
the assassination of President McKinley 
and the supposed connection of Emma 
Goldman with the conspiracy, of another 
Anarchist queen more famous—or  infa- 
mous—even than the Goldman woman, 
who was recently in this country and 
whose incitations to violence and murder 
have made her name a notable one among 
the most violent of the enemies of existing 
institutions, 


better known as La 
Bella Teresa, the friend and comrade of 
Count Malatesta, and an acquaintance of 
and fellow-traveler with Bres¢i, the mur- 
derer of King Humbert, is in Europe what 
Emma Goldman is in America, But La 
Bella Teresa is also well known in An- 
archist circles in this country, and not 
much more than a year ago, following the 
bread riots in Italy, she became conspic- 
uous in Chicago, where she went to enlist 
help to avenge the women and children 
who had been shot in Italy. Incidentally, 
while there, and somewhat in contradiction 
of her professed. views on social institu- 
tions, she made not a little capital out of 
the famous. wheat corner engineered by 
young Leiter. 


Teresa Brugnoli is described as being a 
woman of singular beauty and magnetic 
influence. Unlike Emma Goldman, she has 
no love for display nor desire for personal 
prominence, and only on rare occasions 
has she appeared in public on the plat- 
form. 


By birth she is an Italian, and in her 
early childhood lived at Molaret, where 
her father kept the post house. Leaving 
her mountain home, she went to live with 
a maternal uncle at Turin. 
Ighina, was a desperate Anarchist, the 
moving spirit of -the Malfallori. He was 
banished from Italy, and went to London, 
taking Teresa’ with him. This was in 1892, 
and there the woman first met the 
“Count” Malatesta. 


It was in 1890 that La Bella Teresa first 
came to this country, and she then met 
Bresci at Paterson, N. J. Bresci at that 
time was not known as being a specially 
rabid Anarchist, but the influence of the 
magnetic Italian woman soon made him 
one. Teresa is credited with having, to- 


Teresa Brugnoll, 


gether with Malatesta, arranged the de- 


tails of the plot to assassinate King Hum- 


This uncle, | 
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Lieut. Gov, Woodruff’s Joke. 
NE of Lieut. Gov. Woodruff's closest 
personal friends laughed heartily us 
he read the little story about Kamp 
Kill Kare, published in a recent number of 


the magazine of THe NEw York TIMES. 
“If Woodruff ever wants to write a 
book,’’ he said, “he will have abundant 


material in the doings at his Adirondack 
home—all harmless fun, of course, but none 
the less amusing. You know the Lieuten- 
ant Governor is a good deal of a joker, and 
he gives this spirit full sway in the North 
Woods. Kamp Kill Kare is not solely for 
Summer occupancy, and some of the most 


enjoyable gatherings there are when the 
mercury is all curled up in the bulb, and 
when a huge log fire is a thing of much 


comfort, 
‘IT remember one time last January whea 
Mr. Woodruff and 4 small party of friends 


went up to the lodge. One of the guides 
attached to the camp was a little-limbed 
fellow, who was something of a dancer, 
after a crude fashion, but his terpsichorean 
ability manifested itself in its best form 
only after a short session with a bottle. 
Upon these occasions he always Insisted 
upon perforining on the frozen surface 
of the lake nearby, with the Lieutenant 
Governor and the guests cavorting around 
him in a ring 

“The whole thing was something of a 
novelty, and probably for this reason the 


man was humored by Mr. Woodruff. until 
one night when it was decided to put up a 
job on him. The evening was an ideal one, 
the moonlight bright, and the thermometer 
ubont 25 degrees below zero. P 
“There had been a ‘ 
the night before, and another might rea- 
sonably be anticipated, so along about 8 
two or three of the party went 
out to the customary spot, and with axes 
soon cut a hole about ten feet 
The biz cakes were floated around, <0 
that they presented a fairly regular appeoar- 
and then the party went back to the 


dance’ on the lake 


o'clock 


square. 


ence, 
house. 
“ The guide was given perhaps a little more 
than his share of the hot Scotches, which 
the cold night made appropriate, and with 
the desired result, for about 10 o'clock 


nothing could keep him from dancing. The 
whole pariy started for the shore of the 
lake, and the ring was formed. It took 


a good deal of skillful manoeuvring to move 
the scene of the dancer's operations over 
to the neighborhood of the holeg but it 
werked all right. 


“Suddenly the dancer struck the thia 
ice--there was a cracking, a yell, and a 
splash, and the war dance came to an 


abrupt end. The man was fished out, and 
he took it in good part. After being rolled 
up in blankets and subjected to the in- 
fluences of a few more hot drinks, he 
scemed none the worse for his experience.’* 





“La Bella Teresa,’ Queen of Anarchy. 





the conspiracy which had as its object the 
successive assassinations of most of the 
crowned heads of Europe. 

When the Gascogne, on which the 
spirators sailed, reached Europe, La Bella 
Teresa and Bresci went to Paris, and, to 
disarm suspicion, staid at the same hotel. 
The other members of the party took up 
their abode in the workmen's quarters of 
the city. 

After the murder of King Humbert La 
Bella Teresa hastened to London, where 
she is said to be at present, though she is 
known to have left the English metropolis 
at intervals and is suspected of having 
paid a flying visit to this country during 
one of those absences. Speaking at a meet- 
ing of Anarchists at a foreign club in Soho 
about three months ago she was reported 
at the time as having said: 

“ Nihilists, Fenians, Anarchists, or what- 
ever you call yourselves, your object is the 
same. You can only evoke the terrorism of 
assassination by striking at the lives of 
rulers and statesmen—whether King, Em- 
peror, Czar, or Republican President. You 
do not want the slow evolution of Govern- 
ment to unwind; it is too long, and delays 
are dangerous.” 


con- 


La Bella Teresa's first recorded appear- 
ance as an avowed Anarchist agitator was 
in 189%, when, accompanied by Malatesta, 
she went to Florence as a delegate to the 
Italian Congress. She then gained an in- 
ternational! reputation by charging the So- 
tialists with encouraging trades-unionism, 
and declared that the followers of Karl 
Marx were the enemies of freedom because 
they favored a form of Government. Her 
words to the delegates were: 

*Emancipate yourselves by organizing 
force to meet force, and you shall be free. 
Use the knife!’ 

Three years later La Bella Teresa and 
Malatesta instigated the peasants of North- 
ern Italy to commit crimes as a protest 
against the bread famine. Malatesta was 
arrested by the Italian Government, but 
not before riots. had occurred at Ancona 
and at fifty other Italian towns. The ring- 
leaders were sent to prison. It was after 
these riots that the Brugnoli woman went 
to Chicago. 


What part La Bella Teresa may have 
played in the recent assassination of Pres- 
ident McKinley or whether she played a 
part at all has probably not yet been estab- 
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THE GAME OF 
CRICKET IN AMERICA 


F THE many good sports which have 
O their particular following in the 
United States, cricket is one of which 
comparatively little is heard. Yet the game 
has been played here for upward of 150 
years, and throughout that time it has 
had its votaries and devotees who have 
cherished and made sacrifices for it. 

Of course cricket is an English game. 
That is to say, it is so described and rec- 
ognized in this country. Why is it thus 
singled out is probably because in many 
places it is played only by English resi- 
dents, and because the quiet and orderly 
manner of its procedure suggests the say- 
ing of the Frenchman that certainly the 
Englishman does take his pleasures seri- 
ously. 

And yet cricket was played in this coun- 
try long before even the crude forms of 
early baseball. Alfred H. Wright of this 
eity, an enthusiastic collector of cricket 
literature, preserves an account of a game 
which was played in New York, where 
Fulton Market now stands, in 1751, and it 
is known that cricket was played in this 
country even several years before that. 
The St. George Cricket Club was organized 
in 1838, and occupied grounds In the vicin- 
ity of Broadway and Thirtieth Street, It 
moved to Hoboken in 1855, where it still 
maintains an existence and ground, al- 
though its members haVe long since scat- 
tered. 

There are many old cricketers in New 
York to-day who recall the famous din- 
ners at the clubhouse in Hoboken, where 
roast beef and ale formed the chief repast. 
The cricketer who partook of one of these 
dinners never fails to draw comparisons 
when he sits down to the elaborate course 
luncheon with which the present-day crick- 
eter is regaled. 

In Philadelphia also the early clubs were 
composed almost entirely of Mnglishmen, 
but it was not long before the young 
American recognized the merits of the game, 
and contests between eleven Americans on 
one side and eleven Englishmen on the 
other vere fought out with all the fervor 
of international battles. The Germantown 
and Philadelphia Clubs were organized in 
the fifties and the Young America Club, 
which many years afterward amalgamated 
with Germantown, was also organized at 
about the same time. 

Richard L. Ashhurst, a veteran of Phil- 
adelphia, recounted some interesting 
“memories of the game when asked for 
some of his old experiences, Mr. Ashhurst 
was a member of the old Philadelphia Club 
in the fifties. ‘* Our ground at that time,” 
he said, “was a square field containing 
about three acres encompassed by an or- 
dinary post-and-rail fence, which answered 
the purpose of bench and grand stand dur- 
ing the matches. This ground was about 
three squares south of Federal Street, and 
was separated from the river by a road, 
and on the western side of the road by a 
row of frame houses, whose yards backed 
on the Delaware. 


“The Philadelphia Club at that time was 
principally made up of two elements—of a 
certain number of Englishmen resident in 
and around Philadelphia, who had learned 


cricket in the old country, 
ning to advance in years, 
much younger 
lawyers, who 
the game. 


and were begin- 
and a body of 
Philadelphians, principally 
were enthusiastic lovers of 


“The American players were quite a re- 
markable aggregation, comprising many 
men distinguished in professional and busi- 
ness life Richard MeMurtrie, Morton 
P. Henry, James B, England, J. Dickinson 
Sergeant, William Rotch, John Wister, 
Hartman Kuhn, Col. Charles H. Banes, 
Benjamin W. Richards, J. Warner Johnson, 
and Thomas M. Hall are among the names 
I recall as active players in those old Cam- 
den days. Jones and Frank Wister Piayed 
with Germantown, so there were two Wis- 
ters on each side when we 
quent matches. 


“That is, trrea to have It 
eculd always get John 
from Duncannon. He was the best round- 
arm bowler on our American eleven, and 
when we had to play without him, disaster 
was likely to ensue. Our only other round- 
arm bowler was Warner Johnson, who 
bowled a very high slow ball, and kept 
wicket when he was not bowling. Our long 
stop was Howe, one of our Camden mem- 
bers, although Col. Banes 
sometimes in that capacity Perhaps the 
nearest to a scientific cricketer on our 
American eleven was Tom Hall, who was a 
particularly good off-hitter, rather a rare 
thing in those days. Unhappily, he did not 
survive the exposures and hardships of the 
war, where he did admirable service as Ad- 
jJutant of the One Hundred and Twenty- 
first Pennsylvania, so that we were with- 
out him the war ending, we went 
back to pastures the cricket 
ball 

The 
tainly 
the pre 


G. 


played our fre- 


we 50, 


Wister 


‘but 


not down 


also officiated 


when, 
green and 


lubhouses of tnose early days cer- 
little of 
The Germantown Club had a 
room in a stone house to the north of their 
old The Young America Club 
had a room in the stone cottage to the west 
of the rallroad bridge crossing Main Street 
at Wayne Junction. The Merion, which 
thirty years ago played the second elevens 
of the larger clubs, had a chest in the loft 
of the schoolhouse which stands near their 
old grounds, at Wynnewood; the; had no 
facilities whatever for getting me ls. 

None of the cricket grounds ws ‘selosed 


bore resemblance to those 


vent, 


ground 


| bats 


by other than ordinary post and rall fences 
until the Germantown put up a high board 
fence. It was done to make a “ gate"’ on 
the occasion of a visit from some English 
professionals. 

The grounds were badly kept and wretch- 
edly poor, and the scoring consequently 
very low. ‘‘ Shooters’ were very common 
and were responsible for the downfall of 
many a good wicket. About 80 was a re- 
spectable score for an eleven to make, and 
often enough a side was out for less than 
half that many runs. Any player was sat- 
isfied if he got double figures, and centu- 
ries were unknown. The conditions of that 
time and the present are so different that 
no comparison of merit between the players 
of the different periods can be made 


Previous to the breaking out of the civil 
war cricket flourished famously in Phila- 
delphia. The hero of the cricket field was 
the sportsman of the hour, and if the 
games atracted fewer spectators, at least 
they were better understood than they 
have been ever since. 

With the civil war, which robbed cricket 
of its foremost exponents, the game wag 
practically suspended moounes, ie West; 
in New York no one had the h¥art to ar- 
range a match, and although in Philadel- 
phia a desultory existence was preserved, 
still most of the players were at the front, 
and it was only those too young to bear 
arms who were left to carry on the game. 
It has been said that of the thirty-three 
men constituting the first elevens of the 
Philadelphia, Germantown, and Young 
America Clubs at the breaking out of the 
war, twenty-six went into the army, many 
distinguishing themselves on the field of 
battle, as they had on the field of cricket. 

Among these was Walter 8. Newhall of 
the famous cricketing family, who died for 
his country in 1863. He was the best 
cricketer of his time, and had the distinc- 
tion of leading his squadron in the first 
cavalry @harge of the war. In carrying 
dispatches for Gen. McClellan in the Pen- 
insula, he rode sixty-four miles between 
sunset and sunrise through the enemy's 
country in imminent risk of capture or 
death. At Gettysburg, with three other 
officers and a dozen men, he rode into a 
charging regiment of the enemy and broke 
their charge. 

Then there were Cecit Clay, who, when 
both arms had been shattered, clasped the 
colors to his breast and led his regiment 
in a victorious assault upon the enemy's 
intrenchment, and Langhorne Wister, com- 
mander of the Bucktail Brigade, who held 
the line at Gettysburg after Reynolds had 
fallen and the brigade on either flank had 
been forced back, and Rodman Wister, 
who, a driver of a battery caisson, sat on 
his horse under a heavy fire and objected 
to dismount when ordered because he 
thought it would be a bad example to the 
supporting infantry. Many other such men 
were among the cricketers. 


With these facts it would seem as though 
the game of cricket had established claims 
to American citizenship. When the sport 
was resumed after the war, it quickly re- 
covered much of its lost ground in Phila- 
delphia, but elsewhere clubs which had 
been disbanded made no effort to revive it. 
The Philadelphians, however, went to work 
with vim and determination. The annual 
international match with Canada was re- 
sumed in 1865; the Germantown Club 
opened new grounds in 1866, and in 1868 a 
team of English professionals came over, 
and, among other matches, played against 
twenty-two native Americans in Philadel- 
phia. 


In 1872 W. G. Grace's team conceded the 
same odds, and it was not until 1878, when 
the Australians came over, that an attempt 
was made to contend on even terms. Phil- 
adeiphia had in that year an unusually 
strong team, and the game was made mem- 
orable by the splendid innings of 84, which 
Robert 8. Newhall made against the Aus- 
tralian crack bowlers. In 1879 Richard 
Daft's English professionals won against 
a team of fifteen Philadelphians, but in 
the same year the Irish Gentlemen were 
defeated. In 1882 the Australians played 
eighteen, and it was not until 1885 that 
an English team was defeated, a victory 
being obtained over the eleven of E. J. 
Saunders by 109 runs. Thence on games 
on even terms were the rule, and in 1891 
Philnde!phia won a handsome victory over 
Lord Hawke's team by eight wickets. Since 
then the international matches as a rule 
have closely contested, and the 
of asking « visiting team to grant a handi- 
cap would not be for a moment considered. 

The great improvement in 
cricket dates from the introduction of the 
name of Newhall to the game lor many 
years the four brothers, George M., Charles 
A., Robert 8., and Daniel 8S. Newhall, were 
the mainstay of the game in the Quaker 
City. Charles A. Newhall bowled for near- 
ly twenty years in international matches. 
George Newhall, who was Captain in many 
of these matches, was one of the best 
that ever played for Philadelphia, 
Robert and Daniel also excelled in 
department. 


been 


whilk 
some 


¥. FE. Brewster was a worthy compeer of 
the Newhalls. In 1878 and 1879 E. Walter 
Clark, J. Large, and R. N. Caldwell added 
much to the skill of the Philadelphians, 
while soon after appeared a number of 
ycung players wno quickly became famous. 
These included H, I. Bruwn, R. D. Brown, 
W. C. Morgan, William Brockie, and How- 
ard MacNutt, and a Httle later G. 8S. Pat- 


| siderable enthusiasm. 


idea | 
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terson, F. H. Bohlen, W. W. Noole, F. W. 
Ralston, Crawford Coates, and J. B. King, 
all of whom made names for themselves 
which will live long in the annals of 
American cricket. 

Apart, however, from the fact that the 
American temperament is opposed to the 
time occupied in bringing a big cricket 
match to a conclusion, the exigencies of a 
business life will ever be a drawback to 
the great progress of the game in America. 
The leisure class here is comparatively so 
much smaller than in England, or at any 
rate more widely separated, that the play- 
ers in this country cannot obtain the prac- 
tice which is devoted to the game on the 
other side. In this clty matches are usual- 
ly limited to one afternoon, and even this 
time cannot be spared by some of the men 
who have met with great success in the 
game, and as soon as their business respon- 
sibilities increase they are compelled to 
withdraw. 

Notwithstanding this, the game has made 
steady if slow progress within the last 
decade, and there are now few cities of 
importance in the United States which can- 
not boast at least one club. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been invested in 
the purchase of grounds, elaborate club- 
houses built, with adjuncts for afternoon 
teas with women guests, pool tournaments, 
whist parties, prometade concerts, dinner 
parties, and balls; so that the life of the 
modern cricketer is a charmed one indeed, 
even if it is a much more complicated per- 
formance than that with which our fore- 
fathers had to grapple. 

In New York the organization of the Met- 
ropolitan District Cricket League had not a 
little to do with attracting public attention 
here to the game. The championship series 
of matches of this organization was fol- 
lowed with interest, until at length so many 
clubs desired to play in the series that the 
organization of another league took place, 
and now, in addition to the parent organi- 
zation, the metropolis boasts the New York 
Cricket Association. Twelve teams are rep- 
resented in the championship schedules of 
these bodies, and besides these clubs there 
are several others not yet strong enough 
to engage in pennant matches. 

New York cannot boast as elaborate 
grounds as the Philadelphians possess. The 
charming little ground and clubhouse of 
Staten Island are no more, and now the field 
of the Knickerbocker Athletic Club, at Bay- 
onne, is the only first-class inclosed wicket 
in the vicinity of this city. There are 
grounds at William's Bridge and a few 
other places, but the game in New York is 
confined principally to Prospect Park. The 
cricketers have here a splendid piece of 
turf which they cultivate themselves. They 
employ several groundmen to look after 
their comforts, and, perhaps, after all, feel 
as contented as if they really the 
spot. 


owned 


New York has had some crack exponents 
of the game to represent it on the field, 
and it is doubted if the long record of M. 
R. Cobb can be surpassed anywhere in this 
country. He has stood at the head of the 
game in New York for about fifteen years. 
The Walkers of Staten Island, R. St. G. 
and Norman &., Jr.. have always been 
keen supporters of the game, and David 
A. Munro, R. T. Rokeby, James D. Boyd, 
Henry Martin, and Sam E. Hosford 
some of the names most familiar to 
metropolitan cricketers. 

Boston of late has suffered from Inaction, 
the disbanding of the Longwood Club being 
a decided blow to the game in that section. 
But the Boston Cricket Club, Lynn, Brock- 
ton, Lowell, and other surrounding towns 
keep the game alive and play many inter- 
esting matches during the season. 

Baltimore has two fine clubs, with splen- 
did grounds and clubhouses at Catonsville 
and Mount Washington, and a united elev- 
en of the two can make things interesting 
for any team. Chicago has about ten clubs 
and an association. The Wanderers’ Club 
there was never in so prosperous a condi- 
tion as it is to-day, its only trouble being 
that its own eleven is so strong that it 
completely outclasses all competitors. St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Buffalo, and Cincinnati 
all have their clubs, while St. Paul and 
Minneapois keep up their rivalry on the 
cricket field as elsewhere. The game is 
popular in San Francisco, where the weekly 
contests of the California Cricket Associa- 
tion draw interested crowds of spectators 
to Alameda and Golden Gate, where the 
championship matches are played. 


are 
the 


The formation of the Northwestern Crick- 
et Association has helped to promote in- 
terest in the sport in the West, too, and 
the annual tournament which takes place 
among the clubs comprising it arouses con- 
The association com- 
prises teams representing Chicago, Omaha, 


| St. Louis, Minnesota, and Manitoba—rather | 


a peculiar 
have held 
ind appear 


combination, 
together now 
to enjoy the 
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but the members 
for several years 
journeys of mag- 
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distances to un- 


dertuke to reach the pl 
iment is held 

in Philadelphia there Ju 
rising up a band of young cricketers who 
are worthily filling the places of the giants 
of the game who held sway in the past de- 
cade, It seemed difficult to replace such 
men as G. 8. Patterson, F. H. Bohlen, 
H. P. Bailey, and the others so well known 
in the early nineties, but the great encour- 
agement given the “colts” has produced 
the desired result. N. Z. Graves, Jr., F. H. 
Bates, and P. H. Clark have already made 
their mark, and great expectations are en- 
tertained of such young players as W. E. 
Goodman, Jr., W. 8. Hinchman, F. C. 
Sharpless, W. P. O'Neill, and many others. 

It is not to be supposed that cricket can 
ever compete with baseball and football for 
popularity in this country. Its leisurely 
action is opposed by the American athlete, 
who is all activity. But, to cricketers, there 


wher th tourn- 


been grad 


i] 
dally 


is an amount of real enjoyment about the 
sport to be obtained in no other game. 
There Is a degree of fairness, too, perme- 
ating the whole atmosphere of cricket 
which is met in few other pastimes. In its 
pursuit are taught valuable lessons of pa- 
tlence, unselfishness, and _ self-control 
Cricket has ever been fortunate in the pos- 
session of men who have devoted their 
time, energy, and money to further its in- 
terests, and with this conspicuous feature 
ever prevailing it would seem that cricket 
may some day assume a very prominent 
place among the amateur sports of this 
country and obtain that share of popularity 
which its advocates believe to be its due. 
JEROME FLANNERY, 


When a Woman Won't. 


HE Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
T has come to know that when a woman 
won't she won't. The company has 
been a long time learning this truth about 
the sex, but it has learned it, and now 
abandons in despair a once hopeful scheme. 
Months ago some official of the company 
found, after careful study of the matter, 
that about nine hundred and ninety-nine 
women out of every thousand alighted from 
a car with their backs toward the car's 
front. He also discovered that a majority 
of the accidents which befell women riding 
on the company’s lines -were due to this 
inexplicable habit of getting off the cars in 
the wrong fashion. 

The slightest jerk forward of the car 
under such circumstances would yank a 
woman off her feet and she would fall 
backward to the pavement. If she faced 
toward the front of the car, when the jerk 
came she could, in most cases, recover her 
balance. 

The official thought these things over 
many days, and at last evolved what he 
and the other officials of the road regarded 
as a great scheme to cut down the number 
of accidents to women passengers. All the 
women needed, the officials figured tonfi- 
dently, was a little instruction, and they 
would all soon be getting off the cars in 
the way they 

And so it c¢ 
that mysterious 


should. . 

» to pass shortly afterward 
placards appeared in all 
the cars of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company's line On these cards was 
printed the announcement that in the space 
oecupied by them would shortly appear 
pictures of women alighting from cars. 
While this had the desired effect of arous- 
ing the curiosity of the women, each of 
whom fell to wondering if a photograph of 
herself getting off a car would be among 
those displayed, it was really only a little 
joke on the part of the company. 

For a few weeks later in the spaces oc- 
cupied by the plecards lithographs in col- 
ors, showing two women alighting from 
cars, were shown, the pictured women rep- 
resenting no one in particular. One of the 
women was pictured as getting off a car 
with her face to the front and holding on 
to the rail with her left hand. Above the 
picture was printed the information, in 
bold letters, that this was the right way 
to get off. The companion picture was 
that of a woman alighting with her face 
turned toward the rear of the car, and 
being jerked off her feet by the car sud- 
denly starting. [t was set forth in equally 
bold print that this was the wrong way to 
get off. 

When these cards had been placed in all 
the ears the officials of the road viewed 
them with great satisfaction. 

“All the women will study them,"’ they 
said, cheerfully, ‘‘ and within a week every 
woman who travels on the road will be 
getting off the cars in the right way.” 

But that’s where the railroad managers 
fooled themselves. It merely went to show 
that what they didn’t know about the na- 
ture of the average woman would fill a 
leng series of volumes on the subject. 

The women studied the lithograpmns, to be 
sure; studied them coming down town and 
studied them again going up town. One of 
the pictured women wore a lovely long 
coat, trimmed with fur, and carried a big 
muff. And her bonnet was “a _ perfece 
dream." The other woman in the picture 
was somewhat similarly attired. 

After looking at the card for a time a 
woman passenger would turn to a 
panion and observe somewhat like this: 

‘*Mabel is having a hat made like that. 
She thinks the design is perfectly lovely. 
I think it would look better with less trim- 
ming, don’t you?"’ 

“Yes; I think so,’ the other would an* 
swer, after a study of the pictured 
hat. “If I was getting the hat I'd have a 
nice black velvet bow with a steel buckle 
in place of the flowers. It would be simpler 
and prettier, I think.” 

‘I've been dying to get one of those long 
coats,’ the first would chatter, “* but 
Mabel and George both insist that they are 
short women.” 
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And gathering up her bundles on ber left 
he would walk out to the platform 
and when the car had stopped off the 
wrong way. 

And as it was in the beginning ic is yet 

the one woman in the thousana alighting 
with her face to the front and ‘ha nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine getting off as they 
have always gotten off, and, as the de- 
feated company firmly Ddelieves, will con- 
tinue to get off until the end of time. 

So has it befallen that the pretty litho- 
graphs showing the right and the wrong 
way for women to alight have come down 
from their places in the trolley cars of 
Brooklyn. ~ 
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How Many ? 
The mosquitos out West this season have 
been very large; ‘tis said that many of 
them weigh a pound! 
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PHEASANTS ON 
AMERICAN PRESERVES | 


MERICAN sportsmen and American 
makers of game preserves may charge 
up a good many thousand dollars to 

the attempt to solve the problem of raising 
imported pheasants in this country. And 
still the problera remains unsolved. Some 
say the experiments have been utter fail- 
ures, and declare that they do not believe 
the raising of pheasants of European and 
Oriental origin can be ms ‘te a success here 
Still others have met with .10st encourag- 
ing and are convinced that the 
Lirds may be propagated. 

Perhaps the difference in results may be 
@ue to the fact that methods have differed 
radically. 

One of the first men to attempt the in- 
troduction of the birds was that veteran 
sportsman Pierre Lorillard. Mr. Lorillard 
had an extensive game preserve in the 
southern part of New Jersey. Here every 
Fall he entertained a party of English 
friends, and in return was entertained dur- 
ing a few weeks of shooting on the pre- 
verves of England. ‘There he learned to 
love the pheasant and there he determined 
to plant them in New Jersey. 

He arrarged with a commission house for 
a shipment of one thousand eggs. These 
were set under hens, but when hatching 
time came the result was less than one hun- 
dred birds, and most of these died within 
a few weeks from causes that no one could 
determine. A few lived, however, 
these were added a shipment of live birds. 


results 


But there were a number of roads through - 


Mr. Lorillard’s preserve on which the pub- 
lic was free to shoot, and farmers and 
small boys from the towns lined up on these 
and greeted with a charge of shot every 
pheasant that attempted to cross. The re- 
sult was much fun for the farmers, but 
very little for the owner or his friends. 
£o the atlempt was given up, and Mr. Loril- 
lurd contented himself with large ship- 
ments of common quail, which, caught in 
the Scuth and turned on the pre- 
serve, made some of the best quail hunting 
Mew Jersey ever saw 

Similar to this experience is the history of 
very many of the early attempts to breed 
and Americanize the birds. It was soon 
learned that the eggs were spoiled by the 
attempt to hatch them in the incubator. 
Why this should be was at first a puzzle. 
Then it was discovered that they did little 
better under a hen unless the nest was on 
the ground. P!aced in a box and on straw 
they never hatched; that was not the 
natural rest, but when the moisture of the 
earth was present they hatched very well. 

This was a valuable tip to the breeders, 
and they arranged the nests as much as 
possible as they are in nature. Methods of 
breeding improved to such an extent that 
when W. C. Whitney some time ago secured 
a shipment of 500 eggs nearly 80 per cent. 
hatched. 

Several men went into pheasant raising 
and have done a pretty good business. 
Until recently Vernon De Guise has been 
the best known hatcher about New York. 
Mr. De Guise learned the business in France 
end was connected with some of the large 
English preserves. The greatest difficulty 
he found was a tendency of the birds after 
a few generations to become degenerate. 
This was attributed to in-breeding, which 
becomes more or less of a necessity unless 
new birds are constantly introduced from 
abroad to keep up the standard. The most 
common trouble noted was with the eyes, 
which in many cases never attained the 
power of sight. 

The prices sometimes paid for the birds 
would strike the uninitiated as bordering 
on the fabulous. In the beginning the mill- 
fonaire sportsmen did not object to paying 
$25 for a pair of Lady Amherst pheasants. 
The “ versicolor’ and * swinhoe "' and one 
or two other Chinese varieties brought $5 
more. However, Dr. Webb did draw the 
line when E. B. Woodward offered to se- 
cure black cock from Scandinavia for $100 
each, or even twice that amount per pair. 

Mr. Woodward is a veteran dealer in live 
game birds, and in explaining the price said 
he had asked a Swedish bird catcher about 
the manner of taking the black cock and 
learned that the prevailing method is for 
the hunter to disguise himself to resemble 
a stump or log and stand or lie perfectly 
still until the birds approach within reach- 
ing distance. Sometimes, the man said, it 
takes days to make a catch. The same 
dealer throws considerable light upon the 
heavy cost of other pheasants. Once he 
sent to China for a consignment of silver 
pheasants. On the journey across the Pa- 
cific all died but fourteen, and all of these 
were males, 

One of the most successful attempts to 
introduce ghe birds was made on the Har- 
riman estate at Arden, N.Y. Mr, Harri- 
man's gamekeeper has succeeded remark- 
ably well in hatching the eggs under hens 
and in feeding the baby birds. For food 
these latter seem to thrive on grubs, lar- 
vae, ants, and small insects. As they grow 
larger they may be fed grain much after 
the manner of chickens. 

He has met with the trouble that over- 
came Mr. Lorillard, however, for the birds 
have shown a decided tendency to wander 
away, and when once one of the beautiful 
fellows comes across the omnipresent farm- 
er’s boy-with-a-gun there is usually a miss- 
ing bird. For this reason the keeper of the 


loose 


and to ; 
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his birds penned up until time comes for a 
hunt. Then he lets a few go, trusting that 
they will be killed by the owner or his 
friends before they can get off the estate. 
This cannot be called a full solution of the 
problem by any means, for until the birds 
can be turned and allowed the full 
range of a preserve they will be of very 
doubtful value as makers of sport, How- 
ever, the breeders hope to overcome this in 
time, and have been working in that diree- 
tion. 

They found that the Mongolian birds are 
the worst of rovers, very wild, and inclined 
to fly long distances without stopping. They 
found also one English variety that is so 
tame and slow that it not only did not seem 
greatly inclined to venture away from the 
preserve, but that it made little sport. The 
two would cross and produce a bird much 
like the ring-necked pheasant. This has all 
the beauty of its parents and is not 
much inclined to wander as is the Mon- 
golian ancestor nor so sluggish as the Eng- 
lish. But while this is a step in the right 
direction it has not by any means furnished 
a full solution to the problem. 

One of the great questions 
whether the birds turned 
American woods will breed. This has been 
the hope that has urged men on in the 
making of some of the Western preserves 
In Northern Ohio is a section of country 
covered with marsh where ducks alight in 
their semi-annual migrations. This land is 
mainly preserved by Ohio sportsmen. Of 
recent years they have been turning a great 
many pheasants into the preserves, and it 
was stated that the birds were bteeding 
However, the land being of a swampy char 
acter, was overflowed with every high wa- 
ter and of late the nests have been drowned 
out and the young birds have perished. 


Further west there has not been this 
trouble. On two preserves in Illinois it is 
claimed that the birds are not only breed- 
ing, but that they are doing so very rap- 
idly, and that the pheasant problem seems 
to have been solved. It must be noted, 
bowever, that as yet there has been no 
shooting on those preserves and that no 
one knows what will happen when the 
shotguns begin to roar. One New York 
dealer to whose interest it is to make 
pheasant raising appear successful says 
they will be frightened into leaving the 
country, orsat least leaving the preserve 
and falling into territory where they will 
be shot by the first hunter. 

A similar degree of success is reported 
from one large Missouri preserve. Here 
the birds have not strayed, for the reason 
that the club making the preserve has 
leased the hunting rights to nearly a whole 
county, and the range is too great to tempt 
the birds to seek a wider one. This pre- 
serve was opened for shooting last Winter 
for the first time and a number of the 
birds were killed. 

To the average American there is some- 
thing repulsive in the mere mention of 
pheasant shooting on a preserve. If he 
will analyze it, the feeling will no doubt 
trace back to some story of hunts on other 
preserves in Europe where the birds were 
iriven into nets and slaughtered after the 
manner of chickens in a pen. But no 
such thing has characterized sport on the 
American estates. On the Missouri pre- 
serve in question they were hunted in ex- 
actly the same manner as partridges. 


The English pheasant is a larger bird 
than the partridge and not so swift of 
flight, making rather easier shooting. Still, 
since they are generally found in the brush 
it is by no means an easy matter to kill 
one when it flushes and darts away. Some 
hunters found sport shooting the birds 
with a small rifle, not as the partridge is 
sometimes killed by a man stealing through 
the woods and shooting a bird in the head 
as it stands. Sometimes such a hunter 
takes along, instead of a bird dog, some 
dog that will bark. Such a dog will lead 
the birds to tree. 


Since the sportsman shoots for the head 
and since the head is most of the time 
moving this is by no means bad sport. Still 
it will never take the place of the more 
general sort of shooting with a ‘shotgun 
over a bird dog. Just what has been the 
result of this shooting on the birds of the 
preserve cannot yet be told. Some haye 
seattered to the surrounding lands and 
have been killed. But whether or not these 
have been in such numbers as to make 
their loss a matter of importance is yet to 

The Missourians think not, but 
experimenters of the East are inclined to 
a pessimistic view and believe most ef the 
pheasants will leave after a few seasons 
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them. A rural hunter ‘who knows little or 
nothing about game, and has next to no 
ideas about game protection, seeing a bird 
and far more beautiful than any 
he has ever seen before will, nine times out 
of ten, shoot it, regardless of law. In 
one community of Northern Michigan a 
neighborhood turned out in force at the 
report that some strange and wonderful 
birds had appeared, scoured the 
after the Manner of a rural community 
into which a bear or deer or wildcat has 
strayed, and killed nearly all that had been 
placed there, 

The State Game 
has tried faghfully 
success in his State. 
a preserve 
ground and low 


Warden of Minnesota 
to make the birds a 
To this end he created 
which has both high 
There are oak trees on 
high ridges that run eastward and west- 
ward between two chains of lakes. It 
was his idea to make also a duck preserve, 
ind to that 
the lakes 


on land 


end he forbade any shooting on 
The latter phase of the 
serve decided success, for since 
there was no shooting on the lakes thes« 
became cities of refuge to the ducks which 
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of the pheasant resort, and those birds 
began to go elsewhere. The owner had to 
care for his preserve a man who had 
raised pheasants in Sweden, and this man 
attributed the disappearance of the pheas- 
to the fact that the drove 
them away to be killed by farmers. 
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but when he began to turn them loose 
upon his estate they disappeared, and went 
way of pheasants further east. 
importations in the re- 
was one of fifty birds 
made last year by William Bayard Cutting. 
The birds free upon his country 
place near Oakdale, L. I. It seems proba- 
that Mr. Cutting’s attempt will meet 
greater than some of the 
for about him every hand are 
other country places, owned and preserved 
by The that the 
bird range thousand 
acres of preserved land, may do a 
amount of wandering before they 
into the domain of the irresponsible 
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COLLEGE LIFE IN COLONIAL DAYS 


Col. George Washington 
many of his future associates in re- 
bellion were loyal servants of his Britannic 
Majesty; independence and world-power for 
North America was but the unvoiced dream 
of a few daring minds, when Nathaniel 
Ames, Jr., newly arrived at the dignity of 
freshmanhood in Harvard College, opened 
his diary with this nalve protest to pos- 
terity: 


HE French and Indian war was at its 
height; 


Cambridge, Septr. 20th, 1758.—They who see 
this in future times may know that it is the 
covering of an old Almanack 1758. And do not 
despise old times too much for remember that 
2 or 3 centurys from the time of seging this you 
will be counted old times folks as much as you 
count us to be so now. Many People in these 
times think the Consumation very nigh. Much 
more may you think so, and do not think your- 
selves so much wiser than we are as to make 
yourselves proud for the last day is at hand in 
which you must give an account of what you 
have been about in this state of Probation & 
very likely you are more given to Vice than 
we are, and we than the last Century folks; if 
you have more arts than we have that you your- 
selves have found out impute it not to our in- 
ability that we could not find them out for if 
we had only those very arts that we have now 
when we first came to settle in North America 
very likely we should have found out those very 
things which you have the honour to be the In- 
ventors of. 

Dinner is ready I must leave off. 

This ought to be salutary reading for the 
complaisant collegian of to-day—particular- 
ly that last delightful paragraph in which 
the young writer comes a healthful, ma- 
terialistic header from his speculative high- 
horse. Collegiate spelling and composition 
haven't altered much in 143 years. 

Nathaniel Ames, at the time when this 
diary begins, was in his seventeenth year 
His father, a well-to-do physician of the 
old town of Dedham, Mass., was known to 
fame as a publisher of almanacs, which 
may be considered as the ancestors of the 
modern magazine, and the son succeeded 
the father both as doctgr and publisner. 
Necessarily, most of the entries in the 
diary are omitted, and of the few here 
given there are several that only their au- 
thor could fully explain; but, meagre as 
they are, they give a good flavor of the 
college life of the period. 

January, 1758. 

came home vacancy beg. 

Doctr. Miller preach’d, went hear him. 

kept school in the new room. 

Mr. Havens day of prayer. 

Holloway took a fine prize La Glorie, 

“Vacancy,” of course, is ‘ vacation.’’ 
Holloway seems to have been a privateer 
whose inroads on French commerce are 
several times mentioned. 

February. 

8 Vacancy ended. 

21 Went to Doctr. Wigglesworth’s Lecture. 

23 cato brought some wood & Linnen. 

27 performed all the Duties of the Day. 

It is easy to imagine “ cato,"’ a trusted 
family slave, on his way to Cambridge with 
the wood and linen, with the absurd 
scratch wig of the period over his natural 
wool. It is also easy to see his young mas- 
ter patting himself on the head for having 
“performed all the duties of the day "— 
for this is the only time that entry appears. 


MARCH. 
2 Snow at night. Class met about Logick. 
11 Lord Loudon came to our House talked 


about corn. 
14 Paid Prentice ye 2 first Quarter Bills 58.10. 


18 fit with Sophomores about Cust. 

20 had another Fight with the sophomores. 

22 Went to Newtown Ordination. 

The “ cust,”’ concernithg which there was 
war with the sophomores, were the “ cus- 
toms’ by which freshmen were obliged to 
stand uncovered in the august presence of 
upperclassmen and to show their humility 
in other ways. Perhaps it is significant 
that in the se@ond entry on this topic, 
“Fight” is spelled with a capital F and 
* sophomores " with a small s. - 

April. 

6 general Fast, went to meeting. 

11 training day, the Governour & Col. Frasier 
came to Cam. 

20 went a gunning after Robins with Hooper. 

There also a various items about 
gitna 00 mneeting, whe prenched, and as t0 
where the court “ sot.” 

May. 


22 Went a fishing with 13 of my (lass mates, 
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} calf tho’ he 


sot away from Cambridg> wharf at 12 o'Clock 
catch'd 3 cods besides dog fish, skates, & Sculpins; 
d at Nantasket at 8 o'Clock at night, lodg’d 
at a Tavern, sot off in the morning between 7 
& Se k, pass’d holloweys prize Arriv’d at 
the Castle at 2 ‘ck saw Mr of Dedham, 
dined with Mr. Bacon, did not sse Captn Met- 
was on the Castle. came from the 
» Charlestown from whence we walk‘'d 
Cambridge which we were oblidg to 

being so low we could not come up 


Gay 


Castle 
on foo 

. the Tide 
Cambridge River 

Quite an outing. Holloway continues to 
take prizes, a 90-gun ship is burned in the 
Mediterranean and various expeditions 
against victories over the French are 
briefly 


and 
noted. 
June 

6 fleec’d Mr. Hancock 

8 hoisting of Palmer & Browne. 

23 Declaimed this morning left off my wigg. 
26 Presidents Grass Mow'd 

30 Valedictory day, I waited 
Tom Wentworth was Orator. 
Just what happened to Mr. Hancock is 
not clear, but I am afraid that Palmer 
and Browne were hazed. The mowing of 
the President's grass seems to have been 


legitimate. 


on the Orator, 


July 
1 finished the Presidents hay. 
3 Cato a play acted at Warrens Cham. 
6 Cato to perfection 

11 did not go to pray’rs. 

13 dismiss'’d from reciting 

14 Cato more perfect than before. 

16 Sot in Sophimores Seat. 

The author seems now to be a full-fledged 
sophomore. Judging from the super-perfect 
performance of ‘‘ Cato” in Warren's cham- 
bers, college theatricals flourished in 1758, 


August. 


11 Hedley Eaton Dana Daniel took off the 


Doors. 

15 Hedley and Daniel went to Providence. 

16 Dana run off, Eaton paid 10 Dollars. 

23 Vacancy ended did not go to Coll. 

31 Went to College this Day with Daniel. 

There is a world of history between these 
lines, and the backwardness of the writer 
in returning to college leaves room for sus- 
picion that he, too, may have been impli- 
cated in the door-lifting. 

November. 

2 Sent home by Mr. Hunting. 

13 made two Rockets. 

18 Calabogus Club begun. 

26 Fort Du Quesne taken by Gen’ral Forbes, 

29 Painted Court of France. 

30 Ditto. Stay’d home a week new Maid Pitch- 
er. 

Young Ames was sent home by various 
tutors at sundry times. In view of the 
news of Fort Du Quesne, it Is safe to as- 
sume that when the Court of France was 
painted it was painted red; but what in- 
duced the young writer to stay at home on 
the 30th is too difficult for conjecture. 

December. 

8 Quarter Day. Skated all Day & Dined on ye 
Pond. 

9 went Whitfield club Hooper's chamb. 

12 I responded to the class, 

14 had some cold Pig, catch'd cold. 

21 had a dance at -Bradfords Chamber, 
chum at Boston all night. 

23 Cato brought me some wood, very cold. 

26 began 3d book of Euclid. 

27 Corporation met President sick. 

31 Club at my Chamber Saturday night. 

Even before the Revolution December 
was a gay month in the college year. There 
were dances, club meetings, class festivi- 
ties, and, best of all, plenty of geod skat- 
ing. In fact, although the work of the 
freshman and sophe sore years in 1758 
would probably be mainly covered by the 
curriculum of a first-class high school to- 
day, these brief extracts emphasize the 
trite truth which the average historical 
novel tends to obscure, but which ts the de- 
light of the lover of historical study—that 
through the past centuries, boys as well 
as men and women, whatever forms of ex- 
pression they may have used, thought and 
acted very much as they do to-day. ~ 

ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 
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His Refuge. 


Lawyer (to client.)}—Have you put in your 
answer to this suit? 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“ And what did his Honor say?" 

“Told me to go to the devil.” 

“ What did you say to that?” 

“Told him I would go to you.% 

















T waa one of those househoid events 
| which are comedies or tragedies ac- 

cording to the point of view. The young 
housewife to whom it happened considered 
Wt a tragedy at the time, but her friends 
to whom she tells the tale regard it 
as a great joke. There is one child tn the 
family, a small boy of five, on whose ac- 
count the family had packed up belimes to 
return to the city, for the young man be- 
gan his proper education this Fall in the 





sad 





public echools. The moving was a great 
trouble, for there was the house in which 
the family had spent the Summer to put 


to rigl ts, the goods to go home to be sorted 
from those to remain, and then upon the 
return to the e‘ty the city house to be 
cleaned and put in order for the Winter— 
a task no lighter than it might have been, 
because the painters and paperers had been 





at work a part of the Summer. To top 
it all, the family servant was not over- 
efficient, and altogether it w one of 
those hard times which housekeepers pass 





through with more or less cquanimily once 
or twice a year, The fifth birthday of the 
small boy did not arrive until the day 


after the homecoming, and it was a great 
day for him. He awakened in the morning 


in a state of effervescence not altogether 
unusual. This day the feeling grew until 
it was absolutely necessury to do some- 
thing to let off the superabundance of vi- 


tality, and the small boy decided that the 
most all-around pleagant way Was to give 


a party. The city house is really a sub- 
urban house, where the families know 
their neighbors, and the small boy gave out 
his invitations right and left to ail the 
ehildren of his acquaintance (to come over 
to his house that afternoon to a party 

his birthday party. The children were of 


course delighted, and in the afternoort they 
arrived, every mother’s son and daughter 
of them—not one regret was received. The 
most surprised woman in the whole city 
that day was the small boy's tircd mother, 
who had net been taken into the 
man's confidence, when saw 
down upon her this little army 
all in their best bibs and tuck 
was nothing to do then but to 
them in the best way which she 
did, and each housekeeper can judge for 
herself as to the comic or tragic elements 
of the affair. 
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There ts always some doubt as to the suc- 
cess of training schools for domestic serv 
ants, and attempts to start the schools are 
so often unsuccesaful that a letter written 
by an Atlanta woman to the editor of The 
Constitution of that city is interesting. She 
has a family in which are several chil- 
dren, including one infant, and the servant 
leaving it was necessary to find another 
and one who was thoroughly capable. Ap- 
plication was made to a college where col- 
ored girls are taught everything from 
“kitchen work to Latin,’ and the girl who 
@ppeered in answer to the call proved towbe 
a treasure, She understood sewing, house- 
work, waitiug on the table, was good with 
the chiliren, amiable, and respectful. Apro- 
pos of the difficulty of getting giris to go 








to schools of domestic science, possibly 
this shows that they should have a little 
of the higher education thrown in with 
their more humble work, and the result 
would be more satisfactory. Where to get 
other such girls and how to get them 
when young to enter schools where they 
will be trained, and where to {ind the 
schools to put them into is the question 
which interests the average housekeeper 
The writer of the letter told the story of 
her domestic ;rize as a suggestion to Mr 
Carnegie of a way in which he might wel 
invest his money. Her idea was to have do. 
mestic training schools for the poor whites 
of the South, for whom there are few 
schools of any kind. It is not a bad sug- 
gestion, and Northern people would not 
object to any philanthropy of the kind Mr. 
Carnegie would start in the North. “ We 
can live without friends, we can live 
without book but ilized man cannot 
live without cooks." if } Carnegie could 
solve the domestic servant problem the 
Dewey arch would not be a consideration 
to the monument which would be raised in 
honor of so great and good a deed by a 
people truly blessed, 

While there is a difficulty in this coun- 


try in finding young women who will take 
up domestic work and perform it properly, 


on the other side girls are compiaining 
because men and boys are cutting them out 
of their normal professions. Chefs are on 
the increase, and in big establishments 


men and boys are employed to the exclu- 


sion of girls in the kitchens, and these 





are 
not able to obtain positions where they 
will receive the training they require to 
become good cooks, and there is danger 

the cordon bleu will become extinct. 

young women who are being ousted 
in this fashion have banded themselves to- 
gether, and are asking for their rights 
and positions in the kitchen. All honor 


to the woman's rights procession of France! 
May they have all the rights they claim! 


Here is something that may not be new 
in regard to linen, but it is al least not 
a generally understood theory. A young 
Irishman Who knows linens not only be- 


cause he was born in the country of flax, 
but because he is in the business as well, 
says that linens should never be touched 
by a hot fron. 

“In the first place, on the other side 
the poorest people would not use the linens 
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| The hostess did not receive her guests, 
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They are coarse, and not half linen at 
that, and having the Iinen on the other side 
we know how to take care of it. You 
would fird, if investigation was made, that 
nice handkerchiefs are never ironed with- 
out another piece of cloth over them. Our 
tablecloths are never touched by the irons; 
they are all mangled and towels as well 
The contact of linen with Mnen will give 
it the best kind of a gloss. That which 
is given by a hot iron is not natural, 
and it takes the life from the matertal 
Two maids in Ireland take a tablecloth 
that is to be mangled, pull it and shake 
it, fold it carefully, and put it through the 
mangle. It is folded and put through again 
and again, with the smaller folds the last 
time, and the more substance there is the 


heavier the pressure is brought to bear on | 
it, so it is given a natural polish. Then j 
| 
| 





a good cloth from the softness and fine- 
ness of the materials will loose these 
creases almost entirely when it is put 
on the table. We would not consider It 


good form to put on a cloth that had been 
ironed smooth without a crease, 458 some 
superfine housekeepers do over here. iM 
finer linen was used more on this side, it 
would be much less-expensive. Of the finest 
linens only comparatively few are im- 


ported to this country, as there is no surety 
of a sale for them, large prices are charged, 








and the importer or merchant makes a 
big commission.” 
—— 
Two-threaded black saxony, a good house- 
keeper says, is one of the best things to 


darn black stockings. It will keep its color 
better than any of the regular darning cot- 
tons and is softer and generally more satis- 


factory. 
- 3 


Major, a big English hound the 
delight of a certain household not far from 
New York, was in disgrace the other day. | 
He was shut up in the yard, and looked the 
picture of woe. A friend of Major's and 
of the family, who chanced to see the un- 
happy prisoner, learned the whole sad tale. 
Major's mjetress had decided that day that 
she would go into the kitchen and do a lit- 
tle cooking on her own account. The chil- 
dren are very fond of her molasses cookies, | 
and what a pleasure it would be to surprise 
them! Making cookies is hot and tiresome 
work, and it was with a sigh of relief that 
the last pan of them was taken from the 
oven. There were three pans of them, 
each about the size of the floor of the oven, 
and she them on the hearth to 
while she went upstairs, leaving the kitchen 
alone. At least she thought it was alone, 
but it chanced that Major was on guard, 
and when he saw the cookies he was de- | 
lighted. He had never eaten ginger cookies 
before, but he knew by the odor that they 
were good. How kind of his mistress to 
leave them there! Major took one of the 
cookies. It was as good as it smelled, and 
he swallowed it whole and tried another 
and another. [It wus not fifteen minutes 
later when the housekeeper returned to the 
kitchen to put away the cookies, and found 
Major with a somewhat but very 
amiable look, ‘sitting at the outside door, 
while three empty pans stood on the hearth, 


who tis 


set cool 


sleepy, 
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there was! The girl was arrayed in a 
white gown, with pearls around her throat, 
but the upper part of the dress, which the 
girls recognized, was nothing more or less 
than one of the seventeen underwaistse. The 
laugh was not all on the hostess's side, for 
when she had time to take breath, she dis- 
covered that her mysterious invitations 
had taken effect literally, and not only she, 
but every one of her guests was wearing a 
little corset cover dress waist, which no 
one but the initiated would have known ex- 


cept for the narrow lingerie ribbons run 
into it, 
—--@&— 
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F. Moberly Bell, the general manager 
of The London Times, in cabling to his | 
paper, spoke of the bright colors worn in 
Washington on the day of the funeral of 


the late President. Mourning dress has 
not been compulsory here, as it was in | 
England at the death of Queen Victoria, | 
but there has been a noticeable attempt 


to show personal respect to the dead Chicf 
Magistrate, at in New York. It was 
observed immediately in the shopping dis- 
triets. It could not have been by chance 
that so many women were wearing black 
and white, long black suéde gloves, many 
of them over their sun-burned arms, while 
those who were in the brightest colors— 
having nothing more sombre itn their ward- 
robes undoubtedly—wore a bit of crape or 
black somewhere. One girl wore a bit of | 


least 














bce ise 


black on her little chatelaine .watch, an- 
other had a bow of red and white ribbon 
intermingled with black,.and on Thursday 
many women wearing bright gowns also 
wore black bands on the left arm or a 
knot of crape in the buttonhole. 

--—- }-— 

The children in the public schools who 
were asked to pray for the President's 
recovety before he died, certainly took the 
matter seriously. In School No. 32, in 
Brooklyn, one of the teachers who has a 
room full of little girls of from ten to 
twelve, told them to bow their heads and 
each pray silently for the suffering Presi- 
dent. The children were greatly interest- 
ed in this, and it was a beautiful sight to 
see every little head bent, and all the 
solemn little faces, The teacher said to 
herself that she would let the children 
pray until the first uneasy little girl 
showed signs of restlessness. But minutes 





went by, and there was not a movement. 
One could have heard a pin drop. The 
teacher let her eye pass %ver the bowed 


heads, but there was still not a movement 
and not a sound. She bowed her own head 
again and waited, but still no movement in 


aul that roomfull of little girls, and she 
tapped on the desk to call them to atten- 
tion and the lessons of the day. 

“If I had not,” she said later, “I am 
sure those little things would have gone 
right on praying until 12 o'clock.” 





SMART STYLES IN HATS. 


Sits Sa tas eek Dok tekbe Seen. Ce 
hatter—which is a very different 
thing from millinery from the milll- 


ner, The hatter makes hats with decided 
lines, strong effects, simple hats, stylish 
hats, as there is always more style in sim- 
ple lines than in fluffy effects. Not that 
the hatter does descend to the latter 
occasionally, but then there is a cer- 
tain symmetry of lines that is not all fiuff 
and feathers. 

This is 
hats, for it is pre-eminently the season for 
outdoor life and a little early to give much 
thought to the evening hat. There is not 
much that is new this year, but many hats 
which are most attractive. As to the novel- 
ties, a little ladies’ hatter on Madison Ave- 
nue who makes smart English models says: 

“ There nothing this 
year but the Continental shape, the three- 
hat, with angora and marabout 
The first is an 


not 
even 





the season for the more simple 


is absolutely new 


cornered 
for materials 
ly pretty shape, which will be becoming to 


oxceeding- 





many people, and the angora 

| bout will give a soft effect to everythi: 
The angora is made up on a horsehair 
foundation and the soft, fleecy whiteness Is 
going to be exceedingly smart with furs 
this Winter, and it is wonderfully becom- 
ing, softening all the lines of the face. 
Everything that is said of the angora can 
also be said of the marabout, which has 


all the charms of the angora intensified 

“Cloth and taffeta will all be q 
well as velvet, and castor and beige will be 
prominent colors. There are new ribbons 
that are stylish, velvet 






use as 


and also quite new. A beautiful velvet of 
black has a striped black and white edge 
which is most effective. 

“ The things in everything will be 
the most original, and the smartest models 
not 


best 


are those which do follow popular 


styles.” 
The 


hats, 





quite new for 
is both stylish 
has the 
white hair, 
made of row 
with gray 

under rim of the hat 
of white tulle and 


angora is something 
material 
hat 
soft 


which 
of 


and a 
and becoming. A 
all 
ban-shaped 
horsehair 


broad 

the 
and row 

angora 


it 
of the 

rim 
edged 
tint. The 
finished with folds 
only trimming is a knot of black velvet 
the band resting against the hair 

Another simple and stylish hz 


crown tur- 
of 


of a 





delicate 





the 


on 





it is a rolled 


with two points finishing either 


sailor, 

















Major had done his duty like the noble 

hound he was, and not a cooky was left. 
pay eee 

Wandering around in one of the up-town 
shops the other day was a girl carrying 
a gruesome burden in her apron. It was 
full of delicately pink-tinted, well-mani- 
cured ladies’ hands. They were the hands 
of the lay figures upon which gowns are 
exhibited. After a little they become badly | 
soiled, have to be taken off and carri a | 
away to be washed, and then are brought 
back and screwed into position. | 
The queerest party on record is a corset | 
cover or underwaist party The girl who 
gave it had a short time previous been so | 
unfortunate as to break her leg. That ne- } 
cessitated a long stay indoors, and to amuse | 
herself when reading grew tUresome, she | 
sewed. Just before the accident there had 
been a sale of white goods, and the girl 
had Jaid in a stock that at some future | 
time she intended to make up. She was not 
at all sure how much material it would | 
take, it really does take but very little, and | 
her supply was generous. In her invalid 
condition she could do only such parts of 
the sewing as could be done by hand, and 
after cutting out a waist, she would put 
in tucks by hand, sew on Hamburgs and | 
lace, feather-stitch the bands, and make 
the buttonholes, There was much more 
done by hand than would have been done 
under ot r circumstances, and still, as the 
girl was industrious, the number grew, and 
by the time the leg was well enough to al- 
low machine stitching, there was an array 
of seventeen corset covers, tucked and 
shirred and ruffled and made in all the | 
dainty ways a girl's ingenuity could in- 
v t It became a ‘standing joke among the 
girl's friends, and when the seventeen were | 
all complete, the girl conceived a brilliant 
idea -she would give a corset cover party 


She is a bachelor girl, and the party would | 
have to be given in her own room, but 

that would be half the fun. She sent out | 
her invitations, which were mysteriously | 
worded, and invited seven of her most in- 
timate friends to come the underwaist 
There was a general acceptance. 
for | 
Stairs 

be the | 


to 





party. 


it was necessary for her to be up 
preparing the feast, which was to 
first thing on the order of exercises. When 
everything was ready, she went down to 
receive her guests, stood outside the door 
and prinked a minute. and then burst in 


bought by some wealthy people over here. | upon them. Such a shout of laughter as 
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dence, 
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with 
tailor 


nille 
gray the 
and white 


aigrettes, 


in folds, 
hat two 
pompons 


trimming on 
fe 
the hat a 


hat of 
with 


An 
tur- 
and 


smart finish 
the 


under 


giving 


shape is of 


same 


quois blue rim of black 


black pompons 
after a 
white 
littl 
with 


black velvet 


made 
of 


but a 


hat is 
model, a turban 


similar 


In a smaller one 


French doe- 
finer 
black 
which 
carried 


material 
broadcloth 
chenille dots. A of 
faces the the 
above it, showing an effective line of black 


than embroidered 
line 
inside of rim is up 
and a green and black 
side from the back. 


ines and in black and 


at the edge parrot 


is put on one 





On the same simple 


| white, which ts always good in tailor hats 


the 
row and row of 


sailor, rim and 


white doe- 


is a wide-brimmed 
crown made of 


k velvet 





the 
rim, 


around 
outer edge of the 
standing edge and fencing in the 
cumferance of the hat, innumerable 
black wings completely encircling it 


skin, a bia band 


crown and on the 
cir- 
littl 
The 


satin in 


on 


under side of the hat is of liberty 
black laid in folds. 

A French sailor is of pale-gray beaver, 
the wide rim rolling smartly as if raised 
by a strong wind, the bound with 
white felt, the hat draped with a fancy 
gray silk showing a pattern im large polka 
dots in white) and at the left side of the 
front, partially covered by folds of the stik, 
a white dove. 

For a purely tailor hat there is a charm- 
ing one in a gray Oxford cloth, the body of 
the hat of the cloth, put on row and row, 
with the under side of the high-rolled rim 


of black 


edge 


on one side and a 
heavy silk on the other. Very smart are 
the black velvet ribbons faced with white, 


covered with a network chenille 


and white worsted, while for trimming at 
the left of the high-rolled front are 
white-frosted black pompons, and two quills 


side 


, curved to pass around the hat; the one to 


the back on the outsidg of the rim and ¢he 
other passing around the front inside the 
rim. 

Even prettier than this is a hat in the 
Continental shape of a gray a trifle lighter, 
made in the same stylish way, row and row 
of the cloth covering the crown, the black 
and white rim of angora and black chenille, 
The only trimming is two wings, one on 
either side of the hat on the outside of the 
rim. These wings are most effective, black 
and White showing first a little patch of 
black at the base, then a patch of white, 
and the remainder of the wing of black. 
The patches of black and white have a 
military effect, which is in keeping with 
the style of the hat. 

But when talking of simple and 
smart hats the time has come for mention- 
ing the rainy day hat which the raglan girl 
will wear on rainy days. She will undoubt- 
edly have her hat to match the raglan and 
of the material, but here is the mod- 
el, which is delightful. It is a derby, low 
of crown and wide of rim, made of stitched 
Oxford and simply finished, with a tailor’s 
band of black silk around the crown and a 
binding of the same material around the 
edge Nothing more—but it is a chic little 
hat, and one that will withstand all weath- 
ers 

To go from this hat to an extreme which 
it should meet in the wardrobe of the 
smartly dressed young woman is a hat 
made for a golden-haired blonde; it is sim- 
pie, also, but by reason of the great amount 
of work that is in it. It is a big flat hat, 
standing out with a flare over the face, and 
made of a wonderful! shade of rose leaves, a 
coral red, the entire hat of the petals, 
which reach their deepest tint on the edge 
and grow paler toward the centre. The 
only bit of trimming on the hat is coral 
ribbon, with two strass buckles, one holding 
straps of the ribbon on the top and the 
other on the band close to the hair. 


one is 


made 





White worsted braid with a coarse weave 





forms some smart hats. This material is 
stylish and will probably not reach the 
popular stage this Winter, at least, and it 


is a safe investment. The whole hat, rather 

















a large Amazon, is formed of this material, 
put on row and row Draped around the 
crown, or rather lying along the rim, is 
black velvet ribbon, while a big. broad, low 
Alsatian bow of the velvet finishes the 
front The hat is slightly tilted. 

Quite different from any of the others isa 
rich hat of deep colors, brown velvet, with 
Autumn foliage in subdued tones. This is 
i rather large hat, made on what is called 
the English walking hat model, the crown 
shirred, the rim draped with the velvet, and 
the Autumn foliage carried around the hat 
and back of a straight high bow at the 
back, passing over the wrt back rim and 
making a pretty finish above the hair. A 
buckle in the front shows a bit of gold in 
the form of a band 

In taffet hats is one of a castor shade, 
made row and row, and each row of the 
ilk stitched. Around the edge is the new 
taffeta ed ribbon, two standing rows of 
it, one of brown and one of tan, and on one 
side under the lifted rim more of the veivet, 
with two mall widely stretched wings 
showing beig: in their coloring 

That black and white are to be worn this 
year, that red will be a good color where it 


can be worn, and that large birds and long 


wings will be good style are some of the 
small points upon which one emay draw 
conclusions 

In Boston. 
Eight-year-old-Parthenia—Mamma, I as 





sure you the death of our canary has up- 


set me dreadfully. 

Mamma—Don't you mind, darling, papa 
will buy you another. 

Parthenia—O mamma, I could—-I could 
cry like a chfid. 


: An “Easy Boss.” 
First Office Boy—What time do you have 
to get to work, Willie? 
Second Ditto—Aw, any time I like, so long 
as it’s before half past six 


pe te, apes 
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Gowns of Well-K 


Women and G 


ISS GWENDOLYN BURDEN was }! white chiffon. The skirt is plain, with the 


seen in a unique gown of soft white 

wool. The fullness at the back of the 
skirt was laid in a triple box plait, the top 
80 cut as to form a sharp upturning point; 
this was stitched at the edges and 
ine point was further outlined by five 
large white pearl buttons, one at the ex- 
treme tip and the others outlining the 
slanting sides. These box ptaits appeared 
again in the fronts of the Eton teeket and 
were pressed flat at the top. At the zides 
th-y cleared the waist line, but lengthened 
toward the middle front until they extend- 
ed some distance below it. There were iong 
ties of white taffeta silk fastened at the 
bust line. The jacket sprung out from the 
back with a distinct outward flare. The 
sleeves showed a tendency to flow. There 
were plaits in the skirt laid lengthwise, 
and bands of the white wool done in out- 
line stitch in dull blue, four inches wide 
an: twelve long, were applied, their own 
length apart, around the skirt near its 
foot. The same were laid across the lower 
edge of the jacket, in the back, and on the 
sleeves and as a collar. A large white hat 
trimmed with pure white ostrich plumes 
topped the fetching costume. 

*,* 

Mrs. John Drexel has an effective frock of 
taffeta lavender crépe de chine. The skirt 
has clusters of the finest possible tucks 
each side of the centre front and also in 
the back. The tight-fitting coat bodice 
is of the lavender @ompletely covered 
with heavy cream-colored lace. The back 
is postillion in cut and the two tablike 
ends covered with lace, and in the cen- 
tre of the back, directly at the waist 
line, are two black rosettes of velvet 
with steel centres, and above them two 
more. The elbow sleeves are finished with 
frills of the lace and have steel-centred 
biack velvet rosettes at the back. There 
are touches of black in the stock and 
the rosettes again appear in the front. 
With this she wears a corsage bouquet of 
mauve orchids, and a small hat formed en- 
tirely of light purple wistaria blossoms. 
Mrs. Drexel carries a plain parasol of the 
same shade and material as her frock. 

s,° 

Mrs. Spottiswood D. Schenck wore at a 
luncheon a gown of black net over white 
silk. The skirt had ruffles at the extreme 
lower edge, and there were insertions of 
black lace nearly four Inches wide, distant 
from each other about fourteen inches. 
These insertions ran to the waist line. The 
bodice showed the same insertions from 
neck to girdle, both back and front. The 
elbow sleeves were frilled with lace. A 
flat white toque trimmed with black was 


worn. 


Miss Edith Clapp was seen recently in a 
frock of thin gray material. The skirt had a 
very deep and finely tucked hip yoke and a 
deep applied flounce, with insertions of white 
lace. The bodice had a yoke of white lace, 
and the lower part of the waist was formc¢.! 
of alternate entre-deux of the gray and of 
white narrow lace. A gray hat was trimmed 
with a long ostrich plume of the same 
shade, and a feathery white and black boa 
Was worn. 

*,° 

Miss Twombly wore one day a frock 
of pale blue veiling. The skirt had sev- 
eral circular flounces with insertions of 
cream guipure, and these flounces were 
headed with guipure, through which black 
velvet ribbon was laced. The underblouse 
was ot white embroidered organdy, and the 
Eton jacket of the veiling had a deep collar 
and revers of the lace. Miss Twombly’s 
light blue hat was of fancy straw, trimmed 
with puffs and chous of white chiffon, with 
touches of blue. 

°° 

One of Mrs. Ogden- Mills’s gowns is of 
white Swiss, the pattern being tiny Mal- 
tese crosses. The skirt is tucked in six-inch 
clusters from waist nearly to hem, and the 
bodice and sleeves are also tucked ver- 
tically, and there are some appliques of 
écru lace, used sparingly, on bodice and 
sleeves. 


muslin, figured, and tucked vertically 

with lengthwise insertions of white lace and 
horizontal ones near the foot of the gowns. 
The bodices were tucked to match, and 
bloused. One was worn over pink taffeta, 
the other over blue, and both wore large 
white straw picture hats trimmed to match 
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white chiffon showing through, and at the 
bottom in fluted flounces. The under-bodice 
is of plaited white chiffon. The bolero is 
of the cluny and the elbow sleeves of 
the lace were finished with frills of 
cluny. At the left of the corsage there is 
a knot of pale lavender satin ribbon. The 
hat she wears with it is a flat one of the 
lace, with soft white plumes at the left. Mrs. 
Oelrichs also wears a full box-plaited boa of 
white tulle with stole ends. Where the 
neck ruche ends and the ends, which reach 
nearly to the ground, begin, inch-wide 
black velvet ribbon is knotted, and this is 
repeated about a foot from the ends. 
*,* 

Miss Lily Oelrichs wears a close-fitting 
gown of pale gray. The material is 
thin and clinging. There are what might 
almost be called ‘‘sunbursts"’ of fine 
tucking all over the tight bodice, that 
is the tiny tucks start from the out- 
er edges and meet at a central point. The 
back of the bodice is a good example of 
this, as the tucks run from the neck and 
the shoulder and arm-seams to the centre 
of the back, where an oval medallion of 
yellow lace, perhaps four inches long, is 
set in. This same design is repeated on 
the upper portions of the sleeves. There 
are horizontal insertions of yellow lace 
in sleeves and front of bodice, and four 
or five wide insertions with tucks between 
form the lower part of the trailing, sheath- 
like skirt. Miss Oelrich's beautiful blonde 
head is usually crowned with a broad- 
trimmed hat of rough castor-colored straw 
with wide paie gray ostrich plumes applied 
flatly to the brim, when she wears this 
gown. + 

. 

Miss Gwendolyn Burden recently wore a 
white muslin. The skirt was very fluffy, with 
row upon row of narrow, finely plaited, 
lace-edged ruffles. The skirt was gath- 
ered slightly at the waist line, and from the 
belt to the ruffles—a third of the skirt's 
length—ran at wide intervals a narrow 
band of white Irish crochet. The round 
waist was made of strips of Irish crochct 
and white muslin, as were the sleeves. A 
pale shade of apricot pink girdle was worn, 
and the immense cream-colored straw hat 
was turned up on the left, and from the 
back narrow satin ribbon ran, and was 
fastened to the high up-turning brim in 
long, flat loops. 


Miss Chloise Hatch was seen in a delicate 
shade of pink muslin over rose pink taffeta. 
The simple skirt was absolutely plain, save 
for a gathered three-inch ruffle at the foot, 
and fitted smoothly around the hips. The 
bodice was unlined in yoke and sleeves, and 
these were of heavy cream-colored lace, as 
was the stock. The sleeves were plain and 
close fitting. Miss Hatch’s hat was a frail 
white straw, and set around the edge of 
the rather wide brim were feathery white 
silk flowers. 


Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt occasionally 
wears an exquisite costume of scarlet 
mousseline trimmed with bands of change- 
able scarlet and mauve taffeta. Both close 
fitting bodice and skirt are laid in the 
finest tucks. In the skirt the tucking is 
done in groups six inches wide and the 
same distance apart, and these extend 
some eighteen inches below the waist line 
and are then allowed to flare, making the 
skirt sufficiently full. About the bottom 
of the frock are two ten-inch tucked ruf- 
fles, and these tucks are also allowed to 
flare to make the ruffles full at the lower 
edge. Inch-wide bands of changeable 
mauve and scarlet silk are applied an inch 
from the edge of each ruffle. The sleeves 
are tucked; two inches from the shoulder 
seam a band of the changeable silk crosses, 
At the elbow the sleeves are allowed to 
puff, the tucks being loosened, and then are 
brought closely in again by more tucks, 
crossed by the bands of silk. The vest, of 


derbilt’s hat to go with it Is of white straw. 
Around the flat brim are masses of Iilies 
of the valley and foliage. The left side 
is lifted and across it from the crown run 
two broad bands of black velvet and white 
satin respectively, laid in folds. Under 
the left brim the white flowers and green 
foliage show. 
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of the bottom of the skirt. There the tucks 
were allowed to flare and formed a ruffle 
around the feet. A wide, pointed and boned 
girdle, stitched in rows with ecru silk, 
clasped the waist. A large black picture 
hat topped the costume. 


*,* 


Miss Anna Sands wore at the Newport 
Casino a robe of pink Swiss. The skirt 
had two five-inch insertions of cream-col- 
ored lace near the bottom. The bodice 
showed crossing insertions of the same 
lace, which was used again in the sleeves. 


A white boa was worn, and a large white | 


hat trimmed with pink and white. 
*,* 

Mrs, Clinch Smith has a unique Parisian 
gown of blue satin of an extremely pale 
shade, really a pastel blue. It is princess 
in cut, and sleeves and frock cling with 
sheathlike' tightness. From the centre 
back and centre front fine lines of black 
cordlike embroidery run down to points on 
each side, and there is a succession of 
these some eight inches apart. At 
waist line, front and back, the petticoat 
portion of the gown is slashed the entire 


ly and discloses. a V Insertion of filmy 
black lace finely plaited. From the point 
at the top where the lace begins it broadens 


to a width of some six inches at the bot- | 


tom. With it Mrs. Clinch Smith wears a 
small close-fittfng toque, pale blue with a 
hint of black. 


*¢ 
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Mrs. Moses Taylor Campbell wears oa 
frock of white net covered with hérizontal 


bands of white satin ribbons. This ribbon 


is perhaps two inches wide at the skirt’s | 


hem. Above it, its own width from the 


lower round, is another band a shade nar- | 


rower, and so on up the skirt. The bodice 
and sleeves are encircled in the same fash- 
fon with white ribbon, and the stock is of 
ribbon. The hat worn with this gown is 
a flat one of delicate open-work straw 
trimmed with white lace and draped with 
a lace veil. 


Mrs. George B. De Forest wore a few days 
since a frock of medium blue linen canvas. 
The upper part of the skirt was plain, but 
the lower was laid in box plaits, left loose, 
and ander the tops of the box plaits and 
showing in the back spaces between were 
broad bands of blue linen embroidered in 
coarse white thread. The Eton jacket had 
this embroidery across the bottom of ths 
back and outlining the neck. The sleeves 
were coat-shaped to the elbow, where they 
flowed, the lower edges being laid in five 
tucks and just at the elbow line a broad 
four-inch band of the embroidery crossed, 
concealing the joining of the flowing sleeve. 
The lower or under sleeves were of white. 


Smart Things in Feather and Fur, 


TUNNING things in big muffs 
boas are to be seen this year, and the 
most elaborate ones imaginable are 

made of Brussels net combined with chif- 


and 


fon, taffeta, velvet ribbons, and chenille 
for dress occasions. Feather boas are to 
be worn, and there are many pretty things 
in them, but the milliners’ confection takes 
the lead not only in price, but in general 
style. 

Some of the handsomest of these things 
for the early season have been imported 
and many of them, even at this early date, 
have been sold. While the full and fluffy 
boas are still worn, and are stylish, among 
the newest there is a tendency to deeper 
ruffles, which lie flatter than the full 
ruchings. A stunning one of these boas 
in black has three rather deep ruffles 
around the neck, ends about a yard and a 
half long, divided on each side into three- 
tailed ends, according to the season's 
styles. Each ruffle and the ends are edged 
with a narrow taffeta ruffle, which itself 
is edged with foids of chiffon, and one row 
of baby black velvet ribbon. It is one of 
the most striking of the imported articles, 
and costs $35. Chiffon folds are seen in 
many ways this year. 

To match this is a muff which ts con- 
spicuous for its length across. This has 
rows of ruffles of the material of the boa, 
finished in the same way with tiny ruffles, 
folds of chiffon and lines af velvet ribbon, 
while the inside of the muff where it is 
carried on the hands is a soft, fluffy mass 
of chiffon. The muff is only $% less ex- 
pensive than the boa. 

Evening coats and wraps furnish all the 
fluff that is desirable in many cases, and 
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length of the skirt, which separates slight- | 
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are also to be seen in beautiful boas, 
fluffed around the neck and with long 
crimped ends hanging. Short boas o@ the 
net and different materials are just long 
enough to tie around the throat where 
they fasten with a short velvet or ribbon 
bow. 

In some Instances long loops and ends of 
ribbon, velvet as a rule, are liked. If the 
woman does not happen to find what she 
wishes in a ready-made boa she can make 
it herself, and not come to grief either, for 
the fluffy, feathery boa matertal is sold by 
the yard. For instance, there is the most 
delightful white dotted black net, with a 
white-bordered black ribbon edge, which 
costs $7.75 a yard, and black and white 
ribbons can be found for ends, and there 
you have a charming boa. 

There is a big selection of fluffy stuff to 
choose from. There is plain black net, a 
big fat ruching of it, which costs $5.75 a 
and velvet can be bought for ends 
of this, ends that simply tie in a short bow, 
or with long loops and ends, or with long 
strings of the ribbon hanging below the 
waist, with a knot and a loop of the velvet 
-a good style if the wo- 
man has the knack of making the loops. 
If she has not it is ten chances to one that 
the girl In the where she buys the 
velvet will make them for her, as she 
would make smaller bows of shorter lengths 
of ribbon. This is not inexpensive, of 
course—did any one ever see anything that 
was really good that was inexpensive’? 


shop 


| ls only semi-occasionally when a good shop 
} sells off 


; stock 


its odds and ends to close out a 
that real bargains can be found. 
There is nothing worth while as a rule in 
this world that does not bring a good 
price. 

As to feather boas they are more popular 
than ever, and are coming not only In black 


and white, which is as good in them as in 


other things, but in pink and blue and 
vioiet, well as im the natural colors, 
The ostrich feather boa is always good, 
and a long boa made of expensive feathers 
is a serviceable, if expensive, piece of prop- 
erty. A beautiful three-yard ostrich feath- 
er boa costs $58.50, and is more economical 
at that price than a net boa at half the 
money, though the latter has more smart- 
ness this year. As long as there is a piece 
left of a good ostrich feather boa it is use- 
ful in way or another. In addition to 
the black and white in these there is also 
the gray and the tans, which will be worn 
by the people who like them. 

Ostrich feathers, marabout and coque 
feathers are the three varieties to be seen 
most frequently this year. The ostrich 
feathers are the old stand-bys, the aris- 
tocracy in the feather family, the Knick- 
erbockers of the boa world, and bear the 
stamp of good taste. While as boas they 
are not the smartest neckwear of the sea- 
son, they are so generally popular that 
they are made up with other feathers, and 
are effective in combination with marabout, 
which is one of the feathers of the season. 

The marabout comes in all colors, the 
delicate shades, the natural, and odd 
brown; and of course the black and white. 
Among the handsomest of the marabout 
boas are those in white, in which are 
curled up at intervals ali over them little 
black ostrich tips, which are shown off 
effectively by the downy whiteness of the 
other feathers. One of these with long 
ends will cost $19.50. The ostrich feathers 
in the natural colors are also combined 
with the white marabout, and a marabout 
boa entirely of this dull, peculiar brown 
is very pretty. 

Coque feather boas come in many designs 
with feathers curled and straight, and a 
white boa is dotted here and there with 


as 


one 


| small feathers of the rich green coque. One 
| of these with the curly white and fancy 


coque feathers will cost only $6.50, and a 


| longer coque feather boa will cost $12.75. 


| For $4.75 and $5.75 very delightful little 


short feather boas are to be found tying 
with a short black velvet or satin ribbon. 


Two Effects of Crowds. 


HAT I like about New York,” re- 
marked a Westerner, “is its 
tremendous energy. The crowds 

and bustle have upon me the exhilarating 
effect of a stimulant. As I move along 
among the masses on the sidewalks, and 
look upon the perpetual stream of vehicles 
of all descriptions in the streets, I am 
conscious of a buoyancy of spirit and an 
increased physical energy. 

“TI feel like going all the time, my mind 
fs brighter and clearer, and, in fact, my 
whole being seems toned up. New York 
and its crowds are more beneficial to me 
than any resort I have ever struck. After 
a two weeks’ stay here, I return home feel- 
ing like another man.” ; 


“ Well, that is strange,’ said the person 
to whom this statement was made. “Do 
you know, New York has upon me just ex- 
actly the opposite effect. To me, what I 
might term the surplusage of life here is 
depressing. I am by no means fond of 
solitude. I have lived in a moderate 
city all my life, and it bores me 
in the country for any great length 
but when I come to New York 
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HE Church of Our Lady of Guadalupe, 
near the City of Mexico, is one of the 
handsomest edifices of its kind in the 

world, It the shrine of Mexico's na- 
tional saint, and has obtained a_ local 
celebrity for miraculous cures almost equal 
to the’ fame of the ancient church at 
Lourdes, France, and the shrine of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupre, in Quebec, Canada. 

Travel-stained, worn, and weary, more 
than 3,000 people last week toiled up the 
steep hill to the Mexican church on one of 
the frequent pilgrimages of which the 
shrine is the object At their head, fol- 
lowed by his priests and acolytes, all 
chanting the prayers of the Church, was 
the Bishop of Zacatecas. Behind him came 
the long procession 

There were some there who were fairly 
well dressed, and well-to-do, but by far 
the greater part were men and women who 
had their last centavo" and sold 
their few personal effects in order to pay 
the railroad fare thither, How they would 
get home they did not know—walk and 
beg as they went, they thought—but they 
were happy in having seen the miraculous 
tilma, and in having prayed before its 
shrine, The sight of the wonderful cloth 
and its marvelous picture more than atoned 
for the privations, past and to come, that 
the long trip entailed, 

To the Mexican “peon”™ a 
to the ‘shrine of the nation’s saint as 
much a duty as it is for the Mohammedan 
to visit Mecca The pilgrimage week 
was the first of the new century, and was 
planned by the Bishop of Zacatecas months 
ago, A long time for preparation 
needed, for when men work for the equiva- 
lent of 12 cents a day, American money, 
it takes a long time to save up enough to 
pay railroad fares for trip of hundreds 
of miles. 


is 


used 


pilgrimage 
is 


last 


was 
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The church on the hill was far too small 
to hold all the pilgrims at one time, and 
while those who could not gain admittance 
to the church were waiting their turn 
they visited the Chapel of the Well and 
prayed before the scores of votive shrines 
which are everywhere on the hill, and 
which almost line the main approach to the 
church. 


But the ptace that attracted most of the 
visitors was the Chapel of the Well. There 
they hastened to drink of the miraculous 
waters of the spring which carhe from the 
rock at the spot where the Virgin first 
appeared to the poor Indlan. To the mortal 
who is disinclined to believe in miracles 
this water Is anything but pleasant It is 
brackish, strong with soda, and just warm 
enough to emphasize its unpleasant quali- 
ties, 

The story of this national shrine of Mext- 
co is no more strange than the belief which 
the Mexican peon has in every miracle 
that it is said to have performed is firm. 
According to the accounts, the blind have 
been made to , the to walk, and 
the deaf to hear. These cures*are attested 
by the canes and crutches which have been 
left behind these miraculously cured 
cripples, and by the offerings and inscrip- 
tions which have been placed in the chapel 
by who could afford to pay for a 
record of their cure. And yet, at the door 
of the cathedral and at every shrine on the 
hill will be found cripples who drag them- 
selves slowly about beg for 
Perhaps have no desire to be 
and are better satisfied to subsist 
charity of the many pilgrims 

The legend on which 
devout belief has been investigated and ap- 
proved as true by the Church at Rome, and 
it the official sanction of the 
Congress of the Mexican Government. Ac- 
cording to the story, Juan Diego, an In- 
dian convert, was on his way to hear serv- 
ice which was held by the Francis¢ 
fathers. It was the morning of Dee 
153 To reach the church from his home 
at Tolpetiac he had to the hill of 
Tepeyac. That morning as he approached 
the eastern side the hill he heard music 
which him like a of 
birds to listen, and as he did 
so he oud of all the colors of the 
rainbow, and in the midst of it a beautiful 
lady. She call to him bowed 
for< Then she 

“Know, my son, 
Mary, mother of the 
that a temple should be built on this spot, 
where all your race will always 
be able to find me and seek my aid in your 
troubles. Go to the Bishop and in my name 
tell what you have and heard. Tell 
him, too, that it is my wish that a church 
be built here, and for doing this you will be 
repaid with many graces.” 

Juan hurried with his story to the Bishop, 
but found littl 
said. Then he started home, but at the 
fame spot again saw the Virgin. He told 
her of the ill success of his errand, and she 
replied that he must not 
but repeat her message 
the following day. 

The next day was Sunday, and after hear- 
ing mass Juan found the Bishop This 
time he was told that if he saw the beau- 
tiful lady again he was to ask for a sign. 
When he left the house the Bishop told 
some of his servants to follow the Indian. 
They did so, but when he reached the hill 
he disappeared, and the servants, unable to 
see him, reported that he was an impostor. 
But while Juan was invisible to the serv- 
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ants he was 
the Virgin, 
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again in 
He told her that 

a sign, and she 
him that on the next morning 
give him one. But Juan did not come 
back in the morning. At home he found 
his uncle sick, and he remained with him 
two days, Then, on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, he started to go to confession, and 
again passed the hill of Tepeyac. But he 
was afraid of being reproached by the lady 
for not having done as she told him, and 
so he avoided the spot where he had seen 
her. 

This did not avail him, for at the spot 
where the Chapel of the Well now stands 
she appeared to him. She did not reproach 
him, but told him to climb to the top of 
the hill and fill his tilma, or coarse cloth 
cloak, with the roses he would find grow- 
ing there. Juan knew that the hill was 
only a mass of rock, and that no flowers 
grew on it, but he did as he was told. 

At the summit of the hill 
great bush laden with roses. 
them all, and, placing them in his tilma, 
took them to the Bishop. When he had 
told his story to the prelate, he opened 
his tilma to show the flowers. The 
fell to the floor, and then it was seen that 
on the tilma was a picture of the Virgin 
had appeared to the Indian. The 
Bishop fell on his knees, and after some 
time in prayer, took the tilma and placed 
it over his private altar. 

The Bishop—Zumarraga 
at set to work and built 
now the cathedral, at the foot 
When it was completed the 
tilma was hung above the altar. There it 
has remained ever since, only being re 
moved when some of the extensive altera- 
tions were being made to the place, On 
the summit of the hill where Juan had 
gathered the miraculous roses was built 
another chapel, and still a third was erect- 
ed over the well or spring which came 
from the rocks and marked the place where 
the Virgin had appeared to the Indian 
for the fourth time. 
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Accepted by the local clergy and implic- 
itly belleved in by the people, the attention 
of the Pope was called to the miracle. In 
1663 it was recognized, and in 1754 it was 
fully sanctioned and confirmed by a papal 
bull, Before that, in 1736, after the image 
of the Virgin and the picture on the tilma 
were believed to have done away with the 
pestilence which was raging, the Virgin of 
Guadalupe had been solemnly elected Dy 
the Church and people as their patroness 
Hidalgo, too, took a picture of this Virgin 
for his banner when he began the war for 
independence, and she accordingly became 
the protectress of the revolution. 


In 1822 Iturbide, then Emperor, created 
an Order of the Virgin of Guadalupe as 
his highest decoration, and afterward Felix 
Fernandez, the first President, changed his 
name to Guadalupe Victoria Later, in 
i824, Congress decreed the 12th of Decem 
ber to be a national holiday. 

The church of Guadalupe now 
the handsomest in the world, so expert 
clare, so much money 
upon it. But it is in the tilma 
the interest centres. And this 
garment certainly marvel 
same kind of half half 
that is worn by the to-day 
of the roughest material, coarsely 
with irregular meshes. On this the 
appears, showing exactly alike 
side of the cloth Artists and 
men of high standing have examined it 
have testified under oath that it is of 
known of art and that there is 
other picture in the world which 
same characteristics, On different parts 
of the canvas are to be found four different 
kinds of painting, while the gilding seems 
to be rather woven into the than 
painted upon it. 

But, perhaps, 
remarkable 
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garment 
most marvelous 
preservation of 
it. No attempt 

ever been made to clean it, and yet it is 
fresh it not al- 
most 400 years old. And during those four 
centuries it has been exposed, without 
covering, to the smoke of censers 
candles and to the damp air of the church, 
which, filled with saltpetre, the 
most solid substances and has rotted away 
heavy altar hangings of the finest silks. 
These have to be replaced every few years, 
but the strange tilma remains fresh 
strong in the midst of all. 

To describe the beauty of the church 
which has been erected as a home for this 
marvel would be practically an impossible 
task. 
been executed by the finest artists who 
ecu ld be found in Europe. Artists were 
brought from France to paint the frescoes 
on the walls, and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been spent on the smaller de- 
tails 

An idea of the money which has been ex- 
pended and of the richness of the decora- 
tions may be obtained from the crown 
which hangs in front of the tilma and just 
above the head of the painted Virgin. This 
was manufactured in Paris. The rim at the 
base represents the twenty-two Bishoprics 
of Mexico, each one being designated by a 
shield of solid gold. Above comes a circle 
of angels issuing from roses. Between 
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the angels, and supported by them, are six 
shields for the six Archbishoprics of 
Mexico. , 

At the top is an enameled globe, on 
which Mexico is symbolically shown. Above 
this is the Mexican eagle, grasping the 
globe with one talon, while with the other 
he holds aloft a diamond cross. At the 
top of the cross is a ring by which a golden 
cherub holds the crown above the picture. 
The entire crown is of solid gold* and 
weighs many pounds. All the shields are 
surrounded with diamonds, and in the 
breast of each angel is a huge ruby. Al- 
most the entire remainder of the surface is 
covered with sapphires and emeralds, 

But to all this wealth in the church the 
poor pilgrim peons paid little attention. A 
realization of it was beyond their simple 
minds. What they came to see and what 
they bowed and prayed before was the 
picture of the Virgin on the tilma. Once 
they had performed that duty they were 
happy, even though they should have to 


beg their way home. - F. F. T. 


Invited to Succeed Himself. 


Na big city like New York,” said a 
man who has made a success of life 
in the metropolis to a TimEs re- 

porter, “a young man, in that happy irre- 

sponsible period when he is not endowed 
with either too much money or too much 
care, is pretty certain to have some pecu- 
liar experiences, experiences rich in serio- 
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me. At any rate, I had learned from pre- 
vious secretaries of his (and they were 
legion!) that he was not in the habit of 
keeping a man in his employ for more than 
six months, and I had already been with 
him a whole year! 

“So I decided to get out before it came 
to an open breach, in which case I would 
be out a recommendation, and inserted an 
‘ad.’ in a paper stating that I wanted a 
position as secretary. The next morning 
I went to the newspaper office, where the 
clerk handed me two letters. One was 
from an employment agency, stating that 
they had places to burn, (I threw that in 
the waste basket;) the other seemed more 
business-like. It read: 

“** My secretary will leave me on Saturday, 
when the position wili be open. Kindly call be- 
fore that date, with references, on 

JOHN MARSTON.’ 

“Now, you may imagine my amazement! 
Between the humor of the situation and 
the grave prospect of losing my position I 
was lost in a medley of conflicting emo- 
tions. But the idea of getting my own 
position when I had vacated it, of myself 
succeeding myself, and the trap into which 
the ‘old man’ had fallen, was too much 
for my optimistic disposition; I was con- 
vulsed with mirth. 

“This happened on Monday. 
came, and I was almost crazed with ex- 
pectation. During the morning the old man 
was somewhat nervous, as if he expected 
some one who handn't shown up. At last 
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comic clements, where the grave and gay 
co-mingle in the same adventure. 

“IT remember a laughable and yet a 
rather serious incident which occurred to 
me shortly after I had come to the city a 
very green young chap from the country. 
I was reasonably well educated, and pos- 
sessed some excellent references, so it was 
not long before I found a position with an 
elderly lawyer, whose name was Marston. 

“*T was to be his secretary, but in reality 

| | was the generai factotum; that is, I did 
everything, wrote ponderous letters to 
cHents, kept books and swept up, and when 
Winter came I added the duties of stove 
engineer to my other multifarious 
tions, 


voca- 


“Well, this was not so bad, and I would 
have been perfectly satisfied, but what 
galled me that nothing I did suited 
the old man. If I wrote letter it 


was 


a was 


either too short or too long; if I swept up 


1 had either not sprinkled the floor enough 
or I had put too much water on it. 

‘““He was, in fact, such a ‘crank’ that 
1 was tired of my position, and of the old 
man, and [I had good reasons to suspect 
that he entertained a similar affection for 


he couldn't contain himself any longer: 

“Tlas there been no young man here 
this morning wanting to me? No! 
Well, if he does come, tell him to wait for 
| me in my private office.’ 

‘But the mysterious ‘ young man’ failed 
to show up, and had not yet appeared 
when at 5 o'clock the old man bounced into 
his office, wearing a rather disappointed 
expression. 

“*Has that young 
yet?’ he demanded. 

““*You mean the fellow you sent for to 
take my position?’ I inquired. 

“He jumped up as if some one had 
thrown a giass of ice water down his back. 
“*Why, who told you that?’ he cried. 

‘You, yourself,’ I replied, ‘I am the 
inan whose ad. you answered!’ 

“There was a moment's silence. Then @ 
gleam of humor stole Into the old fellow's 
eyes. ‘ You're a brighter boy than I first 
gave you credit for,’ he said, ‘I guess we 
} had better stick together!’ 

“But we didn't, for the following week 
I inserted another ad. and got a position 
that was more secure and where the boss 
was less eccentric.” 
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OES anybody ever hear 
the Thomsonian doctor and his pat- 
ented practice? He was to be found 

in rural towns in New England the 
Middle States half century and 
had in many places enthusiastic 
and adherents The Zotanic System” 
was the favorite appellation, perhaps, of 
those used to indicate the Thomsonian prac- 
tice, though the Thomsonian doctor was 
frequently called a ‘*‘ steam doctor."" This 
owing to the fact that steaming the 
patient was one of his highly cherished 
remedies. 
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The system was more familiarly known as 
“ Thomsonian "’ because it was invented by 
a Dr. Samuel Thomson. Thomson hailed 
from Boston, when he put forth his 
imposing medical book It was impos- 
ing in price if not in size—as he sold it 
for $20. He was probably of New England 
birth, and possessed, judging from his 
of writing, only 
For hi 


t plain common school edu- 


cation. system, education 
In fact, 
doctors ridiculed the physicians of the regu- 
for being “ learned doc- 
" as for using other things than 
Medica. 
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A Dominick Street Vendetta. 


MONG the foreign folk who dwell in 
A the twisted, dingy lanes off Mulberry, 
Mott, Hester, and Allen Streets there 
exists mary a latent vendetta which, if the 
police were less zealous, would break out 
in frequent and exciting encounters, Fore- 
most among these just now is an interna- 
tional feud in the neighborhood of Domi- 
nick Street, known as the vendetta Paolo- 
Rosenstein. 

Paolo is a dusky son of sunny Italy; 
Rosenstein is the sunny son of dusky Rus- 
sia, Rosenstein is the proprietor of a per- 
ambulating emporium of washpans, boil- 
ers, old-oaken-bucket dippers, &c. Paolo 
deals in woolen, Hnen, and cotton textures 
that have found their way into the ash 
barrel and into the street. : 

Up to six months ago Paolo and Rosen- 
stein were friends. Then a “skinner” 
came between them. A skinner, by the 
same token, is a horse in the last stages 
of life, just before he is sent to have his 
oleomargarine extracted. The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals dis- 
courages skinners, but here and there you 
can see them on the East Side, where they 
stand with bowed heads between two old 
shafts as pointed as the hipbones that 
threaten to puncture the poor dull hides. 

If a man owns a “ skinner,”’ or any other 
horse, and if the animal dies, the health 
authorities of the city will cart the body 
away, but it insists upon free delivery on 
the street. That is, the Board of Health 
does not feel bound to enter the stable of 
any man to drag forth the deceased. That 
is the owner's business, and incidentally 
it is an operation of considerable effort. 
As a matter of record, the “skinner” on 
his feet will pass through an infinitely 
narrower passageway than when on his 
back, with legs extended like the sticks of 
a four-masted schooner. It was partly be- 
cause of this difficulty that the vendetta 
began. 

Came _ Rosenstein 
Rosenstein: 

“ Antonio, you vant to puy der pargain 
horse? I sell you my Rosie—I vass sell 
her for a tollars five, pud I giff her to you 
for fower an’ a halluf.” 

Paolo looked Rosenstein between the eyes 
and drew a long whiff from his long clay 
pipe. Then he exploded: 

“Bah! You make-a da monk tsick. Go 
back-a to-a da wood. You sell-a da Rosa 
to me for fouwah an’ a haff, an’ you can- 
na get-ta fi’. Nix.” ‘ 

Then Rosenstein rejoined, as a man whose 
feelings had indeed been hurt. 

“ Antonio,” he said gently, ‘I know you 
vant to puy der horse. I vant to sell der 
Rosie, pud I vant too ter make to you der 
liddle bresent. For vy? Pecause, Antonio, 
you vass mein frent; pecause you vas hel- 
lup me oudt von day ven my Rosie vas 
sick, and because I do not forget such a 
pizziness.”’ 

Then Paolo felt that he had wronged Ro- 
senstein, and he went with him to visit 
Rosie in her stable. He bought Rosie, and 
late that night she was led into Paolo’s 
barn, That night Rosie died. Paolo found 
her so when he went to the stable next 
morning. Paolo was unable to drag the 
deceased out of the barn by himself, and it 
cost him $3 and two hours’ time to wedge 
her through the narrow alleyway into the 
street. Then he returned to his home and 
sharpened his stiletto. 

From that hour Paolo began to skirmish 
and to lurk. He lurked and skirmished and 
skirmished and lurked until late that night, 
when he ca t sight of Rosenstein up the 
street. Rosenstein took to his heels, and 
proved a surprise to the talent. So did 
Paolo. Up the street they went and down 
the next, up side streets and down adjoin- 
ing side streets, up through a tenement to 
the roof and across housetops and down 
another tenement and into the street and 
toward Third Avenue, where a policeman 


to Paolo and said 


ing Rosenstein, but he bides his time and 
remembers. Some time may come when 
none shall be there to interrupt his revenge. 


diate vicinity of Paolo. But Rosenstein 
declines. 
“Vat?” he cries, “leave der easy mark 


mands an explanation. He never gets one 
that is satisfactory. The only answer the 
waiters have is that they must make out 
his bill according to the card from which 
he ordered, otherwise they would have to 
pay the difference. 

A gentleman whose curiosity was aroused 
by this singular practice to the extent that 
he went to the head waiter for a more sat- 
isfactory reason than the table waiter could 
advance, was given this explanation: 

“You see,” sald the waiter, “ the gener- 
ality of men don't care for a heavy lunch. 
One dish and a glass of milk or a cup of 
coffee, with bread and butter, is sufficlent 
for them. Consequently to prevent them 
from getting off too cheap we have to 
put up the price of single dishes. At din- 
ner time it is different. A man wants a 
number of dishes for dinner, and so we can 
afford to. \ake our meats and fish cheap- 
er.” 

“ But do yc 1 think that is exactly-—” 

“ Honest? V. hy not? It is always honest 
to take what p. »ple are willing to pay you 
for what you ha‘ to sell, is it not?” 


“Little Buck’s” Romance. 
66 (TTLE BUCK,” who runs an annual 
L ball at Tammany Hall, famous in 
east side circles as the function 
where the woman with the tiniest feet al- 
ways gets a pair of brand-new slippers, the 
measurements being taken on the floor of 
the dance hall before the assembled mul- 
titude, was one of the guests on the oc- 
easion of“ Big Tim” Sullivan’s annual 
chowder. Some persons prefer to call 
him “Honest Buck,” because he is 
known to be a handler of big money 
for men at the race track who want to 
“ plunge" without their identity becoming 
known and who have to use a man they 
can trust in doing business with the ‘‘ book- 
ies.”” 

It was on the homeward trip, when the 
Grand Republic was moving toward a sky 
suffused with golden light that covered the 
surface of the water with a billowy sheen 
like iridescent yellow silk. Perhaps the 
twilight was the cause of “ Little Buck's” 
gentle melancholy, for there was no sug- 
gestion of glorying in himself when in the 
course of a general conversation about 
women he told this story to a little group 
who had won his confidence. 

“ Youse all knows me," he said. “I ain't 
no saint. Well, I meets a goil here a few 
weeks ago who was different from any I 
been in the habit of runnin’ with. She 
wasn't in me class at all. But I takes a 
likin’ to her, and I goes to see her several 
times. Den I asks her to go out wid me, 
and she done it. The more I see of her the 
more I like her, And she got to likin’ me, 
too. 

“Well, her folks found out about her 
knowin’ me, and there was trouble in the 
runnin.’ They sent fer me to come and 
see ‘em, and I went. I didn’t know what 
wag up, but as soon as I seen her mother, 
a nice-lookin’, little woman, wid silvery 
hair, I kind of made up me mind that I'd 
do the square thing by ‘em, whatever they 
wanted.” 

Little Buck paused a moment, gave a pull 
on a big cigarette which he was puffing, 
then threw it far out into the water. 

“The old lady says to me, ‘Mr. Buck,’ 
she says, ‘I want you to stop goin’ with 
my goil. She ain’t your kind, and you 
know it. Promise me that you won't see 
her any more. Will you.’ 

“ Well, say, that hit me pretty hard. It 
liked that goil. I did that. But I looked at 
the old lady, and something I seen in her 
face kind of made me feel queer. And what 
did I do but promise. 

“I had a date to take the goil to a show 
that night, but I sent her word that I was 
sick in bed. I knew just what she'd do. 
So I went and got a goil I know on the 

, one of them flashy, yellow-haired 
takes her to the show. And, 
we come out there was the 


took out a crumpled bit of blue note paper 
on which in a small hand were scrawled 


carefully replaced it in his pocket. 

he continued to gaze at the darkening sky 
and until the steamer reached her pier was 
oblivious to the merriment that went stead- 
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hop about as is their wont when the band 
comes around. Older folks, too, would 
stand and listen to the solemn notes, and 
sometimes tears coursed down cheeks not 
eften wet from such a source. 

In Hester Street an organ played “‘ Near- 
er, My God, to Thee,” and some one in 
the crowd kneeled down to pray. Hundreds 
followed the example. Passersby in many 
{Instances removed their hats when the 
street bands or organs were playing ‘* Near- 
er, My God, to Thee,” and when “ Lead, 
Kindly Light,” was played, voices could be 
heard carrying parts of the hymn. 

Not within memory have such sponta- 
neous bursts of reverence and affection 


been witnessed on the streets of New York. 


No Joke for the Small Boy. 
UMMARY punishment was meted out 
S the other night to a particularly of- 
fensive specimen of small boy. As a 
Brooklyn elevated train left the City Hall 
station for the bridge, a youngster <*out 
ten years old, who was idling about the 
platform, spat at a passenger through the 
open window. The man had done nothing 
to the boy, had not even seen him, in fact. 

The youngster had of course counted cn 
getting out of reach at once, but he had 
not reckoned on the alertness shown by his 
victim. With a wild grab, the screaming 
culprit was safely caught and pulled into 
the window, getting a sounding box on the 
ear by way of earnest money. And then 
the grinning passengers were treated to 
an exhibition of paddling that left noth- 
ing to be desired in the way or force cr 
thoroughness. 

All the way from the City Hall to the 
bridge that good right arm rose and fell 
like the piston rod of a machine, each de- 
scent augmenting the continuous running 
chorus of staccato yells contributed by the 
patient. At the bridge the guard willingly 
took charge of the tearful yet still defiant 
young ruffian. 

* Shure and it’s a blessing ye lammed the 
young divil. Tim Clancy, his fayther, will 
say thanks to yer whin Oi tell him,” quoth 
the guard. 


Bridge Haunting Pigeons. 
HOSE who visit Fort George, and who 
yleld to a very natural impulse tohave 
a look at what is going ~n dewn on the 
Speedway, are apt to have their attention 
drawn by a sound of many fluttering wings 
as they descend the steep paths and stair- 
ways close beside the Washington Bridge. 
The wings belong to runaway pigeons from 
near-by private cotes, the birds making 
their new-found home in the bridge’s stone 
abutments and the iron arches. 

The pigeons are there Summer and Win- 
ter—lay eggs there and hatch their young. 
They live in the indentations which have 
been left in the masonry to prevent the 

Pssweating of the rock. These indentations 
provide the cozlest sort of homes for them, 
just big enough for two. When the fledg- 
lings are strong and able to fly they soon 
find mates, and also crevices somewhere 
in the rocks of the bridge to set up house- 
keeping on their own account. ~ 


Women and Street Cars. 


HE brakes of the open trolley car 
grated as the car drew up to a cor- 
ner, and the conductor, bell strap in 

hand, leaned out and shouted “All 
aboard!” A fat woman with three young- 
sters began to wander up and down the 
outside of the car as if looking for empty 
seats. Seats enough were to be had, but 
when the woman finally dodged into one it 
was filled—and the only one in the car 
that was so. 

Four persons were seated on it, but the 
woman lifted her youngsters in one by 
one, pushed them ahead of her into the 
crowded bench, and then jammed herself 
in on top. In front of her three seats were 
vacant; behind two were empty, and in the 
first row every seat was unoccupied ex- 
cepting two. 

“Did you ever know it to fail?’ asked 
the conductor, sighing heavily as the stout 
woman proceeded to make herself and the 

“Now, she has not 
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looked them all over she runs outside the 
length of the car and has another pick. By 
that time the conductor has yelled ‘All 
aboard!" half a dozen times, and she is 
panic-stricken and dodges into the first 
seat in front of her, and, of course, that is 
always occupied. 

“The ordinary traveler doesn’t notice it 
so much, but stand here on the end of the 
car for ten or more hours a day and watch 
them, and you begin to wonder. 

“One of the other things I have often 
observed is the different expressions of 
faces which women assume upon entering 
a car. appear smiling and pleasant, 
as if they were about to receive guests in 
an afternoon at home. They generally 
manage to step on men’s and women's 
feet as they pass along the seats, and the 
more they step the more they smile, as if 
it were all a huge joke. 

“Then there is the outright jovial kind, 
who comes in laurhing heartily, though at 
what? Heaven knows. As a rule, they bob 
upon the runboard with a bound, bob into 
the nearest seat, and jounce to settle them- 
selves securely. Thon they smooth out their 
skirts and laugh at the person opposite, 
though I'll eat my cap if they know they 
are laughing, or if they intend to laugh 
at all. 

“There are dozens of other kinds who 
come into the cars—regular types, each 
with distinctive characteristics. But no- 
tice some day how few of them get in with 
a sensible manner.” And the conductor, 
with a grievance against the sex, rang vp 
another fare on the dial and then went to 
collect the nickel. 


The Cat and the Travelers. 


UDGE a man by the way he treats 
dumb animals,”’ said a philosopher; 
or, if he didn’t, he should have said 

it, for it is undoubtedly a truth that was 
worthy the observation of any one of them. 
To a traveler whose course took him by 
way of the Christopher Street ferryhouse 
of the Delaware and Lackawanna Reall- 
road, an opportunity to prove its wisdom 
was vouchsafed by a large, grave looking 
cat with a mottled coat. 

It was remarkable to him the number of 
ways variots people who entered the fer- 
ryhouse had of showing attention to the 
cat. In a very short time the traveler 
grew so facile in character reading that 
he almost knew beforehand what each per- 
son was going to do as he approached the 
animal. The cat seemed to know, too, for 
wher a tall, black-mustached man came 
along she dropped her tail and started with 
a rush for a ‘corner, not, however, in time 
to escape a poke in the ribs with a large 
eane Still another jaunty, kind-faced gen- 
tleman, with a large leather hatbox and 
a dress-suit case, and absently tearing a 
letter into bits, came along. Pussy looked 
into the kind face with a confiding purr. 
He was young and looked so gentle. He 
looked down at her with an answering 
smile, beautiful to see, and the traveler 
decided that he must be a charming person 
indeed, when, straight into kitty’s upturned 
face, into her wide mild eyes, came the 
handful of bits of paper, startling her and 
sending her with distended tail to the other 
end of the room. The kind, good gentle- 
man laughed a happy, ringing laugh, and 
the traveler in the corner marveled at how 
deceptive appearances sometimes are. 

A stout, fatherly looking gentleman in a 
linen hat and holding a small boy by the 
hand, stopped long enough to stroke her 
fur with his umbrella and to admonish the 
smali boy, who undoubtedly saw - visions 
of lost opportunities with a tin can, in lieu 
of which he was pulling the unfortunate 
animal's posterior appendage: 

The ladies showed but small individu- 
ality, it must be admitted, fn their treat- 
ment of the cat. The slender young ones 
who could let themselves gracefully into 
a stooping posture knelt before pussy and 
gently scratched her head or stroked her 
fur, and pussy closed her eyes and lay on 
her side and looked her happiness. But 
the older ladies had to be satisfied with 
using their parasols and playfully poking 
her in the ribs. 

But what was really the most interesting 
of all was a rather rough-looking man, 
dressed in overalls, and bearing the marks 
of hard work on his clothes and hard usage 
im his face. He stopped before the cat 
and looked down at her. Being a well- 
bred cat, accustomed to the attentions of 
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IMLA, Aug. 25.—The monsoon rains, 
which started about a month late this 
year, and on that account at one time 

gave occasion for considerable anxiety, 
have since fairly made up for their delay 
in arrival, From almost every part of In- 
dia there come reports of copious down- 
falls, and there is at present no uneasiness 
whatever regarding agricultural prospects. 

But the shadow now on the land ts that of 
plague. That baneful pestilence is again 
making its presence felt. The advent of 
the rainy season has had the effect of 
driving the people once more into their 
houses, while during the Summer months 
they live very much in the open air under 
much healthier conditions. The insanitery 
habits and customs of the native of this 
country, Hindu and Mohammedan alike, 
are all in favor of the speedy propagation 
of epidemic disease. 

Plague begins to increase like magic 
soon as the people are driven by stress of 
weather from an open-air life to the shel- 
tr of their evil-smelling and ill-ventilated 
habitations. For some weeks past the mor- 
tality from this source has been in excess 
of 2,000 per week, and it is still increasing. 
There is little doubt, indeed, that with the 
advancing season the numbers dying will 
steadily to increase, and that by 
the end of the cold weather last season's 
death rate of some 12,000 a week will be 
reached if not exceeded. 

The virulence of the disease may be seen 
from the fact that the mortality among 
those attacked is as a rule in excess of 10 
per cent. At present the worst districts are 
in what is known as the Southern Mah- 
ratta country, In the south of the Bombay 
Presidency, and in the native State of My- 
sore, Later on there is little doubt that 
the more northern portions of Bombay will 
be seriously attacked, and there is no rea- 
son to hope that Calcutta and other dis- 
tricts of Bengal which suffered so heavily 
last year will escape this. 

The proper treatmeit of this terrible pes- 
tilence is one of the most difficult prob- 
lems before the Indian statesman. When it 
first appeared it was attacked in aeccord- 
ance with the latest theories and beliefs of 
Western science. Sanitary measures, segre- 
gation, and inoculation, to ention only a 
few of the measures, were all tried. Such 
methods were in the last degree repugnant 
to the people, and it was in accordance 
with their practically unanimous’ desire 
that the policy inaugurated just a year ago 
wer adopted. 

This policy, 
ly one of letting 
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OST people have probably learned to 
think of Japan as one of the most 
fascinating lands on earth. Return- 

travelers and missionaries from that 

are loud in praise of its beauties, 

Edwin Arnold has made it appear 

fairyland of tiny people, en- 

paper houses, and bam- 


ing 
country 
and Sir 
a veritable 
chanted gardens, 
boo bridges. 

Although Japan is thus seldom 
with anything that not dainty 
lightful, yet according to the Rev, 
M. Severance, pastor the Port Morris 
Congregational Church of this city, that 
country has an ugly side quite as glaring 
and quite as characteristic as are the soft 
voices and gentle manners of its people. 
Dr. Severance was for five years a mis- 
sionary in the Land of the Rising Sun, and 
traveled to every portion of its different 
islands, 

“It is not nearly so pleasant to discuss 
this side as it is to talk about the wonder- 
ful beauties of the Island Empire,’ Dr 
Severance said in speaking of the subject. 
“Writers on Japan generally are careful 
to avoid it, and I myself generally follow 
their example. Nevertheless it is a plain, 
undeniable fact that an unpleasant side 
does exist in Japan, and all the enchant- 
ment of the other cannot hide it, I mean 
by this the native customs and habits of 
the people, and their manner of living. 

“Take, for instance, the slave trade 
which is carried among young women 
and girls. In every city and town through- 
out the empire quarter called the 
Yoshivara, which is regularly licensed and 
set aside by the Government, in which 
these girls are kept. They are not low or 
vicious women, there of their own volition, 
but sweet, innocent young country girls, 
whose fate is made lawful by the doctrines 
of the native religion which teach that a 
child must support its parents. Agents 
from these houses wander out into the 
country, select the prettiest girls they can 
find, and offer the parents an amount of 
money equal to about $30 for the girl's 
services for a year. If the father is willing 
he may accept the price, and the girl has 
no redress. Virtually, she has been sold as 
a slave. 

“TI weli remember a_ beautiful 
girl who used to attend the school at one of 
our country missions. She was exception- 
ally bright and intelligent, and we were ail 
fond of he’. One morning the woman at 
the head vi the girls’ department of the 
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precautions are adopted, 
but the stringency of the earlier sani'ary 
regulations has been almost entirely re- 
laxed. With a people so ignorant, so big- 
oted, and so suspicious as are the people 
of India it would be difficult to say what 
other course could have been taken. 

I think I have in previous letters given 
some instances of the depth of ignorance, 
the wealth of baseless suspicion, and the 
intensity of fanaticism with which any 
interference with the imme:norial hab ts 
of filth which obtain among the population 
are regarded. I have explained how the 
mere flushing of a drain may lead to a 
riot, how an attempt to disinfect a plague- 
stricken house is regarded as in the nat- 
ure of rapine and outrage, and how the 
‘segregation of the sick is looked upon by 
the populace as a measure of wholesale 


poisoning. 
There is no need, therefore, to 


any of the many examples of these beliefs, 
held, But a case has re- 
not in connection 
of any other 
illustrates so forcibly the 
ignorance and superstition of the people 
of this country that it may be of interest 
to give it here in outline. 

In a district of the Northwest provinces, 
possibly the most thriving, most prcsper- 
ous, and most enlightened part of India, 
the son of a prominent villager became 
addicted to fits. His relatives consulted 
together, and eventually came to the con- 
clusion that a certain low-caste man be- 
longing to the village had afflicted him 
with a devil. 

This man was sent for and asked to take 
away the devil which he had caused to 
take up its fesidence within the sick man. 
He denied all knowledge of such arts, 
and persisted his innocence of the ac- 
tion imputed. The relatives, however, 
unmoved. They still believed that the 
devil had been sent through the agency 
of the low-caste villager. 

He was taken into the inclosure round 
theér house, pegged out on the ground X- 

fashion, and then slowly beaten to death 
with clubs by al! the relatives, being ex- 
horted the while to remove ‘the devil. 
These facts came to the notice of the 
thorities, and the whole of the guilty 
sons, with the exception who 
still wanted, were arrested and tried, 
the result that they have all 
demned to death for brutal 
a murder as it is possible 
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Yet incidents of this sort occur frequent- 
ly in India, for whose inhabitants, the most 
bigoted conservatives in the world, certain 
foolish politicians, both in England and In- 
dia, are demanding votes and direct repre- 
sentation in the government of the country. 
A paternal despotism is the only possible 
description of government for this country 
for years to come, but this fact, patent 
though it be to those who have passed 
long years in the East, is ignored by the 
globe-trotting politician whose acquaint- 
ance with the country is limited tg a few 
weeks’ hurried traveling on the main rail- 
way routes. 

%,° 

The new frontier province, it is confi- 
dently believed, will begin its existence 
somewhere about November next. The dis- 
patch containing the final recommendations 
of Lord Curzon's Government in this con- 
nection went home some weeks ago, and Is 
now in the hands of Lord George Hamilton, 
the Secretary of State for India. 

It is curious, by the way, that one of the 
strongest and most eminent of modern 
British statesmen should be in a position 
official subordination to one of the 
weakest and most lack-lustre politicians 
that ever sat on the Treasury bench. Sut 
at least it may be said for Lord George 
Hamilton that he generally recognizes his 
limitations and accepts without serious fe- 
mur the measures conceived by the most 
brilliant Viceroy India has known for up- 
ward of a generation, 

To revert, however, to the frentier. 
great clans of tribesmen who gave 
trouble in 1897-8 remain absolutely 
cent. There is not so much as a murmur 
from their portion of the border. With the 
Mahsud Waziris, however, the case is very 
different. It may be remembered that a 
long course of outrages, lootings, and 
crimes of every description on the part of 
tribesmen resulted, nearly a year ago, 

intimation by the Government that 
lakh of rupees $33,000— 
or that further 


The 
such 
quies- 


these 
in the 
a fine 
must be paid at once 
would follow. 

The sum mentioned may seem 
American but meant a 
the inhabitants of somewhat 
whose wealth consisted merely 
herds of lean cattle little 
fine was not paid, and as a result a block- 
of the tribe began on the lst of Decem- 
ber last The blockade has continued ever 
since, and has 
of the fine being paid 

Latterly, however, 
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pun- 
small to 
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have suffered severely through the block- 
ade, which stops practically all trade, have 
grown excessively turbulent, and have com- 
mitted outrage after outrage. The blockade 
is evidently extremely irksome to them, and 
their plan is to try and irritate the Briish 
into a punitive expedition into their coun- 
try. . 


This would be, to their ideas, far prefer- 
able to the continued existence of the 
blockade. They have little or nothing to 
lose in a state of actual war, and a good 
deal to gain. When the English cross the 
border they bring money into the country, 
for they purchase immense quantities of 
forage and other supplies on the spot. The 
tribesmen would never stand for a pitched 
fight, but would hang about the flanks and 
rear, picking up such odds and ends as they 
could. 

Convoys of treasure and supplies would be 
ambushed, sentries and stragglers would be 
cut off, and numerous rifles, the most con- 
centrated form of wealth across the border, 
would be secured. The Mahsuds, in fact, 
are trying the time-honored device of the 
Irishman, and are asking their English 
masters to tread on the tails of their coats. 


But it is extremely unlikely that they will 
be obliged in this manner. It may, in the 
end, of course, come to an expedition. The 
tribesmen might become so emboldened by 
the comparatively passive attitude of block- 
ade that they might attack some of the 
British cordon in force, in which case the 
British would be bound to follow them 

In that case it is probable that the tribes- 
men would find that the polite and gentle- 
manly way of conducting trans-frontier ex- 
peditions has about seen its day. In the 
future the British will probably take what 
supplies they want, without going through 
the ceremony of paying grossly inflated 
prices for them 

The 


non-¢ 


ins of sentries and murderers 
‘ombatants will no longer be petted 
caressed, but will receive short-shrift. 
The policy of moderation and gentle concil- 
jation has failed many a time in India and 
its borderland before now, where anything 
shape of moderation is only regarded 
as the we Vith the blood- 
thirsty savages who live beyond the Indian 
frontier kid-glove methods are altogether 
unsuitable This is being recognized, and 
if the Mahsuds compel an abandonment of 
the attitude, they will prob- 
ably their great surprise, that the 
abandoned its kid-glove 
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distress. Her 
of the 


mission came to me in great 
favorite pupil had been sold to one 
traveling agents, 
“We discussed 
point, only to find 
prevent the crime. 
«irl from the agent, 


every 
lo 


from 
powerless 


the subject 
ourselves 
Had we redeemed the 
her father would in- 
stantly have resold her, turning our charity 
into a profitable business. On the other 
hand, had we bought the girl from her 
father for a higher price than that offered 
by the agent, dozens of parents in the vil- 
lage who would not otherwise have sold 
their children into disgrace, would instantly 
do relying upon our offering more 
money to save them. So in the end 
beautiful, gentle, happy girl was led 
to a life worse than death. 


so, 
this 
away 


ugly sides 


of exist- 


“This certainly is one of the 
Japanese life. Another feature 
ence in the ‘Flowery Kingdom,’ which is 
unpleasant to an American or a European, 
is the utter lack of any adequate system 
of sewerage in the cities and towns. Even 
Yokohuma, men walk through 
Streets each morning with large tin cans 
swinging from their shoulders, in’ which 
they carry away tne offal from the various 
houses, and take it out into the country, 
where it emptied into large cesspools 
dug for the purpose along the public high- 
ways. Here it lies, uncovered, beneath a 
scorching sun, breeding smallpox, typhoid, 
and kindred diseases for the unacclimated 
foreigner, and making a journey through 
the rural parts of Japan hideous. 

‘It 4s not likely that the advancement 
of Japan in other matters will bring relief 
in this. In the first place, the people will 
not think of draining their cities into the 
rivers, since they depend upon these for 
their drinking water, and are careful to 
preserve them from pollution, To be sure, 
in every town and village stone steps ore 
built down to the water edge that the men, 
women, and children may descend without 
difficuity each day for their morning bath, 
but the Japanese do not consider that 
bathing in water ruins it for drinking pur- 
poses, 

“But the re is a still more important rea- 
why the Japanese wi!! not consent to 
drain away the waste from their cities 
This waste is necessary for the growth of 
the three crops which the land in that 
country is made to produce each year. Win- 
ter wheat is first grown on a field ond 
when this is reaped rapeseed is planted, 
und after that come the rice crops. Wor 
each new crop the farmers come to the 
dip out their 


of 


in 
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contents, and spread them over the young 


growths. 


‘The Government is trying to induce the 


} farmers to forsake the overworked land of 


the main island and go to Yesso, or, as it 
is known in that country, the ‘ Hokkaido.’ 
There the soil, rich and virgin, capable 
of producing abundant crops for twenty 
years without manuring. Sut the Japa- 
nese dread the cold Winters of Hokkaido, 
and, though the Government has 
lished model farms and agricultural sch 
in that region, and offers them land 
almost nothing, they cannot be induced to 
emigrate 

‘This constant saturation of the land 
with sewage explains why the Japanese 
cannot bore wells for their water supply 
Indeed, it is not safe to drink inland water 

ll. 
‘ Then, 
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estab- 


ols 


at 
when a traveler leaves the large 
coast, with their European ho- 
e is subject to much annoyance, ow- 
lack of appreciation 


tels, h 
ing to the complete 
among the Japanese of the necessity of 
privacy. A woman, particularly, suffers 
from this. In a Japanese hotel there are 
no doors or locks. The walls are merely 
screens. When a traveler has gone to his 
room, having, as he thinks, made all neces- 
sary arrangements, as likely not when 
he has reached an embarrassing state of 
dishabille the side of his room will sud- 
denly slide back and there will be the 
daughter of the house bowing before him. 

“*At what time did your honorable pres- 
ence say you wished to be called in the 
morning?’ she will inquire politely. 

‘At no time is either a man or woman 
safe from such unannounced intrusion. 

“The walls of the house, moreover, are, 
as I said, mere screens, being constructed 
of a light wooden framework, covered with 
a sheet of rice paper. The children of the 
house, ever curious as to the ways of for- 
eigners, have the delightful habit of stick- 
ing two fingers through the paper for eye- 
holes, and, sitting on the floor outside, in- 
tently observing all that passes within. The 
Japanese mean no harm by this. Even in 
their largest cities men and women bathe 
in the same pools, in the public baths. 
They cannot understand a foreigner’s ob- 
jection to such a custom. 

‘IL remember my first morning bath in a 
Japanese hotel. I had, as | sapposed, 
eured a private room, and had just stepped 
into the tub when the opposite end of my 
bathing apartment slid noiselessly back 
and without word or sign of apology two 
handsomely dressed women entered. They 
were evidently of the higher ranks 
society. They gave a casual 
glance in my direction, and quietly began 
to disrobe. Unfortunately they stood be- 
tween me and my clothing, which I had 
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left ut that 
do was to wave 
at the same 
Japanese I 


f the room; so all I could 
them away with my arms, 
time imploring them in all the 
knew to kindly leave. For a 
moment they gazed at me in surprise. Then 
they glanced at each other, with a little 
laugh. ‘Oh, he is a foreigner,’ they said, 
And, evidently much amused, they with- 
drew 

‘Another incident, 

embarrassment, 


side of 


in spite of 
while | was 
health resort made famous by 
baths, up in the mountainous 
regions of Hokkaido. A boiling stream of 
sulphurous water poured down the rocks 
from the crater of an extinet volcano. This 
had been blended with another stream of 
cold water to bring it to a proper tempera- 
ture, and then made to fall into a number 
of rocky basins, hewn out for the purpose. 
Here the Japanese, men and women, bathed 
together in large numbers, for the waters 
were noted as a cure for rheumatism. 
‘““An American who was visiting 
place with his sick wife inquired if a 
private bath could not be had for her. 
He was told by the attendant, a Japanese 
boy of about fourteen, that such rooms had 
been built especially for foreigners, and 
was led to a wooden inclosure, with a bolt 
on the inside of the door. Satisfied as to 
her privacy, the American's wife entered 
the room and proceeded to prepare for her 
bath, while the husband returned to the 
hotel It was a funny story she told on 
her return. Just as she was about to 
step into the bath she heard a soft voice 
above her inquire courteously: 

‘Is the water at exactly the right tem- 
perature, madam?’ And looking up she 
was horrified to find the boy attendant 
gazing down at her from over the top of 
the inclosure. The door being locked, he 
had, with the best of intentions, scaled the 
wall to make sure that she wanted for 
nothing. 

‘Despite the 


amusing 
its occurred 
Visiting a 

its sulphur 


the 


which 
ideals 


many respects in 
Japan is still far from realizing our 
of civilization, however,’ concluded the 
Rev. Mr. Severance, “I have great hope 
for the country, because of the religious 
awakening which, especially just now, is 
taking place among her people. Christian- 
ity and Christian morals will finally do 
uway with the horrors of the Yoshiwara. 
Already the representative from Sendai, 
the province north of Tokio, has moved in 
the Japanese Parliament that that insti- 
tution be made unlawful in all cities and 
towns of that section, and although public 
opinion at large is still too decidedly 
against such a reform to have allowed the 
measure to pass, still the fact that the 
Was made is most cneouraging. It 
may not be many years before much of the 
ugly side of Japan bas been wiped out.” 
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T is seldom that John Doe, either in 
courts of law or courts of criminal jus- 
tice, ever attains any real individuality 

or rises into public prominence. For the 
past several months New York has rung 
with the name of a John Doe—a human 
entity embodying colossal municipal cor- 
ruption. Almost two hundred years and a 
decade ago there was another John Doe of 
New York of almost equal fame, though in 
his case the crimes charged against him 
were tangible, and he was not shielded by 
the most perfect political organization the 
wo-ld has ever known. Further, there is 
this difference: Should the twentieth cent- 
ury Doe be brought to justice, he can be 
accused only of misdemeanor and sent to 
prison for one year; for the John Doe of 
the origival Knickerbockers, however, 
there awaited a hempen collar and a caul- 
dron of boiling oil. 

To any one who has the leisure or the 
curiosity to visit the rooms of the New 
York Historical Society and spend a few 
hours over the time-worn records of the 
General Quarter Sessions Court of the lat- 
ter years of the seventeenth century, a 
fragmentary history of the John Doe whom 
our forefathers sought with all the ani- 
mosity of injured civic pride Is available. 

The paint was still fresh on even the 
bench of New York's first criminal tribu- 
nal, then held in the old City Hall, which 
stood where the Custom House stands to- 
day, on Wall Street. In those days the 
city’s chief public building was surrounded 
with broad lawns and ancient, spreading 
trees, under which loungers disposed them- 
selves luxuriously while awaiting the crier 
to announce the court's convention. 

Shortly before noon of a day early in the 
May of 169, the court was in full session. 
A young solicitor was laboring manfully 
with an argument on some knotty legal 
point, in which he had become hopelessly 
involved. The learned Justices of the Gen- 
eral Quarter Sessions Court, bowed under 
the weight of their mammoth wigs, were 
gently snoring in judicial unison, alter- 
nately starting drowsily as the tyro before 
them delivered some fiery dart of elo- 
quence. The Court Clerk's quilt scratched 
raspingly, and every now and then the 
brander poked the glowing coals of his 
little brazier and tested his irons on the 
sole of his boot. 

Suddenly a remarkable interruption broke 
fn upon the slumbrous activity of the court- 
room. With a swish of skirts, a flutter of 
laces, and the soft crinkling of brocades, 
three stately women swung sedately in 
through the narrow entrance. Despite 
their brave efforts as they walked with 
unfaltering step to the bar, the extraor- 
dinary emotions that surged within them 
were revealed in thelr strained features. 
The bench righted itself with a start, wigs 
were straightened, gowns smoothed down 
and each Justice seized his gavel and vol- 
leyed a fusillade of raps for order. The 
Presiding Justice leaned forward tnquiring- 
ly, and Mistress Wendell, the tallest of the 
women, spoke. 

“Your Honor, grave crimes have been 
committed in our homes, and we seek the 
arrest and immediate punishment of the 
culprit. In my home, both theft has been 
committed and cruel and wanton mischief 
done. My furniture has been wrecked, the 
beautiful pearl-handled mirror given me by 
Lady Douglas stolen, and my poor little 
Jippy almost murdered. The wretch cut 
off his tail, and—" 

But here she broke down and sobbed as 
violently as her dignity allowed, her two 
companions joining her in a lachryma) dis- 
cord. The Judges looked helplessly at the 
ceiling. The brander stirred his fire into a 
blaze, and the Clerk went madly to work 
sharpening his quills. 

The Justice cleared his throat and spoke. 

‘Mistress Wendell, you have told us of 
crimes grave indeed. Let your companions 
tell us further of the outrages of this vil- 
lain.” 

The three women reined in their emotions, 
and the two who had not spoken sobbed in 
chorus a history of destruction to their 
dric-a-brac and furniture, the theft of va- 
rious articles of toilet and jewelry, and 
other appalling offenses that made the stern 
Justices sbake their wigs and mutter: 

“Certainly this is a series of startling 
crimes, which must be punished with the 
utmost rigor of the law.” 

After a brief consultation the bench de- 
cided unanimously on summary action, and, 
instructed by the court, the Clerk, on volu- 
minous rolts of legal cap, took down in de- 
tail each separate complaint. As no one 
could be found who had even the faintest 
suspicion of the identity of the terrible of- 
fender, he was simply nominated John Doe. 
With all possible dispatch the Grand Jury 
was summoned and indictments were found 
forthwith for burglary in its various de- 
grees, grand and petty larceny, trespass, 
malicious mischief, and various other ma- 
jor and minor felonies. The indictments 
were handed up to the Court, and the 
learned Justices scratched their signatures 
to a score or more of bench warrants and 
turned them over to the Sheriff, the town 
constables, and as many deputies as could 
be sworn. 

Just as the Sheriff and his improvised po- 
lice force started from the courtroom with 
their warrants, Meinherr Von Pelter and 
his frau bustied into court, their stout 
bodies shuddering with anger. Under 
ene arm Frau Von Pelter carried u large 
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filled with while she 


pan and, 
| struggled to regain her breath her spouse, 
with great splutterings and chokings, vol- 
leyed forth such a tale of household de- 
vastation as made the bench gasp with 


dough 


astonishment. Who could this terrible pér- 
son be? From the manner in which he de- 
stroyed he must be of prodigious strength 
and possessed of maniac fury. 

“But here vas a clue,” panted Meinherr 
Von Pelter, after a pause for wind, and 
seizing the pan his frau held under her 
arm. ‘“ Here vas a clue,” and he exhibited 
a panful of dough in which was the deep 
impression of a hand of extraordinary size. 
The pan was handed up to the bench, and 
after a close scrutiny by each of the learned 
Justices, solemnly marked “ Exhibit A.” 
Here at least was a description of a part 
of John Doe's anatomy, and, ordered by the 
Judges, the Clerk called back the warrants 
and filled in technical descriptions of the 
hand print in the dough. That ceremony 
over, the Sheriff and his force went forth, 


hot-footed to alarm the city of the presence 
of the monster. 


York's fleet and the mighty wrath of Peter 
Stuyvesant had there been such excitement 
in New York. All manner of trade and 
commerce ceased abruptly, and the name 
of John Doe echoed from a _ thousand 
tongues. Then, as the accounts of his tre- 
mendous strength and his inhuman cruelty, 
as evidenced by Mistress Wendell’s muti- 
.ated Jippy, (the particular breed of the 


sant,) to relieve whose sufferings a dozen 
physicians and apothecaries were at work, 
spread abroad and gathered color in its 
transpiration, there was a general rush to 
arms, and by nightfall the entire city 
bristled with ancient blunderbusses of a 
hundred different patterns, matchlocks, 
cannon—large and small—and even a few 
rust-molded mortars, relics of some fam- 
ous Continental siege. In an hour gun- 
powder tripled in value, and a hundred 
bullet molds were worked to a white heat. 
Words cannot describe the clamor that 
filled the city, though a faint idea may be 
had in the imagining of hundreds of grind- 
stones furiously circumactive in giving 
razor edges to every species of blade, from 
the three-foot scythe to the daintily carved 
yocketknife. With nightfall, defensive weap- 
ons were run out of portholes and windows, 
and every door in the ancient city slammed 
with a bang and numberless bolts rattled 
into place. 
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The next morning the city awoke and 
learned with a great sigh of relief that nor 
hair nor hide had been seen of the criminal. 
To add to the feeling of security, the town 
crier, a sword in one hana and a blunder- 
buss in the other, wenf furtively from 
house to house and announced that with 
the crow of the cock the Sheriff and his 
valiant band, armed to the teeth, had gone 
forth to serve their warrants. 


Later the crier had informed the inhabi- 
tants that the Justices of the General Quar- 
ter Sessions Court had decided in event of 
John Doe's capture to have him tied to the 
tail of a cart and dragged three times about 
the circumference of the city and then 
slowly boiled in oil. In order to insure a 
most expeditious execution by noon, the 
cart was ready with a stout horse in the 
shafts, and the executioner’s caldron was 
set on its tripod filled to the brim with 
glistening oil and a roaring fire started be- 
neath. No mercy awaited the felon. 


| Night fell again, however, with the war- 
rants unserved, and another day broke with 
| John Doe still at large. Once more the crier 
* preclaimed that at coekcrow the Sheriff 
and his posse had sped forth to ferret out 
the criminal. The erier incidentally re- 
marked that the pot was still a-boiling. 
Some diarist or chronicler of that year 
handed down to posterity by way of foot 
note or pestscript, the comment that in the 
matter of the search for John Doe the 
Sheriff and his ferces confined their efforts 
strictly within the city limits and respected 
| the curfew. In addition it is stated that on 
one occasion the entire party was seen 
speeding across lots with hair streaming 
in the wind and parts of their armament 
dropping at every ten paces. It is not clear 
| whether they were hastening in pursuit of 
some malefactor, though there is marginal 
| mention of the fact that they cast frequent 
glances behind them. A week passed, and 
still the search for ye culprit Doe was on. 
With each succeeding day the feeling grew 
that he was well and away, and the wheels 
of commerce again took up their monoto- 
nous revolution. 

On the morning of the eighth day, how- 
ever, the inhabitants were again stirred to 
their most exquisite emotions. The quiet 
little cottage of Mistress Dudiey Van Hal- 

: much-respected spinster—had been 
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and the few loungers in the courtroom sped | 


Not since the appearance of the Duke of | 
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|} and the fright-stunned spectators 
canine is not specified in any record ex- | 





ery that the criminal was still in the imme- 
diate neighborhood gave new stimulus to 
the excitement of the inhabitants, and fresh 
logs were thrown under the caldron of oil 
until it fairly sizzled. At the same time, 
the horse which was to draw the execution- 
ers cart was fed almost to suffocation on 
luscious bran mash, with the result that 
he got so frisky that his halter had to be 
fitted with a steel chain 

On the morning after the descent 
Mistress Van Haltren’s cottage, the 


rants issued from the bench. The discov- | 
| 
| 
' 
| 


upon 
Gen- 
eral Quarter Sessions Court convened an 
hour earlier than usual to listen to sugges- ' 
tions of the City Fathers on the most ex- | 
peditious manner to capture the criminal | 
and also to hear suggestions of new meth- | 
ods of punishment commensurate with the 
enormity of his crimes. Alderman Smith 
acted as spokesman for the municipal pa- 
ternity and launched into an 
speech full of the soundest advice 


| 
} 
eloquent | 
He sug- 
gested in part that man-traps, nets, snares, | 
and other similar devices be sprinkled 
throughout the city and the suburbs; that 
the Sheriffs and constables be organized } 
into a mounted police to scour the country- 
side and arrest all suspicious persons, some 
of whom might be executed as a warning 
to the criminal to keep away or give him- 
self up. The courtroom was crowded to the | 
doors, the spectators listened breathlessly, | 
and a full bench in gala wigs and gowns 
nodded approval. | 
Alderman Smith, red in the face and shak- | 
ing with the intensity of his declaration, | 
was full in the middle of a burning period 
when an awful hush fell upon the packed 
courtroom. In full view of the entire as- } 
semblage, seated on the high window sill | 
in the rear of the bench, was an enormous | 
ape, serenely viewing himself in Misiress 
Wendell’s stolen pearl-handled mirror. The | 
Judges, whose backs were turned to the re- 
markable apparition, stured in magisterial | 
amazement at the bulging eyes and terror- 
stricken countenance of Alderman Smith ! 
Then, 
instinctively, they turned about. 
| 
| 


One look was enough. Regardless of wigs 


| Or gowns or judicial decorum, they vaulted 


the bench in a body and rushed madly for } 
the doors. TT the furfous scramble that | 
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followed it is recorded that many were 
bruised and injured. There was one man in 
the courtroom, however, features 
pictured delight instead of tear. His aspect 
was wholly foreign, and his clothes cut 
after a strange fashion. In the general in- 
terest of the moment he had remained un- 
noticed As 
empty he 


whose 


soon as the courtroom was 
emitted a peculiar chuckling 
huge simian, who appeared 
oblivious of the commotion his 


sound The 
utterly 
presence had caused, took his eyes for a 


} second from his own pleasing resemblance 


in Mistress Wendell’s mirror and looked up. 
With a squeal of joy and a glad chatter- 
ing, he dashed the hand-gtass to the floor, 
ind in three 
who deftly slipped an iron collar attached 
to a steel chain over his head. Then, lead- 
ing the animal, he slowly made his way to 
the door 

The common without the courtroom pre- 
sented a spectacle long remembered by our 
forefathers. Every tree, down to the slen- 
derest sapling, was weighed down with 
clinging human beings, and to the lower 
branch of a centenarian oak in the centre 
of the little park clung the Justices, their 
wigs crumpled and awry and their gowns 
In tatters. The foreigner walked straight 
to the Judges’ tree and spoke, pointing to 
the ape 

Eet eez ze pet—ze rang-tang de moi—ze 
tame wild rang-tang, and he patted the 
ape's ugly head. The animal grinned hor- 
ribly and the Justices, with wonderful agil- 
ity, sought a higher limb The foreigner 
continued affably: 

I'm ‘fraid eet eez ze Jean Doee ze peo- 
ple rave of. He eez ze bad boy. Howev', I 
conduct heem to ze sheep I 

The Presiding Justice, still climbing high- 
er, roared in a voice hoarse with judicial 


bounds was beside the man, 


severity: 

‘You are ordered by this Court to pro- 
ceed post haste to your ship and take that 
beast with you. If you are found within 
the city precincts after one hour you will 
be hanged, drawn and quartered, and boiled 
In oil. Got’ 

The man bowed, jerked the ape's chain, 
and started briskly toward the harbor. 

That was the last New York ever saw 
of the celebrated John Doe of 1605 


Where Primaries Are Not Run By “Bosses.” 


eee 


, 
HE oft-repeated question: Can there 
be no reform made in the present 
primary election laws which prevail 
in this city? has once more been brought 
prominently to the front by the recent 
spectacle of the contest in the Second As- | 
sembly District between Patrick Divver | 
and Thomas F. Foley. j 
Just what a primary election here gen- | 
erally means is well Illustrated in the | 
declaration made by a man who has al- ! 
ways lived in the Thirty-first Assembly 
District, in Harlem. He had been away | 
from home for over a week. He returned | 
the day after the primaries. | 
“Where have you been?" he was asked 
by a friend 
“Oh, I have been down town in the Div- 
ver-Foley fight. I have made lots of 
money. You see, I sent word t6 the Board | 
of Elections that I intended to move into 
that district, so they enrolled me. After 
that it was easy enough for me to vote | 
there. I did not leave my own district. as | 
a matter of fact, and I will be here to vote 
at the election. This primary scheme is a 
great game, and lots of us made thoney by ! 
going into the Second District and voting 
for the man who would pay the freight.” 


The possibility of any such proceedings 
as this is completely wiped out in a little 
county in Western Pennsylvania, where 
the people have an opportunity to vote di- 
rectly for their preference for candidates 
for public office at the primaries. No | 
delegates who are ‘fixed’ are selected. | 
When a voter goes to the primary polls he | 
goes there to express his opinion directly | 

/ 
} 





for the member of his party he desires to 
see nominated to office. The voter cannot 
live in one election district and declare 
his intention to vote in another. He must 
vote in the district in which he lives. | 

This primary election plan, which ap- 
pears te be almost ideal, is known in West- 
ern Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio as the 
“Crawford County Plan.” Crawford 
County is located in the northwestern part 
of Pennsylvania. It is a farming county, 
and at one time was the centre of political 
intrigue of the State. In this county Will- 
iam H. Andrews, the active lieutenant of 
Matt. Quay, made his headquarters for 
years, 


All along the people felt that they were 
not properly represented at the nominating 
meetings ef the different parties. They 
had voted for years for delegates. These 
delegates had always been subjected to the 
will of some “ boss," who had really named 
the candidates. Under the present plan 
any individual who thinks himself strong 
enough in his own party can become a can- 
didate by duly announcing his candidacy in 
the public press a eertain time before the 
party primaries. His name is put on the 
official ticket, and if his friends prevail he 
is duly placed on the ticket to be voted for 
at eleetion, notwithstanding the fact that 
he may have had no influence with a 
“ boss.” 

In substance, this is an application of the 
general clection laws to the party primar- 
ies. The primaries are held in the regular 


a a ne Re es = oo 


¥ aK 


} every name 


| Therein, 


mittee is compelled to place on the ballots 
which has been announced in 
one or more papers of the county twenty 
days before the primaries 

As a result, the aspirant for the position 
ot County Judge or the man who seeks to 
be Town Constable can go directly before 
the people without asking the permission 
of any “ as to whether he can be a 
candidate or not. The full title of the law 
which allows this free use of the right to, 


boss 


express an opinion in primary nominations 
is ‘‘An Act to Protect the Election of Vol- 
untary Political Associations, to Regulate 
Primary Elections and* Punish Frauds 
Within the Limits of Crawford 
County.” 

The act provides for the appointment of 
regular election officers, and for their con- 
ducting the primaries in the same way as 
for a general election. The voter must be 
a bona fide resident of the district in which 
he is voting Intention "' to become a 
resident does not qualify him to vote ther , 
as it does here in New York City. A fine 
not exceeding $500, and imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, or both, is the penalty 
for making a false oath or for offering or 
accepting money for a vote. 

One of the local “ bosses" went to the 
State of Washington to live after the act 
became in full force. Another “‘ boss’ re- 
tired from the county and went to Pitts- 
burg. To-day the county has purely repre- 
sentative men in office. The county seat, 
Meadville, has a Democratic Mayor: its 


; Councilmanic body has a Republican ma- 


jority; the County Judge is a Democrat, 
who succeeded a Republican; the Congress- 
man is a Republican,.while the members of 
the State Assembly are Democrats. 


The regulations as to party affiliation 
which prevail here under the present prim- 
ary laws practically exist in Crawford 
County. A man nrust be a declared Repub- 
lican to vote at the Repubtican primaries, 
and a declared Democrat, Prohibitionist, or 
Socialist Labor Party man to vote at their 
respective primaries. His voting residence 
at the time of the primaries is his residence 
for primary purposes. The “ floater" plan 
as used in New York City cannot prevail 
under the “ Crawford County plan.” 


One man on one side or eighteen on an- 
other cannot select the candidate for Mayor 
irrespective of the wishes of the members 
of the parties. Under the “ Crawford Coun- 
ty plan’ a man who is admittedly popular 
with the individual voters of his party could 
be duly announced as a candidate and his 
name sent to the County Committee. The 
name would have to be placed on the prim- 
ary ticket, and if he was popular enough he 
would be selected as the nominee, no mat- 
ter whether he suited a certain “ boss "’ or 
not. 

The “ Crawford County plan” has been in 
force in the little Pennsylvania County for 
ten years. It has since been adopted in 
other counties of the State, and has also 
penetrated to the Far West. It has not yet 
reached New York City. 





A Twisted Sunday Schoo! Lesson. 

Teacher, who has been telling the young- 
sters of the hiding and the finding of the 
little Moses in the bullrushes, asks the 
Class to repeat why the mother of Moses 
packed the little one in a basket and hid 
it, as described. 

Little Fellow in the Rear.—Because she 
didn’t want the Board ef Health to 
nate him 
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aces for America's Cup 


aRAAne 2 


Complete and Concise History of 


All the Contests 


N 1851 the schooner yacht America, built 
by George Steers, and owned by several 
Americans, was sent to the World's 

Fair, in London, as an exhibit of our type 
of fore-and-aft vessels. Arriving in Eng- 
land, her owners challenged all comers, but 
no attention was paid to them. Challenging 
a second time, they were told that they 
might enter their yacht in a regatta to 
take place on Aug. 22. They then learned 
for the first time that a cup had been of- 
fered for yachts of all nations. They en- 
tered their schooner, and she brought home 
that cup. It is still here, and it is called 
the America’s Cup. Its name is not the 
America Cup, nor the Queen's Cup. It is 
simply the America’s Cup, the cup brought 
home by the America. Sixteen yachts 
started in the regatta on Aug. 1851, 
ranging from the forty-seven-tonner Aurora 
to the three-masted srilliant, 
see tons. The start was and 
the course around the Isle of Wight, 

The fleet got away from a one-gun 

at 10 A. M., with a light westerly wind. At 
11:30, when the yachts had rounded No 
Man's Land buoy and were on the wind- 
ward part of the course, the wind fresnened 
to six knots, and America walked out two 
miles to windward the rest. The wind 
fell light, and with a strong head tide the 
yachts beat up under Shanklin Chine 
America still gaining. At 5 PB. M. the wind 
freshened again. America carried away her 
jib boom, but nevertheless she rounded the 
Needles at 5:40 eight miles ahead of the 
second yacht, the little cutter Aurora 
Again the wind fell light and the tide was 
ahead, At 8:35) America anchored 

Cowes, Aurora anchored 20 minutes lat 
having come up as the wind fell. And that 
is how “ The America's Cup" was won 

On July 8 1857, the owners of America, 

J. Cc. Stevens, Edwin A. Stevens, Hamilton 
Wilkes, J. Beekman Finley, and George L. 
Schuyler, presented the to ths New 
York Yacht Ctub to be held as a perpetual 
international yachting trophy. In October, 
1868, James Ashbury, member of the 
Royal Thames Yacht Club of London, cha!t- 
lenged for the but owing to difficultics 
in making terme, did not race for it ttl 
1870, when he came across the Atlantic in 
his schooner Cambria in an ocean race 
against James Gordon Bennett's Dauntless 
from Old Head of Kin to Sandy Hoox 
Lightship. Cambria won by 1 hour anu 
minutes. Mr. Ashbury's race gainst 
New York Yacht Club was under the 
conditions America’s against the 
lish yachts. He had one race against 
whole fleet, It took place on Aug. 8, 1870 
Those who labor under the delusion that 
extensive interest in the cup contest is 
something recent should read these words 
of Capt. Roland F, Coffin, who saw the 
race and published, im 165, a hi f 
the cup contests up to 188! 


~~ 


schooner 
from Cowes, 


start 


eup 


a 


cup, 
he 


ate 


the 
same 
Ien3- 

the | 


as 


imer in the harbor was 


** Nearly every st 
vectators, and 


brought into requisition for 
all were crowded to their capacity. se- 
sides these, almost everything that could 
float, from the large coasting schooner to 
the tiny skiff, was brought into use, and it 
seemed as if the who'e population of the 
city was on the water Wall and Broad 
Streets were deserted for the day, and the 
courts and public offices had but few at- 
tendants,” 

over the old New York 

from off Stapleton, 

Sandy Hlook Lightship 
were started froin 


The race was 
Yacht Club course 
I., to and around the 
and return. The yachts 
their anchors at 11:25 the last of the 
ebb tide, with a good southeasterly wind. 
Fifteen schooners competed, and Magic 
won, beating Idler, the yacht, 
by 11 minutes, 8.0 fin- 
ished tenth, being seconds 
astern of the winner. finished 
fourth, 


Ss 


second 
seconds Cambria 
30 minutes 12.7 


America 


with a new 
the 


against 


Ashbury returned 
This 
to 


In 1871 Mr 
schooner, Livonia. 
lected four schooners 
challenger, reserving the 
starter on the morning cf 
race. Columbia, Sappho, | 
Dauntless were the defenders 
was as follows: 

First race, Oct 
start from anchors, 
wind northwest and 
nia and Columbia, the 
skimming dish, put in 
light weather. Columbia 
utes 28 elapsed 
seconds 

Second 
windward 
Lightship. The 
as the wind was we 
course east-northeast A light 
morning caused Columbia to 
the day's defender, though 
before the start. Columbia won by 4 min- 
utes 35 second: elapsed t me; cocrreetcd time 
about 8 minutes. Mr Ashbury 
that Columbia had rounded the cuter mark 
the wrong way, but the prot not 
allowed. 

Third race, 


club 


the 


time 
race 
right to name the 
the day of each 
‘almer 
The 


and 
record 


elub 
last of the 
Starters, 
latter a typical 
sunt of the 
by 2 min- 


1871, course, 


floed, 
Livo- 


16, 
tide 
light 


on ace 
won 
seconds, and 27 minutes 4 
corrected time 

miles to 
Hlook 
was accurate, 
thwest, and the 
wind in the 
chosen as 
it breezed o 


twenty 
Sandy 


Aug. 1%, 
return, 


course 


race, 
and from 
not 


t-nor 


be 
n 


protested 


st was 
course, wind 
fresh from beginning of 
the ebb, defender At the South- 
west Spit Columbia lost her flying jib stay, 
and on the run home, off Buoy 1), broke 
her steering gear. Livonia won by Ib min- 
utes 10 seconds, being the only challenger 
that ever won a single race in any series. 

Fourth race, Oct. 21, twenty miles to 


Oct 19, clud 
southwest, tide 
Columbia 


off ! 


|} quarter of the flood. 


al 
; enabled 


for the Trophy 


windward and return, from Sandy Hook 
Lightship, wind south, course south-south- 
west, tide second half of the ebb, defender 
for the day Sappho. The wind soon after 
the start shifted to south-southwest, mak- 
ing the course dead to windward, and 
freshened to a good wholesail breeze 
There was a lively sea, so much so that a 
small boat stowed in Sappho'’s cockpit was 
carried overboard. Sappho won by 30 min- 
utes 21 seconds. 

Fifth race, Oct. 23, club 
wholesail from west, tide last 
defender Sappho. Sappho won by 25 min- 
utes 27 seconds. Mr. Ashbury again pro- 
tested against the decision in the case of 
the second race, but after some acrimonious 
correspondence the club dropped him from 
further consideration. 


om 


course, wind 
of the ebb; 


The next challenger was the schooner 
Countess of Dufferin of the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club, The record of her contests !s 
short. the schooner Made 
leine, w 


to meet her, and the 
rics Was two out 


of three races. 

First race, Aug. 11, 1876, club. course, 
wind at start south, outside south-south- 
east, water smooth. Madeline won 10 
minutes Of 

cond race, Aug 12, twenty miles to 
windward, south-southeast from Buoy 5, 
oft the point of the Hook, and return, wind 
Nght at start, afterward freshening to 
wholesatl breeze, but falling light again be- 
the finish. Madeleine won min- 
14 seconds. America went over the 
course and beat the challenger 19 minutes 


) seconds 


One defender, 


as chosen se- 


by 
) seconds 


fore 


utes 


by 27 


Canada tried it 
Atalanta, the 
Kle-stickers to challenge. Trial races were 
held for the first time to select a defender. 
und the iron Mischief vy chosen, 

The record follows: 
iret race, Noy. 9, 1881, 
at start west-southwest, 
the flood. Mischief won by 
after a fine 


In iS8S1 again with the 


(5-foot sloop first of the 


Sil- 


sloop 


club course, wind 
k, tide last 
2S minutes ty 
run home in a growing 


bris 


bree? 

Novy 
from 
north, a fresh 
ginning of the 
of minutes 16 seconds, 


Second race, 
leeward 
West 

tide t 
by 


10, 
Buoy 


course sixteen miles 
return, wind 
wholesail breeze, 


Mischief 


lo > and 
by 
ebb. won 
In 1885 the challenger was the 
ter Genesta, the first of the 
iry for the cup. Two new 
and Priscilla, were built here 
Puritan chosen by trial 
record ef cup contests was 
First re Sept. 11, 1885, club course, 
wind southeast and light, tide in the last 
The wind was uncer- 
lower bay, but outside 
south out to the lightship and re- 
Puritan won i} minutes 47 
apsed and 16 minutes 1% seconds cor- 
time. 
i Race, Sept. Twenty miles to lee- 
ward from Scotland Lightship and return; 
win west-northwest, fresh, rising to a 
moderate (thirty-seven miles an hour) 
Genesta to the outer mark, but 
the windward leg. partly through 
a shift of the wind a point northerly, which 
Puritan, occupying the northerly 
to ease sheets a trifle Puritan won 
minute 3S ynds. There has never 
finer race in the hisiory of the cup 


Dritish cut- 
'-footers to 
chts, Puritan 
as defenders 
was The 
the 


ace, 


races, 
this: 


tain in the 
from the 


was brisk 


tur by sec- 
ends e! 
rected 


Fecon 1h. 


sate 
led was 


beaten on 


berth, 
by 1 sec 


been a 


In 1886 the challenger was 
cutter Galates More new 
built here, and Miyflower + 
Puritan, 

to defend the 
Race, Sept 
wind south to southeast; light 
tuir outside; tide last half of the 
yachts had the flood returning 
12 minutes 2 


the ninety-foot 
yachts were 
x chosen after 
trials against Prisciftia, and At- 
cup. 
7, 1886.—Club course; 
inside and 
ebb. The 
Mayflower 
won by seconds, corrected 
time 
fecond Sept. 11. 
Scotland Lightship 
~ourse vouth st, wind 
able, so that the yachts 


abe Mayflower 


Twenty to 


re- 


miles 

and 
light 

the 
by 


Race, 


teeweard! from 
and 


finish 
ii) min- 


turn; 
change 
had it _am 


utes 5 seconds. 


at 
won 


ISS7 the 
sloop, 


with 


Thistle was 
steel 
trials 


Scotch cutter 
Volunteer, a 
as defender 
wer 


In the 
cnallenger 
wi selected 
the Mayfl 

‘irst 
wind m 


new 
atter 
18S7.—Club 
hifting to south- 
Volun- 


seconds, 


Race, Sept. 27, course; 
derate, southe 4 
tide at start last of the ebb. 
won by 19 minutes 
rected time, 
Second Race, 


windward from 


west; 
teer cor- 


pt. 30.—Twenty miles to 
cot'and Lightship and 
turn; course cast by north; wind at start 
Lrisk, falling later and then breezing on 
to about twenty hour. Volunteer 


11 minutes 47% seconds. 


Be 
s 


re- 


miles an 
wor by 


‘The next challenger was Lord Dunraven's 
Vaixyrie I.. In 1895. Colonia, Pilgrim, Jubi- 
Lee, and Vigilant were all buiit to compete 
for the honor of defending the cup. The 
last named was chosen. Three races out 
of five were now to be won. 

Firs: Oct. 7, 18%-—Course 
miles to lesward, cast by south, from Sandy 
Hook Lightship and return; wind about 
eight knots, smcoth Vigilant won by 
5 minutes 48 seecrds, corrected time. 

S.cond Race, Oct. ¥.—Trigngular course, 


Race, fifteen 


sea 


of | 


,ten miles to each leg; first leg dead to 
windward, southwest by south; wind brisk, 
sea smooth. Vigilant wor by 10 minutes 
?5 seconds, corrected time. ‘ 

Third Race, Oct. 13.—Fifteen miles to 
windward, east, from Sandy Hook Light- 
‘ship and return; wind fresh to strong, seu 
rough. Both yachts started with single- 
reefed mainsails and gaff topsails set over 
them. Valkyrie led to the outer mark, but 
on the run home burst her spinnaker and 
was passed by Vigilant. The American 
yacht won the race and series by 2 min- 
utes and 13 seconds, elapsed, and 40 sec- 
onds corrected time. 


In 1897 Lord Dunraven came with a new 
Valkyrie, the third of the name, the second 
having been lost at sea in the Mediterra- 
nean. The new American yacht chosen to 
defend the cup was Defender. 

First Race, Sept. 7, 1895.—Fifteen miles 
to windward from a point off Seabright and 
return; course east by south; wind light; 
sea smooth, with a deep swell. Defender 
won by 8S minutes 49 seconds, corrected 
time. 

Second Race.—Course triangular; ten 
miles to a leg; first leg to windward, south; 
wind moderate and freshening; sea smooth. 
Valkyrie fouled Defender at the start, car- 
rying away the latter's starboard spreader 
| and causing her topmast to buckle. Val- 
kyrie finished apparently a winner by 47 
seconds, corrected Ume. 

Third Race, Sept. 12.—Fifteen miles to 
windward and return; east by south; wind 
light; smooth. Valkyrie crossed the 
line, and then abandoned the race, Lord 
Dunraven giving as a reason the refusal of 
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which treasures so many 


0 this city, 
Ey examples of the wenderful and 

tient art of Wiliam Caxton, 
first printer, I come a 
| copy of of his ri and most. valu- 
able imprints—"' The Royal Book; or, Book 
King,’ printed partly in 1487 and part- 
iss, The sum of £1,550 was 
at a recent auction for this 
until igain 
hot con- 
never 


pa- 
Eng- 
} land's fine 


one 





given 


large 

Lendon 
this 
for 


ly 


rarity, and cooy is sold 


which 


noisseurs 


years 
have an opportunity 
* Royal Book,” all 
collections, the 
London 
lA- 


may be many 
will 
perfect 
are in public 
General Library in 
ssessi) the Cambridge Public 
two, and the Spencer-Rylands Li- 
at Manchester the fin of 
measuring 1 by for which 
paid £61 Hib! 
No other copy was again sold 
when If cleuch's lacking 
brought £3 The re Incremse 
most significant, indi- 
present appreciation lite 
this kind 


to acquire as 
known 
Bedfords 
pr 
} brary 
brary 
j} all, 
Earl Spencer 
>in sv. 
ISSO, 


a 
copics 
hire 

one, 
another, st 
8S inches, 
1s. at the 


ert 


} until copy. 


lt cent 


va.ue 


one leaf, 
‘ 


in and is 


ot 


the 
‘assures of 


cative of Fe 


ary tre 


which sses in public and 
colleetions many great 
haus thus added another to its long 
list The Caxton imprints figuring thi 
list are few in number-—there are few any- 
where, in fact—but the copics he are 
markably choice examples, unequaled 
condition abroad. Chicf 
| the only perfect copy in existence of Sir 
| Thomas Malory’s “ Noble and Joyous Pook 
Entitled La Morte D'Arthur,” printed by 
Caxton in 1485. This beautiful copy, in old 
English red morocco, ornamented with rich 
| gold tooling, was in the celebrated 
Harleian Library, 1748, a few vears 
after Harley's d priced by 
glish book dealer at 5 It w bought 
Bryan Fairfax, of the Commission- 
of his Majesty's customs, and later was 
with the Fairfax Library to Francis 
Child, the banker, frem whom it passed 
by marriage to the Jersey family over a 
| hundred years ago In S85, or the 
later Earls of Jersey, having little regard 
for books, but much for horses, sold 
the collection al auction, and Miss Abby FE. 
Hanscom of Brooklyn (ater Mrs. Pope and 
now deceased) secured it for £1,050, outbid- 
| ding the biblionhiles of the world. In 1806, 
when Mrs. Pope's magnificent collection 
was privately sold, Robert Hoe added this 
treasure library. The only other 
copy known Karl Spencer's, with ten 
leaves in manuscript, which sold for 
the Lloyd in 1816, and is now in 
Spencer-Rylands Library at Manches- 
The of Mr. Hoe'’s copy is satly 
'in excess its former pri when 
sold again the book may bring 
or much as a Guttenberg Bible. 


| This 
private 


city, poss 


£0 book 


rarities, 
in 
re re- 
in 
among these comes 


once 
and in 
sath, was an 
as 


one 


sold 


one 


love 


to his 
is 
fice 
} at sale 
the 
ter value 
and 


$20,000, 


of 


as 
A second Caxton from the Jersey Library, 
also from Mrs. Pope's, the finest 
of Gower ‘Confessio,” that 
known, exum- 
in the 
typo- 
the 
was 
orth 


and is 


cop is 
only four other perfect 
existence. This 
rare first edition 
graphical blunder the date appears 
colophon as 14% instead of 148%) 
| bought in 1885 for £810 is now 


fully twice that sum 
Mr. 


now 


being copy of 


ples 
| extremely (by a 
in 


It w 


him &% 

now bring 
extant of 
* Polychron- 
1S42, with 
antiquated 
which the 
gnitude from 


Caxton cost 


would 


third 
in October, 4888, 
much more. It the 
Trevisa's version of Higden's 
printed by Caxton about 
Trevi 
Ultimus,” 
any ma 


Hoe's 
and 
is best copy 
| leon,” 
a continuation of 
tex., called * Liber 
| only original work of 
| the printer’s pen. 
The book itself is 
of Caxton imprints, 
hardest to secure in 
hali a dozen perfect copies being known. 
| ‘The Hoe copy brought «477 15s. in Lord 
Charlemont’s sale in London in 1855. It 
then lacked two leaves, which were sup- 
| plied from an imperfect copy by the pur- 
and the book was beautifully bound 
i 


a's 


. is 


of the commonest 
but also of the 
good condition, only 


one 


chaser, 
by Francis Bedford at a cost of £50. 


| 


the New York Yacht Club to guarantee 
him a clear course, so that he might avoid 
such fouls as that of the second race. The 
club disqualified Valkyrie in the second 
contest, and thus Defender won. by three 
straight. Lord Dunraven accused the New 
York Yaeht Club and the manager of De- 
fender of trickery. After a formal inves- 
tigation of his charges, which were not 
proved, he was properly expelled from the 
club. 


In 1899 Sir Thomas Liptén came forward 
with Shamrock I. Columbia was chosen to 
meet him after many trials against De- 
fender. 

First Race, Oct. 16, 1899.—Fifteen miles to 
windward from Sandy Hook Lightship and 
return; wind east; moderate to light; sea 
smooth. Columbia won by 10 minutes 8 

seconds, corrected time. 


Second Race, Oct. 17.—Triangular course 
of thirty miles; first leg dead to windward, 
east by south. The start was at 11 o'clock, 
and minutes later Shamrock’s port 
spreader went in the “nip,” and she lost 
her topmast. There was a long swell, and 
this caused her to roll too mueh. Columbia 
finished alone, winning the race by a walk- 
over. 

Third Race, Oct. 19.—Fifteen miles to lee- 
ward and return; course south by west; wind 
north by east; fresh; about eighteen knots; 
sea choppy. Columbia won the race and 
the series by 6 minutes 34 seconds, cor- 
rected time. This series was made remark- 
able by the number of failures to get wind 
enough for race. There were eight of 
these fizzles. W. J. HENDEKSON. 
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The Pan-American 
at Night 


VERYBODY agrees that the electric 
illumination is the great distinction 
of the Pan-American ‘among great 

fairs. To one who has seen Chicago in 
1898 and Paris in 1900 and has not been at 
Buffalo, the former glories seem difficult 
to surpass. The electric fountain at Chi- 
cago, the jets of feathery spray undershot 
with iridescence, was the great sight. It 
Was enhanced by the outlining of the build- 
ings of the Court of Honor with rows of 
lights, and by that great semaphore of 
an electric pencil which swept the sky up- 
ward, downward, lakeward, and landward 
from the roof of the huge Manufactures 
Building. At Paris, too, the electric foun- 
tain closed the wonderful vista of the 
Champ de Mars, looking across from the 
Trocadéro, under the basal horseshoe of 
the Eiffel, a vista which nobody who saw 
itis likely to forget. But what most ten- 
aciously abides in the memory of Paris is 
the great, sweeping scarchlights in the 
lanterns of those actual and full-sized re- 
productions of the French coastwise light- 
houses that wore erected on the banks 
of the Seine, searchlights which sweep the 


city and the river and the sky with their } 
luminous swaths, while high over all, a) 


thousand feet in the air, the still larger 
searchlight at the summit of the Eiffel 
wheels round its brush of fire across the 
sky, and 

Like Atlas in the heavens withdrawn, 


To hemisphere and hemisphere 
Disparts the dark and dawn, 


Neither of these effects is that of Buf- 
falo. The electric fountain, so far from 
being the centre and culmination of the 
pyrotechnical display, is at the far end 
of the grounds, and does not come into the 
general display at all. For the great 
searchlight of Chicago, or the many swing- 


ing searchlights of Paris, there is only one | 


slender beam of light rotating from the 
summit of the Electric Tower. And yet 
the Pan-American at night is even more 
impressive and more beautiful than either 
of its predecessors. It is a more systematic 
and artistic *‘ general illumination.” 
Really to see it, you must see it at its 
beginning, see the Esplanade and its bor- 
dering buildings lighted up. That has come 
to be understood by Buffalonians, and by 
visitors of some standing in point of time, 


insomuch that many thousands populate 


the Esplanade at the appointed hour, and 
almost crowd it, who disperse immediately 
after. The appointed hour is the hour when 
the light fades out of the sky after sunset. 
It is of course advanced as the days short- 
en until now it is at about 7. Take your 
stand then, if you are well advised, be- 


tween the pylons at the summit of the gen- | 


tle rise from the great open space, and 


watch the light that fails. The gay and fes- | 
| the Fourteenth Street Theatre. The other 


tive coloring of the Building of Music at 
your left and of the corresponding Building 
of Ethnology at your right fades gradually, 
until the local color is altogether lost, and 
only the deep bronze of the quadrigas on 
the Building of Ethnology disturbs and ac- 
centuates the uniform grayness. Happily 


for us, there is no moon, and happily also a | 
' spect public opinion and give this wonder- 


curtain of rain cloud to the northward 
hangs as a background to the Electric Tower 
and its flanking colonnades and their flank- 
ing palaces. The buildings darken into a 
pearl-gray against the leaden murk of 
this pall, across which at intervals the un- 
harnessed lightning of nature plays harm- 
less and noiseless. Standards holding 
flambeaux burn to right and left at the cor- 
ners of the lagoon, and thin slits of light 
show themselves in the shaft of the tower, 
from the base of which you hear but no 
longer see the tumbling of the mithic Ni- 
agara. 


Twilight, and evening bell, 
And after that the dark:— 


For now the torches are extinguished 
and the rays of light disappear, and a 
hushed expectancy prevails among the vast, 
dimly-seen throng in front of you. They 
say the Esplanade will hold 250,000 people, 
and it seems quite half full of the dense, 
dim crowds. The fountains plash from the 
distance with a distinctness startling in 
the wide silence, and the bulk and outline 
of the bordering buildings are seen in som- 
bre silhovette against the cloud now scarce- 
ly darker than themselves. 


On a sudden a movement among the ar- 
rested crowds. A moment later a dull crim- 
son glow is manifest along the edges of the 
canal, and ascends to the lights at the 
ground level, to the “ features’ of the pal- 
aces, to the cornices and steeples and 
domes, to the “ tiara of proud towers,” to 
the bulbous diadem of the Electric Tower, 
which is, by night as by day, the cynosure 
of the whole Pan-American display. Two 
hundred and eighty thousand electric lights, 
they tell me, are turned on by one man at 
one lever. From the first faint flushes of 
dull red to the complete illumination is a 
matter of two minutes or less, and the pal- 
aces stand all glorious in white incandes- 
cence. And the band plays “Hail, Co- 


they must “say something" to show their 
appreciation. None of these is the proper 
accompaniment to the spectacle, But there 
is a conceivable, nay, a realized “ appro- 
priate music."’ There is a beautiful passage 
in Taine’s book * On Intelligence,”’ telling 
of his first visit to N6tre Dame, a visit 
made in his nurse’s arms, when he looked 
up from the nave at the great rose win- 
dow of the western front, and the organ 
was playing, and it seemed to him that the 


music proceeded from the wheeled kaleido- 
scope of colored glass he looked at. One 
evening at Buffalo, when the illumination 
was complete, I had the luck to be sitting 
under the windows of the Temple of Music, 
now of mournful memory, and an organist 


happened to have the interior of the place | 


all to himself, practising, I suppose for a 


him my thanks. For he was playing “ strict 
organ music,’ and as he drew stop after 
stop, and the whole fabric shuddered at the 
vibration of the deep diapasons and the 
powerful “ pedal reed,” it did seem that 
this impersonal polyphony was the ana- 
logue in sound of the incandescent marvel 
that we beheid 


And what a marvel it ts! On our left 
and abreast, as we stand between the 
pylons, so that we have to turn to see it, is 
the terraced pyramid of the Building of 
Horticulture; on the right the swelling 
cupola of the Government Building. But 
all eyes must be turned first down the 
vista that is closed by the Electric Tower, 
which stands with its flanking plers walls 
of white light, and the perforated tracery 
of its central shaft a network of luminous 
filaments. And, in the full illumination, the 
cunning artificer has so undershot with 
emerald the spouting cataract of the mimic 


Niagara as to bring back into vividness the | 


curving crest of the real Horseshoe Fall 
just before the plunge into mist and mys- 
tery. On the right, your right, are the 
Spanish steeples of the Stadium, counter- 
parted on the other side by the like stee- 
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ples, and nearer the flat dome of the } typical American country folk of this part 


Manufactures, (is it?) and on the other 
side the loggie of the Electricity Building. 
Still nearer, the counterparting cupolas of 
Ethnology and Music. All these are out- 
lined in light, and outlined with great skill 
The illumination of the Horticulture Build- 
ing and its flanking annexes is especially 
well managed. It looks at first as if it had 


been lighted almost at random, but one /} 
comes to perceive that it 1s a subtle artistic | 


sense which has presided over the disposi- 
tion of the electric bulbs upon its central 
tower and its outlying pinnacles, One sup- 
poses that each architect has designed the 
illumination of his own building, so well the 
illumination fits each “ case."" At any rate, 
what was done in this way at Chicago 
looks crude and tentative in the retrospect 
beside this careful and finished work of a 
sensitive artist 

Between the bordering buildings, down 
the wide avenue, and at this end of the 
sunken gardens and the sunken canals, there 
are boundaries of lights, no longer still, 
like the sheen of the buildings themselves, 
but flaming cressets flaring to every gust, 
and yellow against the tranquil white in- 
candescence. The jets of white misty 
water in the canals, too, bend to the 
breezes like saplings, under the white 


| ight from the bordering buildings And 
concert the next day. I beg to convey to | 


the central basin is filled, at the surface 
of the water, with burning colored globes 
of red and green and yellow that convert 
it into a parterre of flowers of fire. 

All this movement and color but empha- 
size the steady, tranquil light of the main 
illumination, The Electric Tower, with its 
traceried walls of light, stands like a fixed 
piece of pyrotechny, an arrested corusca- 
tion. And its moveless splendor is accen- 
tuated again by the upward rush of the ac- 
tual fireworks behind, the most vivid and 
brilliant that I have ever seen—rising, ex- 
ploding, dispersing, and dying in fiery 
green and red and purple and gold, whik 
“the Holy City " simply stands and shines. 

But, in fact, after ransacking one's vocab- 
ulary one has to admit that the spectacle 
is indescribable. He can say, however, with 
confidence, to an artistically sensitive reader 
that if that reader goes to Buffalo by the 


| morning train, arriving in time only for the 


illumination, and returning, if he must, by 


the first train that leaves thereafter, what | 


he will see will be well worth his trouble 
He will have a wonderful picture to hang 
in the gallery of remembrance. Experto 
crede! 

MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER. 





WO new productions graced the week at 
the theatres. That which the better 
deserves consideration will pass by 
without any attention from the man about 
town or the woman of fashion. It is called 
“Up York State,’ and is on exhibition at 


was imported directly from the home of 
British gayety. It was made known here 
with all the glitter and bustle of a first 


night at a popular Broadway Theatre, was | 


applauded as if it were a revelation of 
genius, and will without doubt “ make a 
barrel of money.”’ Let us, therefore, re- 


ful thing the place of honor. The name of 
it is ‘The Messenger Boy.” It took six 
Englishmen to write this play. Two of 
them concocted the story and the dialogue, 
two more expended the gray matter of their 
brains on the “ lyrics,"’ and the other two 
composed the music. Thus, as it takes nine 
tailors to make a man, does it take six 
Englishmen to make a musical comedy. 


The usual method of discussing such pro- 
ductions in newspapers is to say that no 
one expects them to have any sensible plot, 
but that so long as the music is bright and 
catchy and the action amusing, all that can 
be asked for in addition is a plenty of 
pretty women in many garbs and some 
good dancing. All of which is cheerfully 
accepted in this place as the proper de- 
mand to make of a musical comedy. But 
there certainly ought to be some one in the 
performance who does something bright or 
clever. Some one should at occasional in- 
tervals say something witty or at least 
humorous. The words of the lyrics should 
have glimmers of sense or fun in them. 
The women should be worth looking at, and 
the dancing should consist of something 
more than awkward hoppings, jumpings, 
and kickings of the heels. One would even 
like sometimes to see some evidence of a 
suspicion that those on the stage knew 
that the foot could be gracefully disposed 
in dancing and that its angle with the leg 
should not constantly present the whole 
lower extremity in the shape of the letter L. 


“It is to laugh.” That should be the 
motto of the musical comedy maker, but 
as a matter of fact it seems to be that of 
the audiences which attend the productions 
of these things. “We are here to laugh, 
and we are going to do it, no matter who 


New Plays of the Week 
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logue is neither witty nor humorous, there 
are no comic situations, the action is sim- 
ply industrious, and the music is of the sort 
that any good amateur musician can sit 
down and improvise without a moment's 
thought. 


Furthermore, the astute builders of this 
musical comedy have made the foolish mis- 
take of giving the priricipal feminine po- 
sition in their work to a character part, 


is no principal part for any young and 
handsome woman. The comedian, Mr. 
Powers, and the character actress, Miss 
Robson, have all that is prominent in the 
performance. This being the case, the 


Managers would have been wise to sur- | 


round them with beautiful women in the 
subsidiary parts and in the chorus; but 
this is not the case. The chorus is won- 
derfully homely, but theatregoers are be- 


coming accustomed to that in these days. | 


Homely women are now the rule on the 


stage. No wonder that people like to go to | 


Weber & Fields's place occasionally and 


refresh themselves with a look at the still ! 


unblemished beauty of Lillian Russell. 


And what a treat it would be to hear 
some one who could sing in the cast of 
“The Messenger Boy.’ The music, as 
we have already said, is cheap and triv- 
ial. It is not good in its kind. But how 
is the average theatregoer to get at its 
merit, if it have any, when he cannot tell 
what the tune is? It is no exaggeration to 
say that none of the actors can sing well 
enough to make their tunes recognizable. 
And yet “The Messenger Boy " will prob- 
ably be a pecuniary success. Of course 
that is a matter which does not concern 


this writer. The business of the newspa- | 


per commentator on things theatrical is 


not to guess whether they will “go” or ; 


not. That is the manager's business. The 
chronicler’s business is to say whether he 


thinks they are good in their kind ard : 
' tion of Cruelty to Animals came and the 


whether the kind is worth consideration. 


The species of entertainment of wh'ch | 
“The Messenger Boy” is a specimen Is . 
back in time to guard the wagon and har- 


capable of being made piquant, dainty, 
and fascinating, but none of thes: cpi- 
thets can honestly be applied to this par- 
ticular production. 
o,° 

“Up York State,” which is to be secn at 
the Fourteenth Street Theatre, is a rural 
drama of the type made known.to ts in 
such modern productions as “Th> Old 
Homestead,” “Shore Acres,” and “fag 


“Harbor.” It is not quite “so ambitio s 


dramatically as the second of these, nor is 
it so thin as the first. 





of the world. The story is simple and won- 
derfully natural, except in its revelation of 
the past life of the villain. This is a little 
strained, but would‘not seem so in a more 
highly wrought drama. It is emphasized 
by the simplicity of the rest of the story. 
That the richest man in the village should 
turn out to have been a gambler in Kansas 
and to have deserted there a woman who 
turns up in the last act to upset his plans 
is rather hard to accept, in view of the 
nature of the other incidents in the action. 
Yet the authors have shown remarkable 
continence in the treatment of this episode 
and have made a good character study of 
the abandoned woman. She is not a weep- 
ing. melodramatic personage, but a study 
from life, and a possible, indeed, a proba- 
ble character 

The strongest scene in the play is that 
with which the third act ends. Darius 
Green, the hero, has sold a piece of land to 
Woodford, the Villain, in order to get 
enough money to vay for an operation on 
the eves of the heroine's little brother, 
who is threatened with total blindness. 
The heroine, who is penniless, is led to be- 
lieve that Green loves another woman, and 
in order to repay him the money she con- 
sents to marry Woodford. It is understood 
that on the wedding day he is to pay all 
that it cost Green to save the boy's eyes. 
But Woodford, with the help of Lem Yar- 
rington, a _ village “sport,” has learned 
that there is marble in the land, and he 
gets the property at a bargain, Green be- 
ing ignorant of the discovery. The heroine 
demands that her newiy wed husband give 
back the land, which he had unfairly ob- 
tained. He refuses. She turns upon him 
with a vehement burst of indignation and 
refuses to live with him as his wife. The 
situation is good and the scene is excellent- 
ly written It would be the making of a 
far worse play than “Up York State 

Mr. Higgins acts the country hero in a 
natural, unaffected, manly style. He suc- 
ceeds largely by restraint, in which he is 
wise. He never attempts to do too much, 
and consequently he is almost invariably 
convincing Miss Waldron interprets the 
role of Evelyn Blair sympathetically and 
at times with real force. William T. Hodge 
is admirable as the country “ sport,’"” who 
has no principles and no conscience. 
Gabriella MeKean is worthy of praise as 
Green's maiden aunt, a malicious old wo- 
man, who makes much of the mischief in 
the play, and Eva Westcott, as the village 
coquette, eontributes a neat piece of acting 
to the general effect The minor charac- 
ters are acted acceptably, and the key of 
the performance is well sustained through- 
out. The drama has been handsomely 
mounted, and is on the whole a most en- 
jJoyable entertainment. It should be very 
successful 

*,* 

QUERY.—In Mr. Clyde Fitch's delectable 
comedy, “Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines," why does not Mme. Trentoni, 
or at any rate her astute guardian, ask 
how it happens that a young man holds 
an |. O. U. of Jinks’s, made on account 
of a bet about Mme. Trentoni, before the 
bet is decided? If it was a bet that Jinks 
would marry Mme. Trentoni, how is it that 


| he has paid over the amount (in the form 


of an acknowledgment) before he has 
learned whether he is going to marry her 


|} or not? If any one had thought of in- 


quiring into that matter, Mr. Fitch's in- 
genious play would have come to a dead 


the mother of the messenger boy. There | standstill about the middle of the second 


|} act. And that would really have been a 


pity. 


Kind Act Brought Reward. 


T was just after midnight. A boy and a 
horse, near the corner of Sixty-sixth 
Street and Central Park West were the 


, centre of attention of several persons. 


Among those who noticed the two was a 
tall gentleman with kind eyes and a long 
gray mustache. 

The horse had fallen on the asphalt and 
was so weary and bruised that it evidently 
did not care to ever rise again. It had a 
splendid broad forehead, but its poor body 
had long since lost its symmetry. A look 
at the head, eyes, and nostrils told the 
story of the good blood in its veins. 

The boy was a shock-headed. poorly-clad 


| fellow, and almost as weak as his fallen 
' friend. But he climbed over the fence into 


the Park to get grass. On the inside there 
is quite a fall there to the ground. It was 
dark and the boy did not see this. He was 
hurt, but went back again for provender. 
This he tucked under the horse's head and 
placed some near his mouth. And while 
he worked he kept talking to the animal. 

“Poor Bob,” he said; “Dear old Bob. 
Bob, you rascal. You can't eat can you, 
Bob? Your teeth are worn blunt. They 
need filling. You can't grind your food, and 
you ain't a meat eater like the tiger, are 
you, Bob?” 

The agent for the Society for the Preven- 


boy walked away where he could not see 
Bob put to his last sleep. Then he came 


ness. The tall gentleman, by questioning, 
learned that the boy had eaten nothing 
since morning. as it was the busy season 
and his employer had to make money 
handling the trunks of returning tourists. 

A wholesome and abundant meal came 
from the restaurant in a near-by hotel. The 
gentleman, too, happened to be in need of a 
stable boy at good wages, for he owns 
good horses, and he fancied a boy naturaily 
good to horses. . 

So Bob's friend now fears that it wag 
through Bob's misfortune he came into 
good fortune. 


Smat! Consolation. 
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A Tiwe Story of 
Reconstruction 





THE year 1870 the State of Missis- 
sippi was in the throes of reconstruc- 
tion. She had just emerged from the 
period of military government and had or- 
ganized a civil one, with James L. Alcorn 
as Governor, and had a Legislature, of 
which about one-half were negroes and the 
other half carpet-baggers, adventurers, who 
had come into the State for the special 
purpose of holding office, and had no fur- 
ther interest in the Commonwealth 

Ever since the close of the civil in 
1865 the State had been in an exceedingly 
unsettled condition, and much lawlessness 
still prevailed. The county officials had 
been generally strangers in the land, ap- 
pointed by the military authorities or elect- 
ed by the negroes, and were not at all in 
harmony with the white population. Con- 
sequently, when they undertook to suppress 
the which they did not do to 
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war 


lawlessness, 


any great extent, they found themselves 
powerless, But with the coming in of Al- 
corn's administration a better class of men 
were generally put in office in the coun- 
ties, and every one felt that something 
must be done to restore order. 

Among the measures adopted to bring 


this about was the organization of « State 
secret under a bill passed by the 
legislature appropriating ample funds for 
the purpose. This force was composed of 
Louis M,. Hall Vicksburg as chief and 
three detectives under him, all picked men. 
It operated for several years, under the di- 
rection of the Governor, and did much in 
bringing lawbreakers to justice, and in re- 
storing order to the State. 

To say that the Legislature, 
in the greater part 
administration, (for it was a business to 
them, and they could not afford to have 
much vacation,) was venal would be draw- 
ing it very mild. They were for sale to all 
comers, They did not wait to be approached 
and bought, but energetically hunted up 
any and every kind of a job, whereby they 
could turn a dollar. They touched nothing 


service 


which was 
of Alcorn's 





session 


unless they were paid for it And they 
openly became partners in the most notor- 
ious jobs that could be concocted to rob 
the State, or anything in it, which they 
could reach. 

While things were in this condition, a 
man by the name of Richardson made his 
appearance at Jackson, the capital of the 
State, and was soon hand in glove with 
many of the leading members of the Leg- 
islature. He had, during the civil war, ac- 
quired considerable note as a member of 
the Untied Stites Secret Service, and also 
as a war correspondent, in both of which 
capacities he had taken high rank Ile 


came to Mississippi direct from Little Rock, 


Ark., where there was then in session an- 
other Legislature of much the same -stamp 
as that of Mississippi, and with whom he 
had, for some time previous, been busily en- 
gaged in concocting various jobs, the ob- 
ject of which was to fill his own and his 
partner's pockets, at the expense of the 
State and its substantiat people 

At that time there were only five rail- 
roads in the State of Mississippi. The Mo- 
bile and Ohio ran from Columbus, Ky., to 
Mobile, Ala., along the eastern edge of the 
State; the Mississippi Central and the New 
Orleans, Jackson, and Great Northern, to- 
gether made a line from New Orleans, La., 


to Jackson, Tenn.; the Southern Railroad 
ran from Vicksburg to Meridian, Miss., east 
and west the middle of the State, 
and the Mississippi and Tennessee Road ran 
from Grenada, Miss., to Memphis, Tenn. 

The remainder of the State was without 
railroads, and was only aecessible by water 
along the rivers, and by slow overland con- 
veyance, where it was away from the 
watercourses. This condition was keenly 
felt by the people, and every one wanted 
railroads, Connties, towns, and cities, all 
stood ready to vote bonds to the very 
verge of bankruptcy, If thereby they could 
only secure the building of a railroad 
them. The farmers were willing to give the 
right of way through their places, and also 
a large share of their lands to the road 
Northern capitulists were planning railroad 
lines to rur ir every direction through the 
country and develop its resources. Every 
one was in expectation, and each one was 
hoping fer his locality to be the tavored 
one. s 

As the the State then the 
only way to procure a corporation charter 
was by a special act of the Legislature 

Such was the situation when Richard- 
son arrived. He soon gathered around him 


across 


to 


law of stood, 


a few choice spirits from the two houses 
of the Legislature, and unfolded to them 


his plan of a money-making scheme large 
enough to make him and all of them rich. 
It was simply this—to create a monopoly 
in railroad charters in the State, and then 





te sell franchises to those who really 
wished to build rathroads in it 

They were delighted with the scheme, 
which promised such opportunities for 
plunder, and immediately went to work 
upon it in a very businesslike manner, A 
regular partnership was formed between 
him and them, und an agreement was 


drawn up and signed by all parties, setting 
out the intended plan and stipulating how 
the to be conducted and the 
profits divided. 

To carry out this secret plan, a bill was 
immediately introduced tn the Senate, en- 
titled “A '3ill to Regulate the Chartering 
and Construction of Railroads in the State 


business was 


A CORNER IN 
RAILROADS 





| 





| 
| 
| 






This provided, in the first 


of Mississippi." 
place, that no more special charters should 
be granted by the Legislature to construct 


railroads, but that all railroad charters 
should be obtained by simply filing the 
charter in the office of the Secretary of 
State. 

Among many things put in the bill to fill 
up and disguire its real object was one 
clause, which was the gist of the whole. 
This provided that ft should be unlawful 
to charter any railroad in the State of 
Mississippi to run within a distance of 
than twenty miles of any parallel 
railroad, or of any proposed line of rail- 
road already chartered, or to build or oper- 
ate any railroad within such limits. This 
much of the conspiracy was public, and 
harmless enough. 

The part of their plan which was 
made public, however, when coupled with 
the bill, put a very different face upon the 
matter. It was this: They had taken the 
map of Mississippi, and drawn a_ series 
of lines across it, from east to west, twen- 
ty miles apart; then another set of lines, at 
the same distance, from north to south; 
the: two other sets, one from the northeast 
te the southwest and the other from the 
nertlwest the southeast, each at like 
distances, thus covering the State with 
twenty-mile lines in every possible direc- 


less 


not 


tien They had then projected a railroad 
on each of these many lines, had given a 
name to each, and prepared a charter 
for it. 


All that remained for them to do wus to 
pass the bill, and the moment it was signed 
by the Governor, (or passed over his veto, 
for they made their calculations to do this, 
if necessary.) to dump the whole bundle 
of charters into the office of the Secretary 
of State, they had the matter safe. 
After that, all it was necessary fer them 
to do was to open an office, and retail 
franchises to any one who wished to bui 
railroads in Mississippi. The profits, they 
calculated, would be heavy. 


and 


Some inkling of this came to the ears of 
Gov. Alcorn, and he determined, if possi- 
ble, to break it up. He had heard of the 
execution of the written agreetent, and de- 


termined to get possession of this, if pos- 


sible. He sent for Hall, put the matter in 
his hands, and‘direected him to use all dili- 
gence to secure possession of the papers, 





and to get to the bottom of the whole mat- 
ter, 
Hall detailed his best man to take charge 


of the cuse. He was a stranger in Jackson, 


where he came in the guise of a journey- 
man ytinter, looking for work. 

His first move was to have pointed out 
to him Richardson and the leaders in the 
plot in the Legislature, and to learn to 
know them by sight. Next, he looked up 
Richardson's boarding house. This he 
found to be a well-known house in West 
Jackson, called the Magnolia Cottage, a 


large, rambling house of many rooms, but 
all of them upon the ground floor. 


He immediately took board himself, and 
informed the landlady that he should prob- 
ably be there for some time, and so wished 
a good, comfortable That 


room. evening 


he shadowed Richardson, and found where 
his room was situated. 

His next objective point was to get a 
room near Richardson's, or, if possible, 
immediately opposite it. Accordingly, the 
next morning he made some complaint to 
the landlady about his reom, and got her 


to change him to another one. He contin- 
ued to do this daily, and was changed from 
room to room, until at length, after a few 
days’ manoeuvring, be was placed in the 
room opposite Richardson's, just where he 


wished to be. 
The weather was warm, and he could 
leave his door open without attracting 


attention or causing suspicion. This he did, 
and remained in his room a day or two on 
pretense of being ill, and meanwhile ob- 
served Richardson's habits. Some of this 
watching he did through the keyhole of 
Richardson's door. He found him to be 
very regular in his habits. Every morn- 
ing he ros 





his bed and pulled out a valise, unlocked 
it, took from it 3a bundle of papers in a 
large envelope, placed this in the inside 
pocket of his coat. locked the valise up 
again, placed it under the bed, and then 
went to his breakfast. He seldom went 
to his room again until night. Then he 
unlocked his door, went in and closed and 
locked it behind him. [He then pulled out 
the valise from under the bed, unlocked 
it, took the bundle of papers from his 
pocket, placed it in the valise, locked it, 


and put it under the bed and then retired 
The detective concluded that this bundle 


of papers, which he treated with so much 
care, must be the ones he wanted. Ac- 
cordingly, during Richardson's absence in 
the daytime he fitted false keys to the 
lock of his door and to his valise. He also 
oiled the two locks and the hinges of 
the door. He opened the valise and ex- 
amined its contents, but found no papers 
that he wanted. This made him the more 


certain that the papers he was after were 
those in Richardson's pocket. 

There was only one way to get them, and 
he resolved to take the chances on that. 
Karly the next night be put on India rub- 
her shoes, unlocked the door of Richard- 
son's reom, went in, and locek the door 
again. Then he crept under the bed, and 
stretched himself out behind the valise 


*, dressed himself, reached under | 














and waited. At length Richardson came in, 
locked the door, pulled out the valise, 
locked the papers up in it, pushed it back, 
and went to bed. 

The détective waited patiently until he 
heard Richardson breathe hard, when he 
turned the valise, unlocked it, took out 
the papers, and closed and locked it again. 
Then he crawled to the door, unlocked it, 
took out the key, and laid it on the floor, 
Then he went out, locking the door after 
him with his own key. 

In less than thirty minutes afterward he 
was in the Governor's library at the man- 
sion and the papers were in the Governor's 
hands. They showed every ramification of 
the whole plot and every one who was in it, 
down to the negro members who had 
pledged themselves to vote for the bill for 
a $5 consideration, and had signed their 
pledge so to do with a cross mark. The 
proof was complete. 

In the meantime the bill had passed the 
Senate and was then pending in the House. 
Within twenty-four hours after he received 
the papers the Governor notified each 
member of the House whose name appeared 
on the agreement that he held in his hands 
the written proof of his raseality, signed 
with his own hand, and warned,him that 
if he voted for the bill he might expect all 
the penalties of the law to be enforced 
against him. The effect of these notices 

vas immediately evident. Everything was 
very quiet, but much suppressed excite- 
ment and consternation showed itself on 
the faces of many of the members. 

A day or two afterward the bill came up 
on its third reading for final passage. Rich- 
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ardson had assumed a defiant attitude and 
had been trying to rally his men and to 
bolster them up to vote for the bill in spite 
of the Governor's threats, and many had 
promised him to do so. So when the bill 
was called it was doubtful what would be 
the result. 

When it came up I was standing near 
Richardson in the gallery of the House. He 
was intently watching the leaders in the 
House below. The excitement became in- 
tense, evidenced by a deathly silence 
throughout the room. The clerk began to 
call the roll, and the voting commenced. 
As their names were reached in the roll 
call one after another of the leaders hesi- 
tated and finally voted against the bill. 
The rank and file of the members imme- 
diately became panic-stricken and followed 
suit, and the bill was defeated by a large 
majority. Without moving a muscle of his 
countenance, Richardson watched them un- 
til the vote was declared, and then left the 
gallery. That night he left the State, and 
Mississippi saw him no more. 

And so ended the great Mississippi rail- 
road corner, strangied at its birth. 

-_ . * 7 . . . 

It may be added, by way of postscript, 
that the Governor forever afterward care- 
fully preserved the documents in the case, 
and, further, that from that time on he 
had a most obedient and dutiful Legisla- 
ture. Indeed, so great did their esteem for 
him become that they would not allow him 
to serve out his entire Gubernatorial term, 
but some few months later they elected him 
to the United States Senate. 

EUGENE BALDWIN. 
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officials have to solwe is what to do 
with husbands who abandon their 
wives, and also what to do with the wives 
after they have been abandoned. In the 
five boroughs of the Greater New York 
there is a separate department with lawyers 
to look after the interests of deserted wo- 
men who have no money and are likely to 
become ‘‘a charge on the county.”’ 

The where women have had their 
husbands arrested for abandonment are 
vigorously presecuted. The result in hun- 
dreds of instances each year that the 
home-deserters are sent to jail. There they 
linger in and the many of 
them, have to work or go to the poorhouse. 
Sometimes imprisonment for a short time 
makes crue! husbaads wish that they were 
anywhere else in the world but in prison, 
and they make ¢xtravagant promises as to 
how hard they will labor if liberated. 

The machinery of the law which is put in 
when a man wife is 
unique. in the first place there are many 
technicalities which must gone through. 
The deserted woman must take her case to 
the Charities Commissioner or deputy in the 
resides and there re- 

miseries her home life 

After listening to the reason 
* Jim,” “ Pat.” ce ~*~ Bee has 
and left his wife, and in most 

children, the clerk casually remarks 

Have you any money in the bank? 
Many a poor woman tells the truth and 


of the hardest problems the city 


cases 


is 


idleness, wives, 


speration deserts his 


be 








borough in whieh she 
tail the 
clerk 


to a 
why 
away 


of 


run 
instances 


aames a small sum 

“If you have money you are not likely 
oecome a charge on the county, and there- 
fore you can’t have your husband arrested 
When your money is all gone, then come 
here, and we will arrest him.” 

The poor wife then has to place herself on 
the road to the poorhouse before the city 
officials will offer to exert their power. 
When a few dollars have to be borrowed 
from neighbors to buy bread for starving 
children or to maintain herself the wife can 
then again appeal to the authorities. 

“Now, just take this notice and go to the 
Magistrate's court in the district in which 
you live,"’ will be the instructions after the 
elerk has satisfied himself that an arrest 
should be made. The woman will have to 
hunt up the court, and by that time she has 
wasted about three day At the court an 
affidavit is drawn up charging the husband 
with “ disorderly conduct.” 

The man who leaves his wife and children 
so that the county will have to feed them 
is guilty of a quasi-crimina! act He does 
not commit a misdemeanor or a felony, but 
the legal talent of the State, not being able 
to grasp just what crime a man commits 
when he leaves his wife and children to 
starve, decided that he must be a “ dis- 
orderly person,”’ and so he is called after 
conviction, 

When the warrant or out 
has to await the arrest of her better half. 
if he has left the State of New York 
arrest can be made. The general rule is to 
instruct the women to make a hunt for 
their husbands, and when located the po- 
licemen in the City Magistrates’ courts do a 
little detective work. 

* Just write him a 
ters. Tell him the 
some other story, 
will call. Don't 
warrant.” 

In nine ¢ s out of ten a man, no mat- 
ter how cruel he may be, decides, under 
such circumstances, to make a flying visit 


to 





is $s the wife 


na 


let- 
or 
he 
out a 


loving 
sick, 

when 

got 


couple of 
children are 
arrange 
him you 


and 
tell 





to his home. Sometimes the man's heart 
is touched, and he brings moncy with 
which to help the poor wife through. Gen- 
erally when he reaches home an officer 
in “ plain clothes "' taps him on the shoul- 
der and hurries him off to the station 


house, 

Some husbands, when they find they have 
been caught in a trap utter wrathful state- 
ments and swear that they will never work 
another stroke in al) their lives for the 
family. When arraigned im court they show 
defiance. The Magistrates are hard on 
such offenders. They are put under bonds 
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of from $200 to $500 for appearance on the 
adjourned day, and are usually hurried off 
to jail. 

When the day comes that the deserted 
wife is confronted in court with her hus- 
band, bearing the look of a penitent con- 
vict, she many times cries begs to 
have the case dropped. If, however, long 
years of family strife have embittered the 
wife's mind, the case proceeded with, 
There is a lawyer to represent the wife. 
Her case of abandonment stated in a 
few words. One or two witnesses are called 
to show that the wife has no money and 
that the neighbors have had to help her to 
keep her from going to the poorhouse 

The husband has a chance to make a de- 
fense, the usual excuses are “ her 
sharp tonguc drove me away from home,” 
or, “ Judge, it was a of mother-in- 
law," * Your Honor, that woman drinks 
and dont mind the houve,” or, “1 had to 
own meals,’ thousand and 
for 


and 


is 


is 


and 


case 
or, 


cook my 
other 
the 


and a 
the 
pariance of the courts eXx- 
don't go with the Judge and the 
prisoners ure found guilty of disorderly con- 
duct, and ordered to give a bond te pay the 
wife a few dollars a week, in default of 
which the husband sent to jail If he 
fails to give a bond his imprisonment lasts 


one 
In 


cuses 


excuses desertion. 


such 


is 


eight months Then he is released 

The “ crime of abandonment is, how- 
ever, a continuous offense in the eves of 
the law A husband can be rearrested 
many times, and when he gives a bond it 
lasts for one year, If he does not con- 
tinue to provide for his family after that 
time he is again arrested and the same 
routine is gone through 

The trouble of finding adequate punish- 
ment for wife-beaters and those who 
abandon their wives has been carefully 
studied by City Magistrate Teale of Brook- 
lyn. This is what Mr. Teale thinks about 
it: 

“Suitable punishment,” he says. “ for 
those who abandon their wives and fami- 
lies is extremely difficult to inflict The 
real sufferers, if legal punishment is meted 
out, are the innocent victims—ni mely, the 
wives and children—and the inhiman hus- 
band and father, knowing this, vares little 
or nothing for the law and its penalties. 
Some mode of punishment should be de- 
vised whereby the inhuman father who de- 


serts his wife and children should be com- 





pelled to labor and provide the necessary 
living expenses of those he has allowed to 
go hungry and homeless, and who are 
helpless in many cases, and hence liable 
to become a burden on the county for 
charity. This could be effected without be- 
ing in the least degree harmful to the in- 
terests of honest labor.” 

The reports of the Board of City Mag- 
istrates show that during periods of 
“hard times’ the cases of abandonment 
of homes are more frequent. In 188), there 
were only SS? cases in New York City, and 
in 1801, when times were not so good, the 
number increased to 1,042 Durit the de- 
pression of 18%, 1.568 fathers abandoned 
their families, and 568 were convicted and 
sentenced to jail or to give » bond to sup- 
port their wives and offspring In 1807 the 
number of cases fell to 1.208; in 18US they 
were 1,147; In 1890, 1,208, and in 144), 1.285 
persons were arrested, of whom 520 were 
convicted 

Needed Something on the Side. 

Weary—! drempt last night dut | wus one 
of de animals in de Zoo. Now, what is 
dat de sign uv? 

Wanderer—It's de sign dat yer tirst is 
gittin’ de best of yere jegment, and dat 
youse ought to git a job in a seltzer sy} hon 
factory 

He Had Great Expectations. 

“How do you account for the fact that 
Miss Bullion, the wealthiest hetress of the 
season, is going to marry Node, who 
hasn't a cent to his name? 

“Oh, but he has great expectations.” 

“He has; what are they? 

‘He is going to marry Miss Bullion.” 
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IN PICTVRESQVE VERONA 
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ERONA, Sept. 4.—What a charm lies 
in this city of past glory and rich- 
ness! Palaces line the narrow streets, 

the wide corso, and the well-arranged open 
squares, 

From out of the midst of one, the Arena; 
rises a beautiful, and one might say ‘ com- 
pleted,” ruin, for the walls stand with no 
gaps for two and a half rounds of vaulted 
denz. In many the huge iron gratings are 
hugged as tight between the mighty stones 
as they were when lions stood behind them 
waiting their turn for those few brief min- 
utes of freedom wherein they must have 
hoped for escape. 

Which had the greater terror, I wonder? 
The resigned hero, who stood like a young 
god before his doom, or the poor brute let 
loose before the maddened crowd, yelling 
its pleasure in frantic waves of sound that 
circulated around the half a hundred tiers 
of this vast theatre of crime? 

One stands shivering even now at the 
thought of such a_ sight, for this arena 
seems more real than the Colosseum of 
Rome, because, as I have said, it is more 
complete. 

The lions’ dens, which a few years ago 
were rented to street vendors, are now rid 
of such incongruous creatures. Fancy lines 
of shoestrings and penny buns filling the 
lions’ dens of this fearful yet noble am- 
phitheatre, this gratified ambition of Dio- 
cletian! 

To-day the pleasure seekers of the twen- 
tieth century show themselves at the well- 
filled cafés that at a distance almost sur- 
round the arena, and rattling trams go to 
and fro to bring the people from the far- 
away close, small streets to this large 

“open,"’ where children, even in the late 
hours of the night, play at hide and seek 
in and out of the shaded nooks of the park 
trees. 

Here fountains cool the Summer day, and 


plantain trees give shade to the little starry- | 


eyed urchins, who sit and grin 
until they grin the “soldi” 
pocket into their dirty hands. Fascinating 
“little devils" they are, too—who could 
help giving to such winsome smiles as they 
know how to flash out from under their 
grimy countenances? 


The pathos of their ‘‘Grazie Signora” 
well repays the dive for the huge coppers 
you have made into your furthest off pock- 
et, where with women such inconvenient 
coinage is usually kept, but it is pleasant, 
too, after the long day of “ sightseeing,” 
to sip your coffee before the arena and 
watch the moon rise from out of this ruined 
plie and add her light to the already brill- 
fant square, and to watch the passers-by. 


At this season the city is rid of strangers. 
Only now and then do you hear a word 
that is not Italian. For that reason Verona 
{is more interesting than other cities of 
Italy. Few visit it for more than a night. 
And Verona is filled with such gems of 
art; such out of the way corners of de- 
light. For the lover of the beautiful in the 
antique it is a treasure house. 


Last night as we wandered through the 
more silent streets we heard the tones of 
a fine tenor voice singing from “ Lucia.” 
Tt led us on till near a splendid palace, 
rich in red marble and ornamented bal- 
conies, (little gems in architectural art 
clinging to the massive facade of the pal- 
ace,) to where a faint light fell from a 
small, red lantern which hung over one of 
the arched entrances. Within were a dozen 
or two workmen taking, with their families 
many of them, their evening meal; a place 
where for 25 centissimi you can get a good 
dish of meat, potato, and some kind of 
“ greens.” 


A scene never to be crowded from the 
memory met us. The men were none of 
them drunk; the women all were decent. 
They bad in their midst one frequenter of 
this princely haunt, a deep-browed aged 
man, who with an accordion accompanied 
the singer, a youthful fellow within twen- 
ty-five years of age. He was evidently a 
mason, for his clothes and hair were white 
with the dust from stone cutting. His 
plate was only partly partaken of, and he 
held his fork in’ one hand as he sang. 


It was lovely; his voice was pure, his 
style was good. I have given many a dollar 
to hear that aria more faultily rendered. 
When he had ceased he sat down and “ fell 
to’ on his dinner; there was no applause, 
only a burst of “ Grazie, grazie, Signore, 
grazie molto!" from the crowd. 

Then a young woman with a red jacket 
and a black lace vell slung over her 
ebony hair (she was with her parents evi- 
dently, both were gray-haired) rose and 
without accompaniment sang a canzonetta 
of sweet style, a modern air. She received 


at you 
from your 


a matter of course; only some Italian 
workmen and their families taking their 
evening meal and offerigg at the same time 
what enterfainment they could to one an- 
other. ; 


PitiSeas 


vu eT eee - 


. in the hardships of war, permeated the 
camp. 

The President had visited the hospital 
tent wards, and was leaving with a heavy 
heart. He scanned the groups of khaki-clad 
men. His benevolent face showed the suf- 
fering that was theirs and could not help 
being his. 

There was a group of reporters at the 
station to see the President's 


south end of the Alps. The women of the 

market are picturesque in their black lace | 
veils, if they are rather dirty, as they sit 
under the huge umbrellas that form their 
market stall. 

Surrounding all this are palaces, palaces, 
palaces; some of white, some of green, 
many of red and yellow marble, exquisite 
in proportion, elegance, and carving. Alas! 
alas! from all their first floors much mixed 
shops hang out their wares and anxious 
shopkeepers stand about the shop doors to 
catch if they can the “uncertain buyer” 
hesitating before the overcrowded window 
of purchasable goods. 

But go on from here, and you will soon 
be delighted by the vast domains of the 
Scaliger family, the rulers of Verona in 
the thirteenth century, where little ladders 
climb on every column, pillar, doorway, and 
stairs—the coat of arms of the Scali. Par- 
venus in taste in this respect surely. Thg 
Gothic tombs of this powerful family are 
beside their gorgeous home, and in excel- 
lent state of preservation, splendid to be- 
hold. But even in this latter day the lad- 


departure. 


nominated, and if nominated for a second 
term would fail of election. He asserted 
that the President had lost his popularity, 
and that the war with Spain would mean 
| his political downfall. 
| Close by was a long and thin 
Rider, who hailed from Arizona. 


tough 
He was 


and, as the President passed, waved his 
campaign hat, at the same time shouting: 

“Hello Bill. You're all right, and so is 
the flag.”’ 

Mr. McKinley smiled his gratitude at the 
rough greeting and bowed to the man from 
Arizona. The soldier had voiced the real 
feeling of the army, too tired and ill to be 
enthusiastic, and somewhat troubled 
mind about certain unexplained 
the Commissary Department. 

One of the Montauk nurses tells a hos- 
pital incident characteristic of the late 


in 
things in 


showing almost a greater interest in the 
=~ 
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| One remarked that McKinley would not be | 


not pleased with the reporter's prediction, | 


President. He was going through the wards | 


| men than in the officers. There was a 
| poor fellow of the Eighth Ohio, delirious 
and pitifully begging for his mother. 

President McKinley leaned over the boy 
and put his hand on the hot forehead. The 
tears were in his as he told the 
soldier that his mother would be hurried 
to him. The wild look left the boy's eyes. 
He sat up straight in bed and saluted. 

“Why, vou are McKinley,” he said. 

The President asked the boy's name and 
found that his father had served with him 
| in the civil war. He would personally 
| send for his mother. And then the nurse 
interrupted to that they had been 
trying to explain to him that his mother 
really was due in a few hours, but that 
he could not understand owing to the 
fever. 

The soldier replied that he could believe 
the President, saluted, and fell into a re- 
freshing sleep to awake and find his mother 
sitting by him, holding his wasted hand. 


eyes 


say 


Too Literal. 
Teacher—Who tell 
“ average "'? 

Charlie—I can, teacher. An average 
a thing on which chickens lay eggs. 
| Teacher—On which chickens lay 
How do you make that out? 
Charlie—Well, I remember you told 
once that a chicken lays on an average 
eges a year. 


can me what is an 


is 
eges? 


us 
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der was not forgotten, for in the new floor 
laid in the court is a huge shield. 

Lying engraved thereon is a ladder. 
tween each rung it is left open—to afford— 
alas! alack! for that ancient pride of the 
Scali—an outlet to the gutter! 


When Pepin was in this country he 
founded the finest mediaeval church that 
I have as yet seen, and he was buried there 
until some officious person dug him up and 
laid him somewhere else. He cannot have 
found a more beautiful or fitting tomb than 
in San Zenone Maggiore, in Verona, Here, 
above the crypt wherein he once lay in 
one long line across this ancient basilica, 
stand the twelve Apostles, with Christ In 
their midst. They are graceful, beautiful 
forms, well thought out in their various 
characters, and for once these statues bore 
to me the ideal one has of those twelve 
holy men and the Saviour whom they fol- 


VERY successful man learns to pick 
up information wherever he travels, 
and frequently the secret of his suc- 

cess is due to the manner in which he 
utilizes and generalizes from the wide 
range of knowledge thus gathered, but 
there is a species of “ picked-up informa- 
tion" that is working harm in nearly 
every department of modern industries and 
even professions. 

The world to-day is full of men who have 
“just picked up" trades, and are in no 
Way competent to fill the positions they 
occupy. This probably is more noticeable 
among those who are in business for them- 
selves than among the employes of well- 


established houses. The latter would not 
lowed. They are cut from the finest of the pay salaries to the “ just picked-up"’ trade 


light red Italian marble, and have been | fellows, for by 30 doing they would endan- 
colored in the shadows of the garments, and ger their own reputation. 
just enough color is left to give a depth to In the old days it was considered neces- 
the folds that are all natural in their ful- sary for a young man to serve a long, hard 
ness and fall—uncommon in the ancient apprenticeship to any trade or industry 
statue maker. The whole church is a gem, | before he was considered competent to do 
but one fears, in describing churches, of the excellent work of a craftsman. But it 
falling into the habits of the guide books. | seems that in the modern haste to get 
The convent of San Bernardino is close | along rapidly there are thousands of young 
by the Campanile of San Zenone Maggiore. | men unwilling to learn any trade in this 
It is truly a comfortable-looking place, | Way; they prefer to pick up their informa- 
without any feeling of prison life that such | tion, and make money for themselves at 
places so often present. One is not shown | once. The result is a vast number of small 
all the cells, ‘tis true, but the doors here | shops scattered throughout the land where 
and there stood open for the air; the ! it is impossible to get good, thorough work- 
weather was warm, and I saw through in | Manship. 
several places to the inner parts of the 
building. 


My kindly old conductor was almost lo- 
quactously talkative—usually these fréres | 
whisper all they have to say—but he made } 
bold strides in both manner ané@ subject, 
though he rarely looked at me, but always 
at the pink roses in my hat. We spoke of 
the questions of the day—the Boer war. 
(I found him an ardent pro-Boer); of life in 
general in Verona, which he was not in the 
least pessimistic about; in fact, he was a 
modern man, though his age was advanced. 
The most interesting of his talk was how 
in 1883 the river Adize had so overflowed 
its banks as to make the whole convent 
(Verona as well,) a Venice. He told me 
how they all retired to the upper floors and 
held mass day and night under the eaves 
of the convent roof—that they watched | 
from out the peep holes the lake that was 
in the cloisters, and how beautiful the dou- 
ble row of marble pillars looked reflected 
in the water; where you could see the 
flower beds still in their colors; fhe marble 
benches shining through with the reflected 
clouds. That all had been beautiful to see, 
but very sad, for them, for the flood re- 
mained three days, and when it was gone 
¢ ¢ © “But you see, Signora; you see that 
they haye taken much with them—the 
waters, and our beautiful frescoes of Do- 
minico Morone, alas! are forever gone.”’ 

The water rose seventeen feet, and the | 
lower half of the paintings that were among | 
some of the finest in preservation, are | 
wiped out-—their warmth and. color gone— | 
but the old frére had not had his. soul 
washed colorless by the flood. A cheerful, 
pleasant man of the order of St. Francis; 
a man whose ambitions had not been great, 
(for he had remained a brother all his life,) 
but whose courage and willingness were. 
“TIT serve the holy fathers,” he said, “ and 
have lived my life within these walls.” 

, He brought me to the outer gate, just 
outside the cloister walk, and again I en- 
tered the gay town of Verona, with its 
cries of print vendors, joyful children and 
noise of the Arena cafés. 

MEVROUW HANKEN-PARKER. 


Recently the writer made the rounds of 
some of the largest machine, electrical, and 
other shops, and interviewed the managers 
in charge to ascertain just how far this 
“ picked-up'"’ information extended. The 
phrase thus adopted struck most of them 
as an apt one, and it explained in a nut- 
shell the cause of many failures and dis- 
satisfaction in the trades. 

“There are hundreds of just such elec- 
tricians,” said the manager of one of the 
largest electrical plants in New York, “ and 
they bother the life out of us. We have 
applications every day for positions, and 
when you come to boil the whole matter 
down it amounts to just that. Most of the 
applicants have no real knowledge of elec- 
tricity or its application. They have wan- 
dered throush some electrical plants at 


things about the work. ey ‘forthwith 
consider themselves electricians, and they 
may have hung out a sign to that ef- 
fect for a year or two. But they 
never attempted to study the subject 
any deeper; they know nothing more than 
the most superficial things about electricity, 
and yet they expect to be empleyed as pro- 
| ficient electricians. ; 
| “‘ When some people tell me that the clec- 
} trical field is crowded, and-that there Is 
no longer the chance for young fellows that 
was formerly the case, I put them down as 
not knowing anything about the subject, or 
else as being a disappointed ‘ picked-up in- 
formation’ chap. If you knew how costly 
these fellows are to the trade you would not 
wonder at my vehemence. They come here 
to take charge of an electrical plant, and 
for a few days they may be able to run it. 
Then sudédeniy something goes wrong, «nd 


and if they do attempt it they are more 
than apt to make matters worse. 


“The man who hangs up his sign as en 
electrician should know his specialty thor- 
oughly, but hardly one in five does. We 
need men who have served a good appren- 
ticeship in some reliable shop, and who 
has supplemented this practical knowledge 
with reading and work of his own. Give 
us a man like that and he will have no «lif- 
ficulty in rising in this industry. But we 
have had enough of the ‘pick-up’ kind, 
those who have passed through a shop a 
few times, and have come forth self-elected 
professionals. 

“A good work is being performed by the 
electrical schools in this respect. These 
graduates come out with some theoretical 
knowledge of their work, and if they would 
only be content then to serve a year or 
pig TT 

would promotion 
and opportunities, Thoroughness was never 
more urgently needed than in the electrical 
field” 


»- [EVIL OF “PICKED-UP” INFORMATION 


various times, and have picked up a few | 


have | 


they are all at sea. They do not know how ; 
to repair it, nor how to remedy the trouble, | 


There are thousands of carpenters, cabi- 
netmakers, bricklayers, and blacksmiths to- 
day who are placed in the same position as 
the would-be electricians mentioned above. 
If this is to be tested, call in a man to 
have repairs made. A carpenter will charge 
you the full day's wages for performing 
some clumsy plece of work which a skilled 
mechanic could do far better in much less 
time. Asked where he learned his trade, 
he will admit with some show of pride, 
“ Nowhere; just picked it up."" To him this 
may seem commendable, and it would, tov, 
if he were but a skilled mechanic 


Another man comes in to build a book- 
case, and in the course of his proceedings 
manages to ruin the wall paper and wood- 
work around the room, and finally leaves 
a clumsy looking affair for books which 
later you have to have torn down. It is the 
same old story. The man has picked up his 
trade, and is ready, in his conceit, to bulfd 
anything for you from a a 
mansion 


bookcase to 


| Masonry work Is all easy; it is simp'y 
laying bricks in rows on top of each othe 
er, splashing a little mortar in between to 
hold them in position. Any man with fair 
intelligence can pick up such a trade by 
watching others do it. That is the reason 
we have many unskilled masons who 

| build walls that fall down and demolish 
the building, and who do more damage 
than good wherever they go. Alongside of 

} a skilled mason, who has served his ap- 

! prenticcship thoroughly, and knows every 

| detail of the business, such a novice is of 
absolutely no earthly use. 

“Why do so many horses limp?” you 
ask. Because they have sore feet, which 
is evidemic in some places simply because 
there is not a decent blacksmith in the 
town. They have picked up their trade, 
and they have hung out their signs to de- 

innocent owners of horses into their 
shops, where they maltreat them, and in 
some cases injure them for life. They know 
nothing about the anatomy of the horse's 
foot, nothing about the hoof and co~™s, and 
the sensitive part of the anima!. foot 
where the pressure in walking comes the 
heaviest. They do not realize the difference 
between the fitting of shoes for a trotter 
and a heavy dray horse. it is all careless 
| work, and if the shoe happens to fit it is 
accident, and not intelligent design. And 
yet Robert Bonner, the greatest horseman 
of his day, said that shoeing a horse was 
a fine art, and that it took a genius to do 
it properly, So say some old-time expert 
tlacksmiths, who have learned their trade 
thoroughly, but the “ picked-up informa- 
tion’ blacksmith knows differently. It is 
all nonsense attaching so much importance 
to stich a subject. ° 
But the interesting 
asked, “ What becomes of all these un- 
skilled workmen?" Are they found out in 
the end, or do they go on to the end, de- 
ceiving other people until possibly they de 
actually learn most of the secrets of their 
| business through constant practice and cx-" 
perience? It is possibly true that some of 
the brightest of them eventually improve 
ro that they become passable workmen, and 
they retain a fair trade or secure Some po- 
sition where by dint of hard work they 
make ® permanent place for themselves. 
But the great majority of them are failures. 
They are scattered all over the country; 
you see them in every town and village. 
Some are old and worn-out; others are mid- 
dle age, and a greater number young be- 
ginners. ia 


The old ones have drifted from one trade 
to another. They have picked up all the 
information necessary to make them un- 
skilied in half a dozen trades. They do not 
know any one thoroughiy. but a little of 
many; they consider themselves geniuses 
in some cases, and they wonder that they 
are not more appreciated. But they are 
failures because they cannot do any job 
well, and ‘hey are not wanted in any shop 
or factory, and in time private customers 
get tired of their clumsy work, and they are 
left stranded. They are the great failures 
ot the artisan class, numbering tens of 
thousands, and the pity of it is that they’. 
cannot see their fault, nor understand the 
reason for it all. <? . 


- 
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question may be 
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Protests The 


Have to Listen 
to from Citizens Who Feel 


They Are Inconvenienced, 





T would doubtless be hard to find a sin- 
gle citizen of this city who does not 
expatiate in the abstract about the 

great benefits to be derived from the Rapid 
Transit Subway upon its completion, espe- 
cially when he is talking to his out-of- 
town friends. But the workers of the 
giant tunnel, from day laborers to en- 
gineers In charge, are ranking the petty 
protests of property holders along the line 
as by no means the least of their difftcul- 
ties. 

“We have plans for the cuts and arches 
and steel and all the rest of the mechant- 
cal work, but what's one going to do when 
he runs against an unreasonable woman or 
man who goes crazy. because there's an 
engine somewhere in the neighborhood, or 
because a crowd of Italians is too noisy?" 
raid one of the engineers. 

These engineers can enumerate many in- 





stances of squabbles they have had with 
citizens who are, or imagine they are, in- 
convenienced by the tunnel work. Women 
householders, particularly, are making 
trouble for the workers daily In more 
cases than one there have been violent out- 
breaks from people who were formally 
and legally notified months ago that they 


would be subjected to the very inconveni- 
ence over which their outbreaks resulted. 
From the tearing up of vaults to the mak- 
ing of concrete in front of windows, every- 
thing that is being done on the subway 
has at one time or another caused some- 
body to complain, so the engineers say. 

* And we know they are inconventenced,” 
add the men in charge, “ just as well as 
they do themselves. But we ure employed 
to do this thing, and it's got to be done. 
That's all there is to it. “On this section— 
and I take it such is the all of 
them—the work is being aone just as fast 
as it can be. The contractor gains nothing 
at all by delaying. We who are employed 


case on 


by the contractor are instructed to do 
everything we can to alleviate the incon- 
venience of people along the line We fol- 


low our orders. But there are many who 
are so unreasonable that nothing will suit 
them except the building of the whole sub- 
way in a single day.” 

An incident that took place in of 
an up-town hotel is typical of the sort of 
thing to which the engineers refer, One 
particular engineer had ordered a fire built 
in the middie of the 


front 


for some purpose 

atreet He had to heat some iron for the 
tunnel work or do something of the kind 
Anyway, he had to have the fire; it was 


necessary. The wind happened to be blow- 
ing in the direction of the hotel, and so the 


smoke was carried straight into the front 
wiiniows Out came the steward in a tow- 
ering rage 

“What's all this for,"’ he shouted 

The situation was explained to him. Then 
the engineer was summoned 

“Take this away from here,’ sald the 
steward peremptorily. 

“If - take it from here,” the engineer 
answered, “it will have to be somewhere 
else, Then it will trouble somebody else 

‘I don’t care if it does,” said the hotel 
man, “ just so you get it out of our way.” 

The engineer grew nettled. ‘* Well, as far 


as I can see, it might as well trouble you 
as anybody.” he said. ‘So right here it 
shall stay 

This, however, did not end the dispute. 


Nor was it ended until the engineer, really 


exasperated, made a gentle insinuation. 
“You know,” he explained to his angry 
opponent, “ we are entitled by law to tear 


up the street in front of you whenever we 
like. We haven't done that yet. Maybe 
we never shall. Would you rather have 
it torn up than to have a littl smoke?” 

The hotel man withdrew his objections, 
and the smoke nuisance was abated within 
a few hours. 

Another controversy into which an en- 
gineer fell was with a woman whose resi- 
dence fronted the excavations The 
street before her stoop was uprooted. The 
workmen had begun to build a series of 
wooden walkways to supersede the sidewalk 
that had been torn away. The owner of 
the house requested an audience with the 
engineer in charge. 

“T must have a private wooden walk 
right in front of my door,’’ she announced. 

The engineer explained that it was neces- 
sary for him to set to work at that point a 
stationary hoisting engine. It would be in 
such a position, he said, that, to 
have her private walk, the hoister, laden 
often with heavy loads of dirt and rock, 
would have to pass directly over such a 
walk. In fact, the vehicles would have to 
be lowered right beside the walk, and thus 
such a passageway would not be the safest 
place in the world for pedestrians. 


were she 


‘But what are visitors to do?" she 


“Cabs come up to my door with 


my 
queried 
my friends in them several times a day. 

“ Well,” sald the engineer, “I'll put up a 
walkway between your door and that of the 
cigar man not far off. That walk can do 
for both of you. It will not be far from 
either. What do you think of the plan?” 

“Oh, it will not do at all. I must, I must 
have the walk. I'll protest to the authori- 


ties. I don’t know what I'll do.” 
It was explained again that her private 
walkway would be dangerous, that her 





friends might be killed in crossing it. 
“Kill them! That's all right,”” she said. 
“T can't help it. That's your lookout. But 
I want my walk!” 
Whereupon the tunnel supervisor ended 


the discussion abruptly by telling her point- 
blank that he would not do as she asked. 

A few days ago it became necessary to 
cut into the vaults in front of a certain 
building, as other vaults had been cut into 
ever since the subway work was first start- 
ed. The owner of this particular building 
raised a row. He saw the engineer. Yes, 
he had known all the time that they would 
invade the vaults, but he hadn’t had time 
to protest until they actually did so. He 
couldn't see the advantage of a subway, 
anyhow. It would never be of any benefit 
to him. He was sure they would not finish 
it for ten years, and by that time he might 
be dead. Even if they did complete the 
work before he died he couldn't see that 
subways would cause property values to 
rise, 

He retired to his building after making his 
objections. On the Text day it was found 
that in his vault he had some electric light 
meters. These could not stay there, being 
in the way of the subway. He was asked 
to move them. Another dispute followed, 
and when last heard of it was still in abey- 
ance. 

“ These kickers,’ said an engineer, ‘‘ have 
all received formal notification that the 
tunnel would trespass on their territory. 
They were told long ago exactly how much 
the trespass would amount to. Their acqut- 
escence to the plan was elther tacitly or 


otherwise understood then. We can't do 
anything for them now, no matter how 
much they complain and how much we 
want to do it. The city authorities have 
voted this through, and through it will 
go."" 

In certain sections where a more igno- 


rant class of people live, where the differ- 
ence between a shoveler and an engineer is 


merely a matter of raiment as far as the came a supreme effort, and into the bathe 


citizens of the neighborhood are concerned, 


roundabout. Not long ago, a2 woman on 
Elm Street threw hot water on some exca- 
vators who annoyed her, and it required 
many days to propitiate her. 

Not seldom a big housewife, husky enough 
to give any laborer a scare if she makes 
for him, can be seen scolding at Italians or 
Irish or whatever other sort of workmen 
are around because they are making too 
much noise with their hammers on the 
steel or throwing up what she considers too 
much dirt on her sidewalk or digging the 
tunnel too close to her front door. She 
sees nothing good in the subway.’ It is but 
an annoyance, perpetrated on a harmless 
and unsuspecting public for nobody knows 
what reason. ” 

All of which may be very natural on the 
part of the woman, who has to spend her 
days over the ragged excavations. But the 
complaints seem none the less unreasonable 
to the makers of the tunnel as they walk 
up and down, surveying the enormous work 
they have jn hand, amd wondering if any- 
thing so interesting has ever been begun 
since the first of the seven days. 

There is one section up town where the 
engineer for the sub-contractor says that 
he never takes a step in advance but what 
he meets witl a kick. «No matter where he 
sets up an engine, there is always some- 
body who says it should not be placed ex- 
actly where it is, but rather in front of 
some one else's doorstep. Never is.a cob- 
blestone upturned, or rarely, but what 
somebody wants to know why that partic- 
ular stone is selected, why a stone on the 
other side of the street Is not chosen in 
preference, or one half a mile away better 
still. If the workmen work by night the 
people near by say they cannot sleep. If 
the work is done by day some one turns up 
whose business is one of the night time and 
who takes his rest by sunlight. 

“ We've learned to take things as 
come and to expect them to come fast,’ 
said the engineer. ‘“ Everybody can't be 
suited, and the ones we've decided to cater 
to are the general public and the promoters 
of the underground railroad.” . 


they 





URATOR DITTMARS of the Reptile 


House in the Zoological Park was 

telling a number of his friends his 
trials and tribulations when, as a mer 
schoolboy, he first showed a liking for 
snakes, whose study he was destined to 
make the work of his life. 
“It may surprise you,” Mr. Dittmars 
said, “‘to hear that a man can becom 


as much attached to a snake or other rep 
tile as he would to a dog or a horse or ¢ 
warm-blooded creature. Many have asked 
me that question, and seemed unprepared 
for the answer, but I imagine one mus! 
have an inborn liking for the strange ani 
mals in order to feel toward them in that 
way. And speaking of inborn likings re 
minds me of the early when I first 
began to feel that I needed snakes to mak: 
me happy. 


days 


“T was but twelve years old when one 
while walking through a woods in 
the outskirts of Brooklyn, 1 came across a 
svake. I was with other boys at the time 
and at once stones were ‘picked up and 
preparations made kill the snake with 
neatness and dispateh, I felt a great pity 
for the splendid animal, driven into a cor- 
ner after a futile attempt to aw 
and without further hesitation walked 
tuward it, picked it up, and, to the con- 
sternation of the other boys, walked away 
with it. 


day, 


to 


run 


“ Whén 1 “arrived home there was more 
consternation. I was ordered to take the 
‘beast’ into the garden and kill it, which 
admonition I obeyed by stowing it away 
in a soap box and feeding it with bread 
and milk 


“TI felt very proud of my snake, and at 
an early opportunity went into the woods 
hunting for other specimens. I found sev- 
eral, and within a week had a dozen. My 
father, who was a very shrewd man in 
the way of observing children, feared even 
then that my taste was running to the 
‘perverted one of snakes,’ but providing 
I did not try to take them Into the house 
all was well, and I was to be permitted to 
ada to my store. All the were 
harmless garter snakes, but the neighbor- 
hood—or the people in it—did not like the 
iagea of a snake emporium at their doors, 
1nd many protests were lodged. 


snakes 


“ Winter came and up went the snakes 
into my bedroom, where I fed them daily 
and saw that they were warm. When I 
had housed them nicely } called my father 
to show him my establishment. There was 
a scene and a family row on the spot. My 
father promised me a steam engine—any- 
thing—if I would only leave off my hobby, 
but [ wanted snakes, steam en- 
gine, and in the end I converted the fam- 
ily, and, providing only that I did not bring 
the reptiles into the parlor and to the din- 
table, I was allowed to keep 

them. 


and no 


ner and 


nurse 

** Regarding the dinner table clause, there 
was really some need for it, for on occa- 
sions I had been found with the snakes in 
my pockets and had taken them to school 


with me. I failed utterly to see at this 
time why any one should fear snakes. To 
me they seemed graceful and handsome 
creatures, that were especially clean in 
their habits and of an absorbing interest 
to watch. I would sit by the hour gazing 
into my snake-box watching the animals 


sleep or eat or glide over one another, and 
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THE EXPERIENCES OF A SNAKE MAN 





in time they got to know me so that they 
lid not fear me. 
‘Things went along swimmingly until 


one day when a man in India, whose name 


I had never heard, sent me a boa con- 
strictor. The gentleman was interested in 
inimais and had heard about my liking 


ind had decided to encourage me with a 


ull-fledged boa, TIT had never seen a boa 


ip to this time. The letter announcing the 
irrival of the boa fortunately reached me 
‘nd not a member of the family. I went 
to the Custom House and found there was 
an obstacle which I had not foreseen—I had 
to have the snake ‘ cleared.’ 

‘I had gone about two-thirds through 
Barnard Military Academy at about this 
time and had given up my studies to work 


in the Museum of Natural History. I there- 
fore knew my ropes somewhat, and I began 
to make the argument of my life to get that 


snake cleared. I was lucky. On the ground 


that the animal was ‘ wanted for study’ 
I finally escaped duty and the snake was 
mine if only I could convince my father 
that I needed it in my business. 

I went to him, and ‘There is a boa 
constrictor in town,’ I said. He answered 
that he was delighted to hear it * Yes, 
and it is on the wharf of the —— Steamship 
Company,’ I explained, paving the way. 


He said he was still more delighted to hear 
it. If 1 had eloped and had to break the 
news gently, [ could not have had a more 
exciting job than I had breaking the news 


that [| wus the proprietor of that boa. 
Finallv, when I had it out, there were ar- 
guments pro and con on the part of both 


and 


sides, pro won out. I was allowed to 
the boa home—and ‘ How long is it?’ 
‘Only fourteen feet, father; he is a little 
bit of a one.’ 


bring 


“One of the articles of capitulation was 
that my father was to build the cage for 
the ‘ brute,’ which he did, and it was strong 
enough to hold an elephant. Likewise, 
even if I had violated the provisions about 
bringing snakes Into the parlor and to the 
dinner table, I was not to think of carrying 
this one around in my pocket. I agreed to 
everything, and, the cage being finished, I 
went for the boa. 

“For two weeks all went well. [ spent 
most my time with the boa, watching 
and studying him. But then came an after- 
noon when the family was all gone out and 
boa and I were left alone, I decided that 
the boa needed a bath. There was no real 
good place to take the snake, so I decided 
that the family bathtub was next best. Ac- 


cordingly I filled the tub and went into the 
cellar and began to lug my friend up stairs. 


“All went well the first flight. The sec- 
ond flight, however, had a banister, and the 
instant the boa saw the inviting spokes (I 
had him by the neck at the time) he twisted 
his tall around them, and there I was an- 


chored. I pulled and yanked and tugged, 
but it was of no use. I coaxed and pleaded 
and petted the fellow, but nothing would do, 
and I simply had to let go the head and un- 
twist the tail, 


* By the time I had his tail loosened his 
head was around the banister, and when 
again I had the head loose the tail was 
tight. I was pretty well tired out, and 
wondered if I would ever be able to get the 
brute either up stairs or down stairs, when 


I saw that with each effort we were pro- 
giessing upward very satisfactorily, even 
without the knowledge of my friend. Then 


room we went, both of us, I put the con- 
strictor into the tub and locked the door 
and went below, thinking how he would en- 
joy himself. 

“In half an hour I returned. There was 
no boa that I could see, anywhere. I looked 
under the tub and under the sink, and even 
into the outlet, but nowhere was there a 
snake. Then I saw that the window was 
open. Down on the ground, in the tall 
grass, there was a distinct trail where the 
boa had disappeared, and I hurried below 
and traced this until it was lost in some 
golden-rod bushes that were so stiff as to 
defy breaking down, as was the case with 
the grass. 

“When my father came home and heard 
the story he was tickled to death—said he 
had not felt so good in two or three weeks, 
and hoped the infernal thing would creep 
into a sewer and find its way to the East 
River and out to the ocean. For my part, 
I felt less Joyous. Besides the loss of the 
snake I was thinking of the neighbors who 
had grown more and more réstless, knowing 
that I kept reptiies, and I figured that it 
was more likely that one night the boa 
would be found in someone's bed than that 
he would make for Coney Island via the 
Narrows. 

“Exactly ten days later the expected 

happened. It was about 9 o'clock at night 
when our next-door neighbor ran breath- 
lessiy into our house and yelled the one 
magic word ‘Snake!’ I knew what was 
up in an instant, and ran out with the man 
to get my pet back. I was so overjoyed 
that on the way, while the man told the 
story of his discovery, I listened to but 
half. 
“It seemed he was sitting in his dining 
room reading a paper when he heard ‘ ker- 
smash!'—Some bottles in the cellar. The 
first thought was burglars, and the man, 
not being of heroic cast, called his wife, 
who also had heard the smash, and to- 
gether they ventured to the open cellar 
door. The man yelled down that if there 
were any burglars they had better get out, 
as he was coming and that he meant to 
hurt them. ‘There was no answer, but as 
he spoke, ‘ kersmash!' went another batch 
of bottles. 

“That was too much for the woman of 
the house, who recognized preserve bot- 
tlee thumping on to the concrete, and she 
decided that it was cats and that there 
were no burglars. She took a light and 
went below. Nothing could she see until 
she lighted the shelf on which the bottles 
had stood, and there, coiled in a huge wad, 
his head slightly raised, as if inquiring the 
cause of the disturbance, was the four- 
teen-foot boa, looking down at her. 

By the time I heard the story we were 
at the house, and I was led into the cellar, 


The man suggested if I would hold the 
boa he would chop him into ‘ fourteen 
helves‘ with an axe. But I lugged my 


The outing, however, did not 
He failed steadily, and in 


friend away. 
agree with him 


a few weeks was dead. 
“And that is the yarn of how I first 
came to like snakes and of the first big 


snake I ever owned.” 





Our Late President’s Surname. 


HE surname Mackinlay or McKinley 
(the latter as spelled by the late 
President,) is the same with Finlay- 

son, both meaning “Son of Finlay.’ The 
name is distinctly Scottish, but occurs also 
in the north of Ireland among the des- 
cendants of the settlers of the “ Scots 
Plantation of Ulster.” 


The name, unlike most other Scottish sure 


names beginning with Mac, is not a very 
common one, and occurs but sparingly in 
the public records of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, as MecFindlay, Mc- 


Finlay, Meciniay, McKindlay, McKynlay, 





ind McKinley. 
In Gaelic orthography the name iS Mac- 
Fhionnlaigh (with fh silent.) So early as 


the end of the tenth century the name Fin- 
lay is found borne by a powerful earl. Fin- 
laic, son of Ruaidhri, Mormaer or Ear) of 
Moray, a province which at that period in- 
cluded almost the whole of northern Scot- 
land. The Icelandic Saga or History of 
Olaf Tryggvisson gives his name in a Norse 
form, Finnleik, and states that he suf- 
fered severe defeat in Caithness at the 
hands of Siguard, Earl of the Orkneys, 
about 985 A. D. In the year 1f20 Finlaic 
was murdered by his nephews, the sons of 
his brother Maelbrigde, and Tighernac, the 
Irish annalist, in recording the death of his 
successor, calls Finlaic Ri Albain; that is, 
“King of Alban,’ indicating that he 
claimed a position of independence both 
from the Earls of Orkney and the Kings of 
Scotland. 


a 


His son Macbeth, the and 
murderer of Duncan, whose obscure career 
Shakespeare has invested with the splen- 
did light of genius. The Duan Albanach, an 
old Irish poetical chronicle of the Kings 
of Dalriada, said to have been written 
about the year 1057, in giving the length of 
Macbeth's reign, says: ‘‘A seacht bliadhna 
deag mac Fionnlaoich; literally that is 
“Seven years and ten (ruled) the son of 
Finlay.” The early forms of the name 
given above show us that it means “ Fair 
hero,"’ (from Gaelic fionn, fair, white, and 
laogh, hero,) a meaning which is quite in 
accord with the principle upon which early 
Celtic personal names were compounded. 


GEORGE F. BLACK. 
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Too Thankful. 


Old Gentleman (to beggar)—I gave you 
10 cents only fifteen minutes ago Why 
do you come and bother me again? 

Beggar—O, Sir, good people are scarce, 
and when we find them we make it a 
point to call on them several times a day. 








AMONG G4e PIONEERS 


HE Festiva? of Mountain and Plain, 

which in the last four years has become 

an institution in Denver, is a function 
unique in America. Each Fall it brings 
together the pioneers who crossed the 
plains in 1860, who meet to tell once more 
the story of the making of a Common- 
wealth. From the vanishing frontier, the 
mountains of Colorado and Wyoming, and 
the sun-baked plains of Arizona and New 
Mexico, the old trappers and scouts who 
still pursue their vocation come gathering 
in, to shake hands with their brothers in 
the cities who have grown rich and pros- 
perous with the flight of years. The pion- 
eers’ section is the leading feature of the 
parade. In it are pictured forth the first 
schoolhouse, the first church, the primitive 
mining appliances of the first gold seekers, 
the scenes of Indian massacres, Judge 
Lynch presiding over the court of the vigi- 
lance committee, and many another fron- 
tier scene familiar to citizens of Denver 
not yet old. Mrs. Murat, the first white 
woman to enter Colorado, sits side by side 
with a young matron, Mrs. May Butler 
Brown, who Was the first white child born 
in Denver. The Indians come in from the 
reservation, the cowboys gather from the 
range, the city is full of galloping hoofs, 
and for a week Denver is a living, moving, 
kaleidoscopic page of history. The schools 
are dismissed for a week, for no boy, at 
least, could be kept in his seat during the 
festival. And it is doubtful if the children 
do not learn a great deal more on the 
street that week than they could ever learn 
in school. Omitted last Fall because of the 
Presidential election, which absorbed all 
thoughts, the festival will blossom forth 
again this Fall in all its frontier signifi- 
cance. Old fifty-niners gather each even- 
ing in hotel lobbies, and live the old scenes 
over again. Parties of pioneers in wagons 
drawn by oxen or mules, or in the old-time 
stages, appear in the procession. Men walk 
in line who walked every step of the way 
from Omaha or Kansas City, and some of 
them trundle the wheelbarrows in which 
they shoved their entire outfit across the 
plains. 

The veteran Col. Alexander Majors occu- 
pies a seat on a float representing a pony 
express station. The structure represents 
a building of stone, with portholes through 
which the agent could fire in case of attack 
from Indians. In front is a campfire over 
which an old-timer of the pony express 
cooks flapjacks and pitches them into the 
waiting hands of the laughing crowds be- 
low. At the side of the float is hitched a 
horse carrying one of the saddles used by 
the pony express, and one of the original 
riders goes through the act of changing 
horses. There is a mine of interesting lore 
connected with the pony express. It grew 
out of the exigencies of the time when tele- 
graphic communication extended only to 
the Missouri on the east and to Sacramento 
on the west. The quickest time ever made 
by message between New York and San 
Francisco previous to 1860 was twenty- 
one days. The pony express shortened the 
time to ten days, and was regarded by ex- 
pert judges of endurance as one of the most 
remarkable achiewements of riding the 
world has ever seen. Col. Majors, who was 
one of the founders of the express, states 
that it required the maintenance of 190 sta- 
tions and 80 riders at different points along 
the road, and the use of 400 horses in mak- 
ing the trip. Riders were selected for their 
endurance and skill. Messages were writ- 
ten on tissue paper, and $5 was charged 
for each. One of the memorable feats of 
the express was in carrying the message 
of President Buchanan from tne Missouri 
River to Sacramento, a distance of 2,000 
miles, in less than nine days. President 
Lincoln's inaugural address of March, 1861, 
was carried in seven days seventeen Lours 
and seventeen minutes, conditions being 
highlv favorable. The express ceased to 
exist when the last telegraph pole was put 
in place in the long line across the conti- 
nent. 

The massacre of the Hungate family, 
which will never be forgotten by the pio- 
neers of Colorado, is usually represented on 
a float. The Hungates, father and moth- 
er and two children, lived in a little log 
house on Running Creek, twenty-five miles 
from Denver. A band of prowling Chey- 
ennes massacred them in 1864, and their 
bodies, horribly mutilated, were brought 
in and displayed upon the street. in Den- 
ver. The little frontier village was thrown 
into the wildest excitement. Women and 
children were hurried into a stockade in 
what is now West Denver, guards were 
maintained day and night, and the country 
round about regularly patrolled by scouts. 
For weeks the whole country at the eastern 
base of the mountains was in a fever of 
excitement for fear of a general uprising 
among the plains Indians. No attempt was 
made to go out against the Indiaris, as the 
settlers were not strong enough. But in 
the bloody battle of Sand Creck, afterward 
fought under Col. Chivington, and which 
was relentlessly criticised in the East, the 
Indians were effectually punished and the 
settlements along the Platte made safe. 

Perhaps Geogge A. Jackson, the discov- 
erer of gold in the Clear Creek region, 
which built up the first prosperity of Colo- 
rado, will he fcund etanding with his 
cabin and his rude windlass on a 
Jackson was a native of Missouri, who in 
the Spring of 1858 went westward 

ting and trapping expedition, 


hun 
eS ec ae 
zaw from a a 


which he could only believe came from the 
campfires of Indians, though it did not look 
natural, Creeping cautiously to the sum- 
mit of a hil! and peering over, he saw that 
the mist rose from a group of hot springs. 
The town of Idaho Springs has since been 
built at this point. Jackson pursued his 
journey to the mouth of Chicago Creek, 
and that night, as he built his campfire, 
with the aid of his hunting knife and a tia 
cup he made the discovery which led 
to the famous “ Pike’s Peak excitement.” 
This was Jan. 7, 1859. The following April 
he returned to the spot with a party of 
twenty-two men, and they washed out 
$1,900 in gold in seven days. The news 
epread like wildfire, and caused the great 
Stampede to Pike's Peak. 

A model of the first schoolhouse, which 
stood on the site of the present Lindell 
Hotel, is shown, and at the first festival 
Miss Ring, the first school teacher in Den- 
ver, rode in the parade. ‘Early Justice" 
is typified by a Vigilance Committee in sol- 
emn session, the Judge presiding from a 
seat upon a stump, and a rope dangling 
from a convenient bough facing the tremb- 
ling prisoner. The Vigilance Committtee has 
never been a popular institution, but it 
was the organization which first brought 
order out of chaos, and protected decent 
settlers from the desperadoes of Eastern 
cities who flocked westward, intent upon 
playing the “bad man” upon an unorgan- 
ized frontier. In fact, the first Government 
of Colorado was judicial. A regular sys- 
tem of courts was established and properly 
conducted before any other branch of Gov- 
ernment was founded. 

Primitive methods of mining are shown in 
the “arastra,"" a Mexican or Spanish in- 
vention. It consists of a round inclosure, 
into which a pile of rock has been dumped. 
They are kept in motion by a patient burro. 
The ore is thrown into this hopper and 
erushed by the grinding stones. A burro 
train, such as is still used in the moun- 
tainous districts, is always in evidence, 
packed for the trail, and an eight-mule 
team, driven with a jerk line, by some 
quiet citizen of Denver, who shows that he 
has not forgotten how it was done. To 
drive with a jerk line, the driver rides the 
ieft wheel horse or mule, and a long line 
attached to the left animal of each team is 
the only guide. A steady pull means turn 
to the left, while a series of jerks is under- 
stood by the animals trained to this meth- 
od of travel to mean to turn to the right. 

When the cowboys come through, the real 
thing, just off the range, things grow live- 
ly all along the line of march. The air is 
full of flying lariats, lassooing everything 
in sight, and the riders delight in executing 
all those daredevil tricks on horseback 
which have made the cowboy the most fa- 
rmous horseman of the world. 

Perhaps John Scudder, the first Recorder 
of Deeds in Arapahoe County, will be in 
line. The traveler entering Denver in 1858 
might have noticed at the mouth of Cher- 
ry Creek a sign on a wagon box, reading, 
“John Scudder, Recorder of Deeds of Ara- 
pahoe County and Lumber Dealer."" Mr. 
Scudder built the first ferryboat to carry 
wagons across the Platte. He did a rushing 
business for several months, but with the 
first bridge the bottom was knocked out 
of his boom by the inexorable advance of 
civilization. Mr. Scudder was present at 
the first dance given in Denver. It was on 
New Year's Eve, 1859, and there were three 
women present, two of them being squaws. 
In the Spring of '59 Little Raven, a chief 
of the Arapahoes, came to the mouth of 
Cherry Creek with a big band of warriors. 
The settlers were badly scared. 

“We thought we were going to be wiped 
out,” says Mr. Scudder, ‘and we proceeded 
to feast those Indians. We filled them up 
with bean soup, sugar, bacon, coffee, and 
every delicacy of the season that we could 
raise in camp. Finally we had a pow-wow 
under the trees at the mouth of Cherry 
Creek. We all sat in a circle, and the pipe 
was passed around. Then Raven made ¢ 
talk, which was interpreted by a trapper. 
He said that he knew we were after gold, 
and that it was his duty to kill every one 
of us, because if we were allowed to re- 
main his people could never again live in 
this country. Gen. Larimer did the talking 
for the whites. He was talking for his life, 
and he talked well; so well that Raven 
finally drew off his band. It was a close 
call.” ; 

John Albert, famous for many years as 
the only survivor of the Taos massacre, 
died a year ago, but he was one of the 
guests who excited much interest at the 
first festival. Albert was one of the last 
survivors of the old trappers, those lovers 
of the wilderness who prowled about the 
fastnesses of the Rockies long before the 
first settlers hit the trail. Sixty-eight years 
he spent on mountain and plain, fleeing be- 
fore the enemy, civilization, as it advanced. 
With sinking heart he saw the buffalo dis- 
appear and the cattle come, only to go 
down in their turn before the hated wire 
fence. He lived with the Indians in their 
tepees. He trapped with the trappers, now 
a vanished race. He hunted over Colorado 
long before it was organized into a county 
of Kansas, named Arapahoe. Before his 
death he stood like a wraith of the past. 
He went west with an exploring party of 
the Western Fur Company, under the com- 
mand of Col. John A. Turpin, in 1834, when 
the frontier line of the United States was 
round about Cincinnati. The present writ- 
er interviewed old Albert at Denver at the 
time of the first festival. 

“I was the only man that escaped from 





the massacre at Taos,” he said, touching 
his breast with his withered finger, as if 
he himself were astonished at the fact; “1 
am the only one left to tell the tale." 

This famous massacre occurred in 
six months after the United States 
ernment had taken possession of New Mex- 
ico, incident of the war with Mex- 
ico, Gen. Kearny had taken possession of 
the territory, without He left 
Charles Bent as Governor, with only a 
handful of men to garrison the 
Santa Fé. When the Mexicans 
weakness of the garrison they began to 
plan a revolt. Taos is that wonderful cid 
pueblo in the northern part of the territory, 
which is the best remaining example of 
ancient pueblo architecture, with the rows 
of houses built in five and six stories, one 
above the other. The massacre 
all through the valley, however, 
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cans and Pueblo Indians combining to ex- | 


terminate the few American settlers. When 
John Albert escaped from the burning vil- 
lage of Arroya Honda he was without hat 
or coat, alone among the in 
Winter, 140 miles from the nearest suc« 
at the trading post of Pueblo He had a 
thrilling and perilous trip, which to 
end the old man loved to dwell upon 

Gen. Frank Hall, of the best-kno 
pioneers in Denver, recalls the first thea 
in the State. It was located in Gre 
Gulch, at the intersection of two roa 
from Central, just the centre 
Mountain City. 

“This primitive playhouse,” 
the full glory of its opening night 
novelty to be remembered. It was located 
on the ‘uy r deck’ or loft of a rather 
large log cabin, with the stage rudely 
tained off from the auditorium, candles 
footlights, and no scenery to speak of. The 
auditors sat on rough wooden benches, the 
majority wearing slouch hats, bristling with 
firearms, puffing smoke from pipes in- 
numerable, and applauding or condemning 
boisterously as the play pleased them.” 
Gen, Hall is also responsible fur the story 
that once during the performance of a 
blood-curdling melodrama in early 
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THE FIRE WALKERS 


} So like 


Denver theatre, when the villain seized the 
heroine and was about to carry her off, a 
broad-chested miner, who had been watch- 
ing the play with an earnestness that made 
real to him, to the foot- 
lights and leveling revolver, e€X- 
claimed: ** No you don't, Just drop 
that girl, or I'll blow the top of your head 
off a 
The 
this 


strode 


hi 
Mister. 


it intensely 


yed. It is 
worked up 
as 


was promptly ob« 
incident that Eugene Field 
his inimitable * Modjeska 
Cameel,"" though it occurred long 

the days of the “ Tabor Grand.” 
He riz up like a giant in that little 
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head I had on me 
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A simple an . bu od 


true as steel 


is gold and 


He could whip his weight fn wildeats, an’ you 
never heard him squeal 

Good to the and the weak 
manly heart 
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NE of the most remarkable 
teresting examples of the 
fire test was that known as the fire 

walk. It seems at one time to have been 
a very widespread and constantly used 
festival, and it is said to be still practiced 
in Japan, Bulgaria, the Society Islands, 
Fiji, Southern India, Trinidad, the Straits 
Settlements, and the Isle of Mauritius. 

Such a survival is of great and legiti- 
mate interest to the anthropologist and 
student of folk lore. But Mr. Andrew 
Lang, whose enthusiasm for the occult 
leads him into all sorts of byways, took it 
up some time ago from the psychical side 
in an article published in the journal of 
the Society for Psychical Research. He 
quotes several graphic but rather credu- 
lous descriptions by eye-witnesses of the 
“ miracle,"" and on these based his 
that the ceremony is certainly miraculous 
enough to deserve careful study by scien- 
tists. 

Prof. S. P. Langley of the Smithsonian 
Institution read Mr. Lang's article, and 
during a recent visit to Tahiti, where the 
custom is still in vogue, had an opportu- 
nity of witnessing the ceremony himself. 
The testimony of a thoroughly trained 
scientist like Prof. Langley is valuable. 
He says: 

“Such absolutely extraordinary accounts 
of the performance had been given to me 
by respectable eye-witnesses and sharers 
in the trial confirming those given in Ha- 
wali, and in the main those cited by Mr. 
Lang, that I could not doubt that if 
these were verified by my own observation 
it would mean nothing less to me than a 


view 


in- {| stones were 


; course, 


manifestly cooler Papa-Ita 
crossed back and forth several times, fol- 
lowed by more and more natives each time, 
and finally by a number of Europeans. 

Prof. Langley now secured permission 
from the priest to remove one of the hottest 
stones. This was done, and its temperature 
roughly ascertained by placing it in a buck- 
et containing a known amount of water, 
and finally determining how much of this 
the heat of the stone had boiled away. The 
stone was an exceedingly bad conductor of 
heat, for it continued to boil the water for 
twelve minutes. United States Deputy Con- 
sul Ducorran, who was present, informed 
Prof. Langley that Papa-Ita had failed on 
a neighboring island with stones of a mar- 
blelike quality, and he offered to test the 
heat of the pile himself. 

He stood on the hottest part of it for from 
eight to ten seconds before he felt the heat 
through the thin soles of his shoes. The 
stone used to evaporate the water was 
taken on board the ship and carefully ex- 
amined. Its temperature was calculated to 
have been about 1,200 degrees Fahrenheit. 
It wag a volcanic stone of very vesicular 
basalt, its most distinctive feature being po- 
rosity and non-conductibility; for it was 
subsequently found that when heated red 
hot at one end it was comparatively cool at 
the other. One end of a small piece could 
be held in the fingers and the other in a 
blowpipe flame indefinitely. This means, of 


that when one side of the stone 


| was red hot the other side might be com- 


all | 


departure from the customary order of na- | 
ture, and something very well worth see- | 


ing indeed. I was glad therefore to meet 
personally the priest Papa-Ita. He was the 
finest-looking native I had seen, tall, digni- 
fied in bearing, and with unusually intelli- 
gent features.” 

He explained to Prof. Langley, through 
an interpreter, that he walked over the 
hot. stones without danger by virtue of 
spel which he was able to utter and by 
the ald of a devil who was formerly a na- 
tive of the islands. The spells, he said, 
were something he could not teach an- 
other. He also stated that he would spend 
the two days preceding the ordeal in 
prayer. 

The preparations for the latter consisted 
of the digging of a large shallow trench, 
about two feet deep, and filling this with 
cordwood. A number, perhaps 200, of rounded 
water-worn basaltic stones, weighing from 
forty to eighty pounds each, were piled on 
top of this wood, which was then lighted 
In about four and a half hours the stones 
were considered hot enough, and the cere- 
mony began. At this time, says Prof. Lang- 
ley, the stones in the centre were heaped 
up three or four layers deep, the lowest 
layer being visibly red hot, but the upper 
ones not so. Six native acolytes wearing 
crowns now appeared with long poles and 
roughly leveled the pile of stones, plainly 
being careful, however, to leave a layer of 
comparatively cool stones above the red- 
hort ones in the middle. 

Papa-Ita now appeared with naked feet, 
walked partly around the fire, apparently 
uttering incantations, beat the stones near- 
est him three times with a large bush of 
ti leaves, which he carried, and then ad- 
vanced steadily but with an obviously hur- 
ried step on the central ridge of the pile. 
Two disciples, similarly dressed, followed 

instead of going directly along 
heated centre, kept about half way 
centre and the edge, where the 


| cover 


paratively cool. 

Regarding the bare feet of the natives, 
Prof. Langley quotes the testimony of Mr. 
Richardson, the chief engineer of his ship, 
to the effect that he had seen them stand- 
ing unconcerned with naked feet on the 
of pipes conveying steam at about 


| 300 degrees Fahrenheit, where no European 


foot could even lightly rest for a minute. 
In conclusion Prof. Langley says: “ I could 
entertain no doubt that I had witnessed 
substantially the scenes described by the 
gentlemen cited, (Mr. Lang, &c.,) and I 
have reason to believe that I saw a very 
favorable specimen of a ‘ fire walk.’ It was 
a sight well worth seeing. It was a most 
clever and interesting piece of savage 


| magic; but from the evidence I have just 


given I am obliged to say (almost regret- 
fully) that it was not a miracle.” 

The story or legend current among the 
natives regarding the origin of this gift of 
fire walking is given as follows by Dr. T. 
M. Hocken, F. L. 8.: A far-distant ancestor 
of the present inheritors of this power was 
walking, one day when he espied an eel, 
which he caught and was about to kill. The 
eel squeaked out and said, “Oh, Tul Na 
Golita, do not kill me; spare me! I am a 
god, ahd will make you so strong in war 
that none shall withstand you.” 

“ Oh, but,”” replied Na Golita, “I am al- 
ready stronger in war than any one else, 
and I fear no one.” 

“ Well, then,” said the eel, “I will make 
your canoe the fastest to safl in these seas, 
and none shall come up with it.” 

“ But,” replied Na Galita, “as it is, none 
can pass my canoe.” 

“ Well, then,” rejoined the eel, “I will 
make you a great favorite among women, 
so that all will fall in love with you.” 

“Not so,” said Na Galita, “I have one 
wife, of whom I am very fond, and I desire 
no other.” 

The poor eel then made other offers, 
which were also rejected, and his chances 
of life were fading fast, when he made a 
final effort. 

“Oh, Na Galita,” it said, “if you will 
spare me I will so cause it that you and 
your descendants shall henceforth walk 
through the masawe oven unharmed.” 

“ Good,” said Na Galita, “now I will let 
you go.” * 
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| New Uork’s Animal Quarantine 
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VERY animal, demestic or wild, which 
E is imported into New York City must 
pass an animal quarantine. Each, 
from the lion to the tame tomcat, mus. 
submit to inspection, and, if found to ve 
diseased, treated as the exigencies, of the 
case may demand, 

The wild animals which are imported sel- 
dom arrive with any ailment that fs not the 
direct result of close quarters during trans- 
portation. After some limited avgsociaton 
with civilization, however, wild animal 
flesh becomes heir to almost any f!! com- 
mon to human beings 

When a Hon comes into port with an ear- 
ache--which is not uncommon--there is 
“something doing ” in quarantine shere 
has been known to exist difiieuity in cisin- 
fecting some human immigrants, but that 
is nothing to disinfecting a lion with otor- 
rhoea. This suppuration in the ear is di- 
rectly due to unclean surroundings, and the 
first act in the process of treatment ts to 
subdue the animal. It would 
eral generations of beasts, all suffering in 
their turn with the disease and all in turn 
subdued and doctored and finally relieved 
before a lion could be expected to displuy 
signs of gratitude and an appreciation of 
human interference. 

One earache and one cure will not teach 
a lion to be amenable to treatment the next 
time he needs it. He will need to be 
knocked down and put in a straitjacket 
every time it becomes necessary to relicve 
his sufferings. 

Lions and all the rest of the animals that 
come into quarantine are subject to a pe- 
culiar disease, the evidences of which are 
blisters, which appear on the ankles. No- 
body has diagnosed this trouble. It may be 
indigestion or corns, so far as animal physi- 
clans know. 

Like the domestic dog, wild animals must 
possess a cold and clammy nose in order 
to “ make good "' when they have been con- 
signed- as animals in healthy condition. 
After a wild beast has dallied a while with 
civilization he may become tuberculous. If 
he does, there is nothing that can be done 
for him. He must grin and bear it. So 
must the man who has invested in him. 

Tuberculosis is the commonest of all dis- 
eases among animals. When a tiger gets 
preumonia, he is knocked over by the gen- 
tles= process and his temperature is taken 
Temperature 
determined, the sick tiger may be given a 
febrile treatment, a dose of calomel, or 
whatever the case calls for: but these 
doses must be administered in the food. A 
tiger would swallow ten grains of quinine 
placed in the middle of a chuck steak as 
readily as a man would swallow a blue pill 
imbedded in a spoonful of preserves, after 
the good old-fashioned method. 

A lion or a tiger or a horse, or any other 
large animal, wild or domestic, is a good 
deal more responsive to physic than human 
beings. In the animal's natural condition 
malaria is unknown to him, and conse- 
quently its remedies are foreign to his sys- 
tem. and he responds at once to treatment, 
quite unlike a New Jerseyman who may 
have been born with malaria in his system 
and a calomel-quinine prescription in his 
hand 

It is most difficult to administer a dose 
of medicine to an elephant; of all the ani- 
mals the elephant is the most sensitive and 
his taste the most acute. He can detect a 
distasteful inch square in the 
middle of a bundle of hay when he gets the 
hav in his mouth. And if an elephant ob- 
jects to a dose, one cannot hold his nose 
till the objection is vanquished and the 
medicine absorbed. 

The quarantine staff observe closely the 
hair or fur of an animal, the eye, the feel 
of the nose. In a healthy animal the hair 
will be soft, bright, full of vitality, and the 
eye clear. If in bad condition the hair will 
ve harsh to the touch, the eye dull, and the 
animal will have a fevered nose. It will not 
eat. 

Some of the animals are 
some not. It is an easy enough thing to 
tonic a goat, for he will take his nails 
straight, but if tron is to be injected into 
the system of a grizzly bear, the operator 
must first gain his confidence, and about 
the easiest way to do it is to kill him. 

Monkeys are most subject to toothache, 
and when necrosis sets in a surgical opera- 
tion has to be performed, the tooth taken 
out, and a bone scraped, removed, or doc- 
tored 


require sev- 


biseuit an 


easy to treat, 


Local anaesthesia is frequently em- 
ployed, but when operating on a lion it is 
as well to give him ether or chloroform. It 
reauires little more ether to put a lion to 


sleep than it does to overcome a man, 
is a reflection on the lion. 

When medicine is administered to a man 
no larger dose is necessarily given to one 
who weighs two hundred pounds than to 
one weighing one hundred and twenty-five, 
but in considering the case of a hippopot- 
tamus his medicine should not be dropped. 
It requires discretion and several other 
elements of character to adjust a cone to a 
rhinoceros’s nose, to take his pulse behind 
his ear, and apply ether. 

Only operations in minor surgery are un- 
dertaken with large animals This ts not 
because a successful major operation could 
not be performed, but after the surgical 
part was accomplished it would be impos- 
sible to treat the resultant wound. There 
could be no adjustment of bandages on a 
crocodile or a kangaroo. Aseptic condi- 
tions could not exist with them. A wild 
boar would root and wallow—in the wrong 
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places--iIn spite of precautions, and would 
tear open the wound. 


Giraffes may be frightened to death. If 
a giraffe’s gray matter was located in his 
neck, and he was full to the other end cf 
his throat, he would stand a better chance 
for his life, but as it is, a matter of felt 
slippers may scare him to death. A gl- 
raffe has been known to drop dead because 
his keeper entered the place in which he 
was kept, in slippers that made no sound. 
awful problem of locomotion without 
sound was beyond his intellectual range, 
and so he died on the spot. If a giraffe is 
unduly excited by the process of giving 
nim medicine he wiil die of fright, and so 
he might as well be left alone to die of a 
legitimate disease. 


If there is an occasion to pull a hippopot- 
amus'’s tooth a pair of forceps two fevt 
long are required, allied with a pull that rt- 
vals that of 1 Tammuny politician. When 
a hippopotamus is started on a long journey 
he must be looked to if he is to arrive in 
the condition of normal ugliness which 
belongs to his estate. A hippopotamus will 
scale if he is not kept wet. A tank in 
which to bathe is tmpossible when send- 
ing him a long distance, and the most ap- 
proved method of wetting him down is to 
eover him with wet cloths and to change 
them as they dry. 

There ts so much silica in the composi- 
tion of a hippopotamus’s tooth that when 
a tooth must be removed it is removed with 
an axe; and then sparks fly. Its head 
affords area enough for phrenological ex- 
periment, but the brain of a hippopotamus 
is about the size of a man's fist. It has a 
tall, but there is no good reason for it. It 
is too small to steer with or to chase flies. 

Just incidentally, hippopotamus feet stew 
is good, and so is turtle soup made of its 
skin; and ft has plenty of skin for soup, 
because what it has is two inches thick, 
and there ts a good deal of it. Another 
point; every known creature in the world 
except the hippopotamus dives head first 
when he goes under water; a hippopotamus 
goes in backward. 


If a dentist could operate principally on 
crocodile’s teeth he would soon become 
rich. A crocodile has sixty-eight teeth, to 
begin with, and they are all hollow; and 
every time one is drawn another pushes 
up from within the space the original tooth 
inclosed and grows so long as it ig useful. 
A mocodile can keep on doing this thing 
for thousands of years. 


An animal which does not give the Quar- 
antine officials much trouble is the cheeta. 
As picturesque and uncanny a thing as 
lives is the cheeta Guy de Maupassant 
should have written a story of the cheeta. 
It is a species of leopard trained for the 
hunt, and goes hooded, like a falcon, and 
rides to the meet in a cage, then sits on 
top with its master’s arm about it till the 
moment arrives when he is to be 
upon his prey. 
derful body 
sound. 


loosed 
It then runs with its won- 
to the ground and makes no 


Its approach is as inexorable as the 
death that follows. It taps the hunted 
anjmal upon the haunch, and the poor 
creature's course is run. A tap stays it, 
and a spring fixes the cheeta’s teeth in its 
throat; and the cheeta never lets go. The 
cheeta doesn't grow! or roar or do any- 
thing superfivous. The cheeta kills and 
harigs on A ladle is a gruesome thing 
associated only with the idea of blood, and 
is ever a part of the cheeta’s equipment, 
for when it has fixed its prey the master 
catches the hot blood as it spurts from 
the worsted aaimal and fills the ladle. 
The cheeta's reward is a drink of blood 
hot from the veins, and then he goes back 
to his cage and works no more that day. 

A cheeta ts a fearful thing. 

The Machiavellian bear, who smiles while 
he eats you, generally is left to get well 
by himself if he becomes ill. An arbitrary 


| nomenclature makes the most industrious 


of bears to be called a “ sloth."" But, how- 
ever hard he works all the Summer he must 
go to sleep all the Winter or starve to 
death. 


lf a bear weighs 1,200 to 
when he arrives at 
be considered 


1,400 pounds 
quarantine he may 
as a bear in good health. 
The bear is the most interesting of 
mals, because it so successfully looks to 
know more than it does know, and yet 
there is not much to say of a sick bear. 

An elephant’s period of adolescence may 
be said to last always, since it is always 
cutting its teeth. Elephantine maturity 
is not reached, technically, until he is forty 
years old. He may then be said to be upon 
the threshhold of life. 


Jumbe would have been considered not 
much of an elephant in Africa, but in 
India he would have maintained his pres- 
tige. Wherever placed, geographically, the 
elephant is not particularly courageous. 
He would be braver if he did not carry a 
trunk, but then, if he had no trunk he 
would be a dead elephant. 


The part that may be hurt in an ele- 
phant is his trunk, and the under sfde 
of that organ is as sensitive as a man's 
eye. The ejephant goes to its trunk for 
everything it wants. When it becomes 
heated and wants to cool off, it puts its 
trunk into jts stomach and brings it forth 
filled with «lear, pure water, and it squirts 
this water cll over itself. It can go on 
making a ».‘inkling cart of ttself all day 


ani- 


at intervals of five minutes, if it likes, 
and not run dry. 

When shooting an elephant, by the way, 
shoot at the extremity of his ear—and you 
will shoot him through the lungs. He does 
not wear his lungs in his ears, but behind 
them. An elephant may have as many dis- 
eases as he has room in his body to sup- 
port them. There is small limit to the 
“seat of selection.” An elephant is a very 
lounging place for disease. An elephant 
gets cases of quiney, he has glandular 
swellings of the throat which prevent him 
from eating, he has arthritis. Because he 
is so Jarge and so dark his body attracts a 
tremendous amount of heat, and if an 
elephant did not keep in the shade he 
would probably be sunstruck. He knows 
it, and takes care of himself. The process 
of digestion is a quick one. He has short 
intestines, and only one stomach, and his 
food goes into that one well ground. These 
things facilitate assimilation. 

The elephant is the one animal in the 
world that has a sweet, cleanly odor. A 
woman would assert more fastidiousness 
did she have an elephant for a lav dog 
instead of a pug, but it would cost more, 
because an elephant devours 600 pounds of 
fodder, if he is in good condition, every 
day. 

In selecting an elephant as a pet this is 
what it should be like: 

The head should be majestic in character 
-as large as possible, in fact—especially 
broad across the forehead, and well round- 
ed. The trunk should be immensely mass- 
ive, and when the elephant stands at ease 
it ought to touch the ground when the tip 
is slightly curled. The ears should be large, 
the edges free from inequalities or rents, 
and, above all, they ought to be smooth, as 
though they had been carefully ironed. 
When an elephant is old the top of the 
ear curls, and this symptom 
with advancing years. The 





be well rounded, without a sign of any 
rib; the back very slightly arched, and 
not sloping too suddenly toward the tall, 
which should be set tolerably high. This 
ought to be thick and long, the end well 
furnished with a double fringe of very long, 
thick hairs or whalebone-looking bristles. 
The legs should be short, the knees well 
rounded, and the feet exactly equal to half 
the perpendicular height of the elephant 
when measured In their circumference, the 
weight pressing upon them while they 
stand. 


When you buy an elephant take these 
things into consideration. 

An elephant can take fairly good care of 
himself when he is superficially wounded. 
He antisepticizes his wounds by blowing 
earth upon them with his trunk. An ele- 
phant knows enough to plaster up a wound 
from a bullet with mud. 


In the service of their food many animals 
are most methodical. The tiger always be- 
gins on the buttocks and hind quarters of 
its prey, and tops off with the forequarters. 
The leopard eviscerates its victim first and 
makes a first course of the intestines. In- 
cidentally a leopard is more to be feared of 
the two. A leopard can climb and a tiger 
cannot, unless a tree’s branches spring 
from within four feet of the ground. A tiger 
does not look up, and a tiger may not be 
expected to drop from the trees upon a 
man, while a leopard looks up, down, on all 
sides, and as like as not is waiting up a tree 
for you. 


A tiger could strike a tremendous blow if 
it chose to do so, but instead it scratches 
like other cats. It is best to let cats alone, 
Even a big one like the tiger is an igno- 
minious beast. Better be killed by a lion. 

Down at the animal quarantine there are 
some most interesting things and—men. 


increases | Querantine is always there, and Drs. Dose 
bedy should | and Coates are always courteous. 


Shrewd Bachelor Housekeepers. 


OT a day passes but hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of young unmarried men 
in this city are puzzling their brains 

over the perplexing question of lodgings, 
debating within themselves or with each 
other whether a furnished room is prefer- 
able to one unfurnished, whether a flat 
furnished is better than either, or whether, 
after all, an apartment without furniture 
isn't preferable to anything else in the 
way of a bachelor domicile. 

Men of unusual wealth, of course, are 
not as engrossed in this subject as are 
those who have to think where things are 
coming from. It is to the young man who 
works all day—maybe all night—who 
makes a good living and does not want to 
live penuriously, that rents and servants 


.and breakfasts at home and furniture have 


an interest. 


The schemes that are tried to provide 
such comforts as used to be enjoyed before 
the paternal roof was left and still to keep 
within certain limits of salary are almost 
as various as are the schemers, and books 
might be filled with stories of embryo flat- 
hunters, their failures and successes, their 
novel, sensible, and ridiculous efforts at 
running an establishment without a land- 
lady; their marketing, servant manage- 
ment and interior decorating. 

A certain real estate man tells a story of 
a bachelor couple up town. He is sure the 
two—each is twenty-five years or there- 
about—are destined to be financiers, thor 
the young men themselves say their pres- 
ent condition of apparent affluence is only 
due to accident. Nevertheless, 
to get twice the worth of their money out 
of the landlord from whom they hire an 
apartment. 

In the first place they pay for their rooms 
month, unfurnished. Not long ago 
they decided that it would be well to have 
a servant. There was a vacancy in the 
janitorship of the house. To the landlord 
the two went, telling him that they knew 
excellent negro down South who 
good janitor. He would be 
costing the landlord only $20 


$25 a 


of an 
would be 4 
cheap, too, 
a month. 
The landlord was impressed. The price 
was a low from his standpoint. He 
said he would take the negro, and the 
young men wrote South to the place that 
had once been their home, and secured the 
services of the man, * We'll give you $20," 
they wrote, “to take our house, 
cook our breakfast, and do whatever else 
we tell you to do.” The negro thought 
this a fine offer, never having made half 
of twenty dollars in a month in all his life. 
Before he came to the city his two em- 
ployers arranged with the landlord that 
the new janitor’s pay was to be delivered 
through them, they guaranteeing that the 
service would be efficient and agreeing that 
the negro should be summarily discharged 
should such not prove to be the case. 


one 


care of 


To this day—and the plan has been In 
progress for some weeks—the janitor, who 
is greatly impressed with life in the 
metropolis, thinks that the whole apart- 
ment house In which he works is the prop- 
erty of the two young men. Occastonally 
the landlord comes around and gives him 
instructions, but he is told in a stern tone 
that “it Is necessary to have skilled over- 
seers examine the house once in a while.” 
The landlord is into the game and 
not care 
long as he only pays $20 for the janitor. 
The two lodgers are satisfied, because they 
get a private servant and their rent for 
the price of one 


does 


“But you have to feed him? their 
friends suggest. 
‘Oh, yes.” is the reply 


at much, and he'll eat 


* But he 
anything 


don't 


You 


they seem | 
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at all what happens or is said as | 


) have the negro. 


don't know negroes. I'll tell you the way 
we work it In the morning he comes in, 
wakes us, and gets us some breakfast. We 
don't want anything but some eggs, coffee, 
bread, butter, and maybe a glass of milk. 
There's a gas stove for him to do the eggs 
on. Well, when we are through and have 
gone to work, ke cleans up our rooms, 
presses any clothes we leave for him to 
fix, and any errands we happen to 
want him to do. In the meantime, you 
mustn't forget that he has already put a 
shine on our shoes before we were ever 
awake.” 


does 


The employers of the negro say they have 
proved by experience and “ careful calcu- 
lations that breakfasts in one’s bachelor 
apartment cost about half what the same 
quality of breakfast wouid cost in a res- 
taurant. Their estimate is 20 cents a 
morning. They say: 

“ The kind of coffee we use would cost at 
least 10 cents in a hotel—maybe 15. Eggs 
cooked like we have them would be prob- 
ably 25 cents. This, of course, is consider- 
ing that We get the right sort of eggs, not 
the kind you find at a lunch counter or a 
hustle-the-food-down-your-throat place. 
Now, this makes just eggs and coffee in 
our rooms amount to a forty-cent break- 
fast, and I haven't even taken into account 
the bread, butter, milk, and other acces- 
sories we have to buy. Really we get about 
50 or 6) cents’ worth, and when we come to 
pay our bills at the end of a week, we find 
that the per diem expense for food has 
been but 49 cents altogether, or 20 cents 
for each of us 


It is 


explained that the negro janitor'’s 
eating follows: For break- 
he feeds on bread that wou'd have to be 
thrown away if he didn’t eat it, and ona 
that cost not more than 5 
midday meal he is allowed 
about 10 cents on the average, having still 
enough from breakfast to ob- 
viate the necessity of getting any more 
of that; for his evening provender another 
1) cents is provided. So he costs 25 cents 
a day, or about $7.50 a month. 


ordered as 


fast 


upie of eggs 


cents; for his 


bread left 


“And think of what we get out of him 
for that,’ say the two flatkeepers. Cook- 
ing, clothes pressing, room 
cleaning, cverything else. All for $7.50. 
You can't beat that, can you? Now, what 
would all these things cost us if we didn't 
have him? Ten cents a day for shines— 
and you have to get them or look shabby— 
would be about §} a month. Say you have 
trousers pressed only twice a week, at the 
that would be 
dollar a mouth, and the 
couple of whole suits 
amount to about $2. It would cost at least 
> a month to get somebody to clean up 
the rooms. So, you see, we get for $7.50 
what we would pay $10 for if we didn't 
And this calculation doesn't 
take into consideration the miscellaneous 
services we get from him, such as carrying 
notes around town, attending to our laun- 
dry, and a host of other smaller things 
that it would take all day to enumerate.” 


shoe shines, 


cheapest places nearly a 


pressing of a 
would swell the 


A Frank Saloon Keeper. 
On the door of a Brooklyn saloon 


¢ NOTICE 
In Respect to the Memory of 
Our Late Presider 
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The front door closed, and the 
* family entrance " 
with 


declaration 


was 
was open, in strict con- 
sisteney this Tammanyite's 


In other words, hi 


patriotic 

said In 
President, | will con- 
duct business to-day the same us if | were 
violating the law.” 


memory of our late 





HE week has been socially nil, Dur- 
ing the funeral ceremonies for the 
late President every one refrained 

from giving any entertainments whatever. 
There had been a few scheduled at the 
various resorts, but these were postponed. 
This coming week, however, promises to 
be quite gay in a quiet way. Gradually 
cottage after cottage has been closed at 
Newport and the season is over there. The 
@epartures have been many. Mrs. Her- 
mann Oelrichs was in town during the 
week with her sister, Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., who is getting into her 
new house, and also making arrangements 
for a stay in the Meadow Brook region. Col. 
and Mrs. John Jacob Astor came in on 
the Nourmahal on Wednesday, and then 
went to their country seat on the Hudson. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish have also 
left Newport, and likewise Mr. and Mrs. 
Elbridge T. Gerry and the Misses Gerry. 
The Gerrys were in town for a few days, 
and then went to their country seat on 
Delaware Lake. 
—— Sa 


The death of the President and the post- 
ponement of the cup races made many 
changes in the plang for the Autumn. Mr. 
and Mrs. Pembroke Jones remained at 
Newport for a week and then came to 
town. They will go later to North 
Carolina. Mr. and Mrs, Seth Barton 
French have given up their Autumn stay 
at Barton Lodge, near the Hot Springs of 
Virginia. They will come into town for 
the cup races, which they are to view on 
the Corsair, J. Pierpont Morgan's yacht. 
Mr. Morgan himself, as already an- 
nounced, goes to San Francisco for the 
Episcopal Convention. Major Gordon Wil- 
son and his wife, Lady Sarah Wilson, have 
been in town and have been entertained 
by different fashionable people at the res- 
taurants. There is, in fact, no other en- 
tertaining of any kind. 
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With the week to come there are a few 
minor events. The Meadow Brook hunts 
have begun, but so far the meets have 
been attended only by a very few. The 
clans have not yet assembled on the plains 
of Hempstead, and the hills at Wheatley 
still show many closed villas. There has 
been some golf at Tuxedo, and all prepara- 
tions are being made for the handicap at 
Baltusrol early next month. After this Sat- 
urday the weekly dances at Ardsley will 
be resumed. All along the Hudson people 
are beginning to open their houses. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ogden Mills are to leave Newport 
this week for Staatsburg, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt are at Hyde 
Park. Mr. and Mrs. Starr Miller will be 
ever by the first of the month. 
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Mrs. John Mackay is expected in this 
country this week. Mr. Mackay arrived 
some little time ago. Mrs. Mackay has been 
at many of the watering places this Summer 
on the other side. He. daughter, the Prin- 
cess Colonna, was with her a part of the 
time. Mrs. Mackay, for some little time 
past, has taken renewed interest in society. 
This is the second visit she has made in 
America within two years. The famous 
Mackay country seat at Roslyn will not 
be completed for the early Autumn. It is 
quite a stupendous undertaking. Mrs. Clar- 
ence Mackay will live this Fall in the cot- 
tage -which she has occupied for several 
seasons, She and Mr. Mackay have recently 
returned from Newport. They will have 
again this Winter the Cutting residence 
en Madison Avenue. ' 

—o— 

Lent will be very early next year and In 
consequence the dance giving will be- 
gin in November, when the first of the 
series of the dancing class evenings will 
take place. There will not be many large 
entertainments this Winter at private res- 
idences, if the conditions remain as they 
@re now. Of course by the time socie- 
ty is ready for its Winter campaign the 
term of its National mourning—which is 
purely arbitrary—will have long been over. 
But even in London, where last Summer 
court mourning was de rigueur, the seasou 
Was unusually gay, and the only difference 
between the dance giving of that and pre- 
vious seasons was that the invitations 
were sent out on visiting cards and each 
affair was supposed to be informal. But 
the trend of fancy over here is toward the 
dinner and the dinner dance rather than 
the ball. Some of the very fashionable dé- 
butantes have no regular coming out, but 
now and then, as in the case of Miss 
Marion Fish, it is announced that a cer- 
tain cotillion will be for the daughter of 
the family, and this takes place perhaps 


ES, 


of Mrs. Douglas Robinson, who are to 

make their débuts about the same time. 

Miss Randolph, the daughter of the late 

Mrs. William C. Whitney, is, however, ex- 

pected to make her bow this year. She is 

abroad, but is to return for the Winter. 
—- ©&—- 

The cup races and the visit of the Duke 
and Duchess of Cornwall have attracted 
a larger number than usual of titled Eng- 
lish people to America. Mrs. George Kep- 
pel has been at Newport, but has gone to 
Canada, The Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Deric 
Keppel are in the suite of the Duke and 
Duchess. Lord and Lady Newborough are 
among the latest arrivals in New York. 
Lady Sarah Wilson has been variously, 
although quietly, entertained since her 
coming here a fortnight ago. Mr. and Mrs. 
Anthony Drexel are cruising around with 
their yachtload of foreign guests, and Eu- 
gene Higgins has had @ large stag party on 
the Varuna, whreh arrived at Newport on 
Thursday. The advent of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York has been 
a very auspicious occasion for Canada, 
and many New Yorkers have been among 
those who went north to see the pageants. 
With much tact and a quiet display of 
sympathy which won all American hearts, 
the Duke and Duchess have only appeared 
at State affairs, and all general entertain- 
ing, on account of the mourning in the 
United States, was abandoned. The Duch- 
ess, In mourning for her aunt, the Dowager 
Empress Frederick, looks extremely well, 
and black is very becoming to her. Those 
who have seen her say that she is growing 
to resemble her mother, the late Duchess 
of Teck, although she never was in her 
youth, which is hardly past now, as 
beautiful a woman. She was, however, 
very comely, with an exquisite complexion 
and true golden hair and a gracious pres- 
ence, 

en 

Many of the sailings for this side have 
been postponed. James J. Van Alen and 
Miss Sara Van Alen will rémain a little 
longer in Europe. Mr. Van Alen will be in- 
vested with the Order of St. John on the 
return of King Edward to England. Mr. 
Bourke Cockran is still in London, and was 
present at the memorial services for Presi- 
dent McKinley at Westminster Abbey on 
Thursday. William K. Vanderbilt and 
Mr, and Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Jr., are 
abroad, and the family of former Vice 
President Levi P. Morton will remain in 
London until the wedding of Count Boson 
de Perigord and Miss Helen Morton. The 
Baron and Baroness de Selliere will also 
remain over for that event. The Baroness 
de Selliere has a young daughter, Miss Liv- 
ermore, who will make her début in New 
York this coming Winter. 

—_—@— 


Fashion in the change of names has 
wrought a bit of confusion in this country. 
The middle initial now is seldom used, ex- 
cept when it is meant to distinguish one 
member of the family from another. The 
“Jr.” is also dropped on nearly every occa- 
sion, and in many families the women wish 
simply to be known by one name. For in- 
stance, Mrs. Clarence Mackay, who resides 
in this country, is Mrs. ‘‘ Mackay"; Mrs. 
William Astor, of course, Mrs. Astor, and 
Mrs. Ogden Mills prefers to be called sim- 
ply Mrs. Mills. Mrs. William K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., objects to the Jr., as she is really 
the only Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, al- 
though her husband is “Jr."" Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Jr., has dropped the 
“Jr.,” as her husband is the senior Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt. In this case there is quite 
a tangle, as the widow of Cornelius Van- 
derbilt still is called Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt and does not care to be known sim- 
ply as Mrs. Vanderbilt. 

ee oid 

Lady Cunard is the last addition to the 
English colony in New York for the cup 
races. Lady Cunard comes over to see 
her mother, Mrs. Tichenor. She will visit 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis H. Leggett at Ridge- 
ley Manor before she returns to Exfgland. 

—_@o— 

Miss Louise and Miss Sibyl! Kane and 
Joseph Jenkins Lee were in Tokio at the 
end of August. They have traveled to the 
interior of Japan and will return in the late 
Autumn. Miss Josephine MacLeod, the sis- 
ter of Mrs. Francis H. Leggett, is in Yoko- 
hama. 


—_—@— 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lehr have an- 
nounced their leaving Newport this coming 
week. They are going to Baltimore on a 
visit, as they had intended this Summer. 
They will not remain there, however, as 


they will be in New York this Winter. Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Ruthven Pratt, whose villa 
at Newport they rented, remain abroad. 
Spencer Pratt, H. Ruthven Pratt's brother, 
was in New York recently, but has gone 
the Winter. 
—oe-—— 
Henry Lewis Morris and 


! Kip ts in town, and Mrs. McCreery is visit- 
ing her aunt, Mrs. James P, Kernochan, at 
Newport. 

o—~— 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert C. Bostwick have 
returned to their house in Westchester. 
They have been on the Jersey coast a part 
of the Summer. Mr. and Mrs. Columbus 
O'Donnell Iselin, and Mr. and Mrs. Adrian 
Iselin, Jr., are occupying their country 
houses near New Rochelle. Mr. and Mrs. 
Marion Story are also in Westchester for 


the season. 
| > 
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On the coast of New Jersey many of the 
cottagers are lingering. Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Kernochan have returned from their 
Summer jaunt to Isleboro and York Har- 
bor, and are at the Highlands. Mrs. Harold 
Hadden and Mrs. John G. Neeser are at 
their country seats on the Rumson Road, 
and Mrs. Wilbur A. Bloodgood is entertain- 
ing friends at Faerie Lea, near by. 
William A. Street will introduce a second 
daughter this Winter to society. Mrs. 
gustus Field remains for the present near 
Seabright. 
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The news of the engagement of Miss 
Emily Key Hoffman, the daughter of Mrs 
Charles Gouverneur Weir, formerly Mrs 
George Hoffman, and Frederick Young 
Dalziel, has been cabled from London. 
The date of the wedding is fixed for the 
28th, and Mr. and Mrs. Dalziel will pass 
their honeymoon in the South of France. 
Mr. Dalziel comes from the family 
journalists well known in London. Miss 
Hoffman is a very beautiful and clever 
girl, the graddaughter of Mr. 
Ellis of this city and Newport, and the 
niece of Mr. Ralph N, Ellis, master of the 
Meadow Brook Hounds. She has occasion- 
ally appeared in amateur theatricals, and 
has been very much admired for her Span- 
ish dance, which she has given 
of these affairs. She appeared once 
public at the Strollers’ entertainment at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. Last Winter she 
was one of the party on Eugene Higgins’s 
yacht Varuna, which went abroad early 
in the season. Miss Hoffman is a rela- 
tive of the famous Key family of Balti- 
more. Miss Hoffman's only brother, J. 
Ellis Hoffman, married Miss Sibyl Sher- 


in 


man, the daughter of Mr. W. Watts Sher- | pijy0q from Europe 


man. 
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The sudden illness of Henry Winthrop 

Gray was one of the topics of conversa- 
tion in society yesterday. Mr. Gray and 
his family have always occupied 4 very 
conspicuous place in New York social life. 
Mr. Gray first married Miss Mary M. 
Travers, the daughter of the late William 
R. Travers. After their divorce Mr. Gray 
married Miss Freylinghuysen, and Mrs. 
Gray became the wife of Mr. John G. 
Heckscher. Mrs. Heckscher died over a 
year ago. Mr. Gray has two children by 
his first wife. His eldest daughter mar- 
ried Mr. William B. Coster. The gon, 
William Travers Gray, is unmarried. 

ae ee 

The Morris County Golf Club postponed 

its tournament last week because of the 
death of President McKinley. On Monday 
the invitation tournament is listed to begin 
and will last through the week. The horse 
show, which was scheduled for Oct. 10, may 
be given up, as the golf tournament at 
Baltusrol will begin on that date. 

ae ee 


Livingston Roe has leased for a term of 
years the Coggeshall house on Madison 
Avenue, Morristown. Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
E. Fanshawe have again taken the Robert 
C. Walsh house on Hoadley Road. The Rev. 
Mr. Henry has taken the Beattie house on 
Maculloch Avenue, and Mrs. Edward*The- 
baud has taken one of the Egbert houses 
for the Winter. 

—— on 

Invitations have been issued for a dance 
at the Hotel Castleton, 8. I., on Oct. 3. It ts 
to be an army affair. The St. George 
Euchre Club is to have its first meeting of 
the coming season on next Thursday even- 
ing at the residence of Mrs. Julius Smith. 
Mrs. Smith has been re-elected President. 
Mrs. Charlies Roome Parmele is the Treas- 
urer, and Miss Fannie Nichols is the Sec- 
retary. “ee 

Mrs. J. N. A. Griswold (Miss Jane Em- 
met) of Staten Isiand has taken an apart- 
ment in New York for the Winter. © Mr. 
and Mrs. L. J. Lourie Bell of Staten Island 
are expected back from Nova Scotia the 
coming week. Mrs. Frederick Bell has re- 
turned from Newport and Mr. and Mrs. 
Grineli J. Willis and their family have ar- 
rived from Jamestown. 

—@o— 


Mrs. Thomas Huger Pratt and her moth-- 


er, Mrs. John Pankhurst, returned from 
Bar Harbor some days since and are at 
the Cambridge. They intend sailing for 
Europe on Oct. 4. 


Among those who arrived at Bernards 
ville, N. J., during the week were Howard 
Russell Butler and his family, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. R. Travers, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert C. Kemp. 

BP re wise 

The past week up till after Thursday 
in the social colony at Tuxedo was very 
quiet on account of the President's funera). 
But the latter part of the week was fui! 
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Mr. and Mrs. La Farge, Mr. and Mrs. G. 
B. De Forest, Mr. and Mrs. William Jay, 
and others; also Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Frelinghuysen will entertain during the 
week Mr. and Mrs, Charles B. Alexander, 
who are to arrive from California, who 
will go to Frelinghuysen previous to open- 
ing their Tuxedo cottage for the Autumn; 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Poor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry W. Munroe, Mr. and Mrs. 
William R. Garrison, Mr. and Mrs. A. D. 
Juilliard, Mr. and Mrs. George Dodge, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stuart A. Coats, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Delafield, others, will 
also have numerous guests, 


and 


sulle 
This 
arrivals 


week been new 
Mr. and Mrs, 
York arrived 


cottage, Mr. and 


there have 
at the cottages 
Alfred R. Conkling of New 
at the Thomas Stokes 
|; Mrs. J. J. Faye in the Port Mitchell cot- 
| tage from Newport; Mr. and Mrs. Gren- 
ville from Newport; Mr. and 
Mrs. G Bell, in the Coudert cot- 
tage; Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Poor, from Bar 
Harbor; Mr. and Mrs. Stuart A. Coats, in 
the Joan Foster cottage, from North East 
Harbor; Mr. and Mrs. Joseph T. Tower, in 
the Cammack cottage, from Newport; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. F. Tams, from Newport, in 
the Albert Foster cottage, and Mr. and 
Mrs. James A. Stillman, in the Potter 
cottage, from Newport, and Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Murray Mitchell, in the Walter Smith 
cottage Mrs, F. O. French, from New- 
port, has visiting her son, Amos T, 
French, at his Tuxedo cottage during the 
week, She will return to Newport on Mon- 


many 





Mrs. | 


Kane, also 


Knox 


been 


day. 
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Mr 
dinner 
Club on 
present a 


and Mrs. William R. Garrison gave a 
dance at the Tennis and Racquet 
Saturday evening at which were 
great number of the ‘Tuxedo 
Brooks and Denton and a minstrel 
troupe amused the guests between the 
dances. Among those present were Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick A. Snow, Miss Hull, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. M. Gillespie, Miss McAnerney, Mr. 
and Mrs. George E. Dodge, F. A. Juilliard, 
L. B. Preston, George H. Hull, Grenville 
Kane, and G. R. Preston, Jr. 

Frederick De P. Foster ar 
this week, and now vuc- 
cupy their Tuxedo cottage. Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis B. McCagg will arrive at their Tux- 
edo cottage during the week, and Mrs. 
Addison Cammack has arrived, with her 


set. 


Mr. and Mrs 





family, and has taken rooms at the club 
for the Autumn. 


The engagement has been announced of 
Miss Mary Beach Turner, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Beach Turner, (Miss 
Sarah Kirkland Floyd,) and Nathaniel 
Foote, son of the late Frederick W. Foote, 
and whose mother before her marriage was 
Miss Sarah Randolph de Puy. 

—sa—— 

At Belmar, N. J., yesterday the wedding 
of Miss Angelica Church, daughter of Rich- 
ard Church of this city, and the Rev. Ed- 
ward P. Hart, rector of St. Mark’s Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church of Rochester, was 
solemnized in the Church of the Holy 
Apostles by the Bishop of Western New 
York. It was a quiet and small affair, fol- 
lowed by a small reception for relatives at 
the residence of the bride's father. After 
their bridal trip Mr. and Mrs. Hart will 
live in Rochester. 

3 

There are to be a number of weddings in 
the next few weeks announcements of 
nearly all of which have been pub- 
lished. Invitations have been issued for 
the marriage at Morristown on Tues- 
day afternoon, Oct. 8 of Miss Allison 
Low Turnbull, daughter of Frank Turn- 
bull of Featherleigh Farm, and John Ap- 
pleton Haven Hopkins. The wedding will 
take place at 12 o'clock in the Church of the 
Redeemer. It is to be a small affair and 
will be followed by a wedding breal@ast at 
the residence of the bride's father. Mr. 
Hopkins is a widower, his first wife, the 
beautiful Miss Hilda Stone of New York, 
having died several years since. 

Qe 

The wedding of Miss Fanny Walton Og- 
den and Joel Nott Allen is scheduled to 
take place at Grace Church on Oct. 30. 
The engagement was announced a fort- 


night ago. 
——@— 


The wedding of John Prentice Kellogg, 
son of the late Charles Kellogg of this 
city, and Miss Ethel Lioyd Thornell, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Thor- 
nell of New York, was celebrated on 
Wednesday last at Galflee, N. J., in the 
Church of St. Peter. The Rev. Dr. Gros- 
venor of the Church of the Incarnation, 
New York, officiated. The bridesmaids 
were Miss Julia Scott, Miss Edith Root, 
Miss Gertrude Smith, Miss Helen Domi- 
nick, Miss Madge Niles, Miss Cecil Board- 
man, Miss Violet Stewart, and Miss Kate 
De Forest Prentice, a cousin of the bride- 
groom. Mr. Kellogg's best man was J. 
L. Davis, and the ushers were William 
M. Hoppin, Jr., whose engagement te Miss 
May Gallatin was announced last Spring; 
H. Alexander Smith, W. Schuyler Smith, 
james M. McLean, Frederick A. Doug 
lass, and Sewall Boardman. Among those 
who were present at the wedding 
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ROM out of nothing forty years 
F truck farming in this ccuntry a 

grown until it now has reached the 
proportions of a National industry. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of acre: t would 
otherwise hay lain worthless or would 
have 3 lded litt profit have been trained 
into feultr 1 luxurianc railroads 
have developed a new source of revenuc; 
half deserted rections of States have been 
populated; produce and fruit men in the 
cities have waxed fat financially; ear 
builders have fallen upon fre pro rity 
in devising structures on wheels that 
should meet the demonds of itn>oxpensive, 
ample, and sure refrigeration, 

Many millions of dollars have found new 
investment and thousands of people em- 
ployment, not a few of tham women and 
children to whore scanty purses the little 
dollars have been a godsend. 

But this has been by no means all. So 
extensively has truck farming eC 
nerth, south, and east, (nerth, for nowa- 
Gays the truck farms under glass in New 
Ergiand are the source of not a littl of 
that section's prosperity,) that the words 
“out of season” as applied to fruit and 
vegetables have come to mean less and 
less. 

There is almost ro “not In season” to- 
day, indeed. The markets of any of the 
Great citles are very rarely bare of rarden 
or field delicacies. In fifty-cight to sixty 
hours the truck trains from the furthest 
points South clear the 1,000 miles they 
must bridge between Florida patches, and 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, or Bos- 
ton dealers 

By the side of them, as they are deliv- 
ered, are the -grown dainties, o7 or 
the other never ng. At times, it is true, 
prices mount rapid); There are Winter 
weeks in the great cities when truck and 
fruit are but viands for the rich, Its no 
very uncommon thing for days to occur 
when parsley is quoted at $1 to $3 
lettuce, 50 cents a dozen; beets, $1. 
cozen; spinach, $1 a dox; cucumbcrs, 6 to 
7 cents each. But this is when the glass- 
house growers have the market their own 
way, and then only for a time 

For the most part prices keep in reason, 
and thanks to the way the ratiroads and 
steamboats have met the situation and 
have built up huge and increasing trade 
with their special, speedy fruit and vege- 


trains these out of time supplies for 
within the reach of 


table 
the tables more 
moderate purses every year 

Along the Atlantic froin Jersey 
and Long Island well into Florida, down in 
the Guif States, (from which the truck 
produce up the Mississippi Valley,) 
there are broad belts of these truck farms, 
some 75 to 100 acres in size. Hardly 
that has been managed on busine 
ciples has failed to pay brilliantly. 
acre patch has known to 
$2,000 worth of produce in a season. 
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Fortunes have already 
(a remarkable 
be considered that 
been perfected for its development 
only within the past twenty and 
there are instances of land formerly scarce- 
ly to be sold at $2 to $5 an acre that would 
now bring from S40 to are 
the conservative figures of Government ex- 
And th experts that, 
have profits already, 
enormously as industry has 
expanded, it what truck 
farming will the future. 

In view of these facts and of its great 
commercial importance, it is somewhat re- 
markable that up to now the trucking in- 
dustry has had no historian and com- 
mentator. But of late the Agricultural 
Department at Washington has _ bestirred 
itself in studying these interests. From 
the Government presses have recently come 
two exhaustive reports; one, ‘ Rates of 
Charge for Transporting Garden Truck, 
with Notes on the Growth of the Indus- 
try"; the other, ‘ Development of the 
Trucking Interests."’ The first of these is 
misnamed, since, besides its rate tables, it 
gives many entertaining pieces of history 
and much in the way of description and 
statistics. In these reports is the detailed 
story of how the farms and the railroads 
together combined to make “ trucking” 
its present great success. 

It would be easy to deal in generalities 
on this subject. But generalities do not 
adequately tell the hitherto untold story 
of a great, unrealized commerce at our 
doors. Truck farming to the average man 
and woman at their dinner table implies 
fruit and vegetables grown about the large 
cities, with some trainloads from the far 
South each day. In reality, it is far more 
than that. 
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perts. 
great 


as 


is nothing 
develop into 


no 


a State in the Union that 


is not “ trucking,"”” and many have made 
it one of their largest branches of com- 
merce. The Southern States along the At- 
lantic seaboard are the most familiar in 
this regard to the cities of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston. But the new 
South of the Middle and Far West is one 
vast truck garden field. 


It is so outspread a territory that statis- 
tics have been collected of its extent 
or its products yet. But thousands upon 


not 


conditions | 


Growth of Truck Farming 


Season” 
Been Greatly Extended 
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tens of thousands of acres in Texas, Okla- 
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Bo Be 





for Fruit and 










Kansas, Arkangas, Illinois, 
Missourl, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippt, 
and Kentucky have come under this 
sort of cultivation. Even Indian Territory 
: signs of entering the field when con- 
; of permanency are established and 
é from the States replace the now 
se attered remnants of Indians. 


homa Territory, 














Mexico has of late begun to take part In 
this commercial movement, and to ship 
her borders to United States cities, 

Y as her trucking industry is, it shows 
promise Mexican strawberries and toma- 
tocs are now coming forward and are be- 
ing widely eold. The strawberries may 
even prove a rival to those of Florida, 


since they can be grown in the open fields 
of Mexico the year round and are of a de- 


elrable quality. 
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Gahstienas as many as 200 cars Nel peaaben 


came fn in a single day. . 

In the report already referred to Mal- 
colm Townsend of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road tells a good story of the first con- 
signment of garden truck from the South 
to New York. 

"In the Winter of 1847 No. 
of New York had its headquarters «on 
Church Street, between Fulton and Vesey, 
Fire engines in those days were manned 
by citizen firemen. If I mistake not the 
commission men were No. 14's main sup- 
port. Next door to the engine house the 
boys rented a loafing parlor, and it goes 
without mention that toddies and the stiff 
mixtures were always in season. 

“A clerk of the Charleston boats, which 


| then landed at Pier 4 North River, front of 
Morris Street, was a guest, and while tak- 
ing something, remarked the drink was 
nothing compared with the mint juleps of 


14 fire engine 


the South, ‘such a one as I had a few 
day ago." The boys received the refer- 
ence as a yarn, for where could mint be 


gotten in the midst of Winter, they having 
n) personal experience with any other cli- 
mate than that of New York. 

“The clerk promised to prove his state- 
ment upon his next trip north. He left the 
boys, accompanied by a commission mer- 
chant, and in later conversation added that 
he would not only bring mint, but lettuce, 
radishes, and strawberries well, At 
this the merchant was doubly doubtful, and 
challenged the statement with a treat. 


as 








With the modern refrigerator cars, built “Upon the return of the steamer the 
on principles of science, it Is child's play | clerk proved the truth of his assertion. In 
to transport these berries even the addi- | q second-hand champagne basket he 
tional thousand miles, and in mild Winter | prought lettuce, radishes, mint, and, with- 
they can bring a price that handsomely | {n an inner basket, were two quarts of 
covers all transportation charges strawberries. The strawberries, the first 

One thing is especially to be noted as re- | eyer seen in New York in Winter time, 
gards this truck farm Industry. It is grow- | were placed In a store window as a curios- 
ing each year with gigantic strides. Tons | ity, where they were visited and examined 
more of these “ out-of-season,” and even | by hundreds.” 
the “in-season,” (grown near at hand,) Outside of the famous Georgia district, 
products pour into the cities every twelve- | the Peninsular District (Delaware, Eastern 
month. Yet they are all absorbed and | Maryland, and Virginia) has perhaps the 
there is never enough. If prices gO UDP} finest soil for melons in the country Its 
they are readily paid. It is only on o¢- | other specialties are peaches, berries, spin- 
cavions, due to special circumstances, that | ach, sweet potatues, asparagus, and cab- 
there is a glut anywhere. bage. 

*Northward!"’ is naturally the truck From the region of Norfolk garden truck 
farmer's c save when his farm is in | has been moving North since 1851, and this 
the North o: West itself and supplies some | ts called the greatest truck centre of the 
city or town that is close by, a business | South, because of the soil, the near-by Gulf 
that Is by no means inconsiderable and is | Stream, and the many waterways, making 


quite distinet from the trade of dispatching 
to far-distant points. Yet—and most people 
will be surpriged to hear this—it fs not al- 
“Northward.” ‘ Southward!’ 
though, necessarily, 


is a 
much 


ways 
truck slogan too, 
fainter. 

" Vast 
expert, 
tatoes, 
in the 
Illinois 
sobriquet 


says the Government 
of Northern-grown po- 
and celery are 
Winter 

earned the 
Route’ from 


quantities,” 
Mr. Earle, * 
cabbage, onions, 
Southern States every 

Central long - ago 
of ‘the Cabbage 
the fact that it was moving trainloads of 
cabbages North daily during Spring and 
early Summer, and equally large quanti- 
ties South Curing Fall and Winter.” 
from North to South, the 
is run 
same. Soil makes some differ- 
by fertilizers—and the truck 
» large buyers thereof and users 
high-grade varieties—very nearly the 
ame conditions can be made. The most 
of the districts have their specialties, how- 
ever, and these are interesting to 
briefly upon. 

It is about New 
adelphia that there is the greatest concen- 
tration of truck farms. The Eastern Shore 
of Mary!and and the peninsular district of 
Delaware he hardly less. The Atlantic 
from Norfolk to Southern Florida 
Government experts characterize 
the finest trucking country 
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York, Boston, 





Coast 
the 
‘ probab'’y 
the world.” 
The glass-grown 
highest price of all, and is centred 
Boston, where there are to be found 
rd) of land under glass. Vegetabies 
almost exclusively, (Providence, 
another centre,) sometimes four 
illy being grown, with lettuce, 
cucumbers, radishes, parsley, spinach, to- 
matoes, and parsnips the inities, 
and the prefits have run as high as 100 per 
cent. a year on the money invested. rifty 
per cent.,"" say the Government experts, 
Ward and Holmes, “is considered low 
estimate for average yearly profits.” 
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These garden truck glass houses are 
on very modern lines. In some the 
is sterilized to a depth of three or 
inches by steam, and the houses are lit 
at night by are lights. ‘This 
latter, it claimed, improves the quality 
of a plant 10 per cent., and increases its 
growth 15 per cent. 

As a producer of garden truck, New York 
City and its environs are not particularly 


run 
soil 
four 


is 


interesting, but it is to-day the largest 
receiver of Southern produce by fast 
freight. 

‘ Florida,”” says the first of the reports 
mentioned above, *‘ begins to ship straw- 
berries in February, and in March beans, 
peas, asparagus, cabbages, potatoes, «u- 
cumbers, and tomatoes begin to move 
northward, By the latter part of April or 


the early part of May the supply has be- 
come so plentiful that people of moderate 
means are able to enjoy many of the yari- 
eties of vegetables grown on the Southern 
while a few decades 





touch | 


and Phil- | 


shipping by boat easy. 
Easter Norfolk dis; 
kale, and sprouts 


From December to 
matches North spinach, 
in huge quantities. 
Strawberries, 
April, are the 
(the Carolina) 


sent on from the middle 
features of the Wilmington 
district, 12,000,000 quarts in 
1M), the entire value of the products of 
the truck farms here, amounting this year 
to $3,250,000, ; 

From North 
Georgia the 


of 


Florida 
great 


up through Middle 
watermelon region. 
trieston potatoes, as- 
berries, and pe: arc 
the most largely grown Charleston was 
the first Southern city to send garden 
-truck regularly to New York, (in 1850.) The 
first shipment of strawberries to New York 
was made from Charleston. 


is 


paragus, melons, hes 








It is only within the past few years that 
Florida has come actively into the truck 
market. The advantage this State has is 


that with her semi-tropical climate she can 


produce fruit and vegetables in the open 
when they can be grown nowhere else in 
the Union except under glass. Even now, 


great as the building up of farms has been, 
the industry has only partially 
Florida, with her quick train 
commence to move her crops North in De- 
cember, her strawberries in March. The 
truck field she can cover is very large, and 
two, three, and four crops can be produced 
yearly Pineapples are being grown ex- 
tensively and profitably, the orange, lemon, 
lime, and grape fruit crops, as well as the 
vegetable, rapidly iner The 
farms are chiefly along the 
The first 
strawberries 
1899; the 
30, 1888, 
shipment 
the South. 
Around Mobile, 
for potatoes 
Texas 
middle 
is 
for 


developed. 
service, can 


are asing 





east coast 





refrigerator car with Florida 
reached New York March 30, 
first car of Florida oranges March 
In May, 18S), the first all-rail 
of garden truck came up from 





is a region 
peaches, 
from the 


Missouri 


Ala., great 
cabbages and 
are shipped 


and 

strawberries 
of January on. Southeast 
centre for melons; Rocky Ford, Col., 
cantaloupes; Mississippi and Tennes- 
see have been cultivating strawberries for 
the North since 18 Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas have now in. Kalamazoo, 
Mich., is noted celery. Crystal 





a 





joined 
for its 





| Springs, 


' 
across the continent in 


Miss., started shipping peaches 
in 1866; now this town is the greatest 
tomato-growing point in the world as well. 
It began this: industry in 1875, moving 
away less than one carload a day in 1878. 
In 1885 it shipped from forty to forty-five 
cars of tomatoes alone, daily, up North, 


All this section supplies the North Mid- 





dle West, and that alone, running speedy 
trains from Mobile to St. Louis, for ex- 
ample, (47 miles, in thirty-six hours; Mo- 
bile to Chicago, 857 miles, in fifty-eight 
hours; Mobile to St. Paul, 1,193 miles, in 
seventy hours, 

For the handling of California fruit 


Winter a combina- 
tion ventilator and refrigerator car is used. 
During the season of 1899-1000 18,400 car- 
loads of oranges and lemons were shipped. 











farms, ago the wealth- | In 1890, from California alone, 113,000,000 
iest citizens were unable to procure a sin- | pounds of fresh deciduous fruits were 
gle vegetable out of season.” shipped. These include (the list being a 
Southern truck began to come to New | much longer one than would be supposed) 
York in 1847, though in small quantities, | apples, apricots, befries, cherries, currants, 
until late in the sixties. It came by steam- | figs, grapes, guavas, nectarines, olives, 
er until 1885, when the railroads entered | peaches, pears, plums, pomegranates, 
the field, running through cars and viving | prunes, and quinces. 
a train service which, for “ highty petisha- | The first experiments in refrigeration 
bles,” now touches forty miles an hour | of truck products on wheels are said to 
In 1809 New York received 3,826,035 pack- | have been made in 1865. It was not until 
ases of vegetables from the South, and ten years or so later, however, that re- 






frigerator cars really began to be used 
for garden truck and fruits. To-day there 
are said to be 60,000 refrigerator cars in 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico, 
many of them insulated so that they are 
frost proof, and can be used both Winter 
and Summer, Some can carry 6,000 pounds 
of ice to the car. 

The history the Government experts 
give of this service is so interesting that 
it is reproduced as written: 

“Attempts to build such cars were made 
as early as 1865, but the product of these 
early efforts, when compared with our 
modern cars, appears very crude. Their 
construction was accomplished by remodel- 
ing ordinary freight cars, substituting dou- 
ble floors, roofs, and sides for the singre 
ones, and packing the space between the 
double boards with sawdust, so as to guard 
against the possible effect of heat and cold. 
In loading such a car space was a:iways 
left near the doors to allow large boxes oz 
ice to be placed therein, this being the 
means by which refrigeration was accom- 


plished. A hole was cut in the bottom of 


the car, so that the water from the melting 
ice might find an outlet. 

“The cars were commonly known as ‘ ice 
boxes on wheels,” and were originally op- 
erated bf the Union Line. The first ship- 
ment made under refrigeration was one 
of dressed beef, purchased in Chicago, IL, 
and distributed in Jersey City, N. J. 

“ About 1877 refrigerator car service was 
extended to the fruit and vegetable indus- 
try in the Mississippi Valley."" (Earle says 
that the first attempts to ship strawberries 
under refrigeration were made in 1866-1868- 
1869. The first were sent in chests, each 
with 200 quart baskets of berries and 100 
pounds of ice, and the experiments were 
not a success.) 

“In that year the Transcontinental 
Transportation Company, now the Amert 
can Refrigerator Transit Company, solicit- 
ed this trade at Crystal Springs, Miss. The 
cars used were but ill adapted for this 
traffic, the ‘ice pans’ consisting of large 
troughs running overhead longitudinally 
through the cars At first these troughs 
were not boxed in, and the violent motion 
of the cars would occasionally cause a 
small piece of ice to escape, which, in melt- 
ing, would greatly damage the contents of 





| for the 


dence, 





the car. Located directly under the ‘ice 
pans’ were subsidiary or smaller troughs 
purpose of preventing the ‘ drip,’ 
or condensation under the pan, from reach- 
ing the fruit or vegetables." 


In those days the railroad or car com- 
panies had not the proper facilities for 
re-icing their cars, which had tobe done 
by ice dealers here and there along the 
route. Occasionally cars escaped re-icing 
at proper intervals and the perishables 


Would then arrive at their destination in a 
condition unfit for market. This and many 
other reasons made the trade slow to adopt 
this innovation, Experience, however, 
taught the refrigerator people how to rem- 
edy many of the defects, and it was only 
a matter of time before the shippers of 
vegetables and fruits in all sections of the 
country were compelled to recognize the 
importance and value of refrigeration as a 


factor in transporting perishable products 
to the difierent great markets of the 
country. CROMWELL CHILDE, 





Choruses by the Audience. 


= Brothers’ show at the 


an experiment is being 


the Rogers 
Knickerbocker 








made which is taking immensely. It 
is the teaching of the audience the chorus 
of a popular song sung by a quartet, enti- 
tled ‘‘ When Reuben and That Little Maid 
Were on Their Honeymoon. The air is 
fetching, and has a swing about it which 
instiis a desire to catch it. As the singers 
are encored several times, the audience 
soon, unconsciously at first, begins to hum 
the air along with the singers Then, as 
the humming becomes recognizable, those 
who indulged in it, finding they have plen- 
ty of company, become bolder and hum 
louder. 

The gallery gods, unhampered by any 
sense of propriety, begin to whistle it. Their 
efforts are not discouraged On the con- 
trary, the leader of the orchestra looks up 
approvingly, and beats time for them. Be- 
tween the acts tne tune is again played, 
and the audience is further encouraged to 
take it up by the leader. As he finds the 
gallery whistlers going along with confi- 


the leader suddenly stops the music 
and encourages the whistlers to go it alone, 
Thrown upon their own resources, they 
usually flounder at first, to the hearty 
amusement of the audience, but ultimately 
triumph, and the general audience with 
them. whereupon, receiving the leader's nod 
of approval, both applaud themselves vigor- 
ously. 

The 


custom of enlisting the audience to 





support stage singers in their efforts 
originated in the English music halls. The 
popular music hall favorites in London 
were continually endeavoring to secure 
scngs with a catchy chor After the 
singer had sung several verses of the 


song, repeating the chorus after each, the 
audience would be requested to join in the 
chorus, the stage singer leading. The 
stage singer would persist until the audi- 
ence got the air perfectly as to be 
able to give it in a rousing manner. The 
Englishman who frequents the music halis 
of London takes to this sort of thing. It 
is his idea of a jolly good time. 

Several years ago tn the variety theatres 
here an effort was made by Lottie Gil- 
son and others to introduce the English 
custom of having the audience join with 
the singer the stage. But it never 
seemed to be much of a go The efforts 
made by the audience were always timid 
and feeble. But the Rogers Brothers’ ef- 
fort at the Knickerbocker is a complete 
success. Every night when the show is 
over nearly every man, woman, and child 
who comes out of the theatre is either 
humming, singing, or whistling ‘‘ When 
Reuben and That Jittle Maid Were on 
Their Honeymoon” 


so 
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The New York 


Produce Exchange. 


Wide Scope of Its 
Operations and 
History of Its 
Growth. 





0 a 


STRANGER in New York was taking 

in the points of interest along lower 

Broadway the other day in company 
with a New York cousin, whose business is 
above Canal Street, and whose knowledge 
of the city below City Hall Park is as effi- 
cient as can be expected from a perusas of 
various city directories and the daily pa- 
pers. 

‘What is that big red building?" asked 
the stranger. 

“That! That is—er, or yes, that is the 
Produce Exchange,” replied the city cousin, 
who remembers that a picture of it is on a 
calendar that hangs over his desk. 

“And what do they do in the Produce 
Exchange?” queried the out-of-town man, 
yearning for information. 

“Why, they make ‘corners’ in wheat 
and coal oil, and lard, and things like that, 
I think, but to tell the truth, I never was 
fn there, and I really have no idea just 
what they do do. Mighty fine building, 
though, isn’t it?” 

And that was all the information the 
stranger to New York could get from his 
city relative about the workings of the 
Produce Exchange. The writer is obliged 
to confess that at the time he overheard 
the conversation he was almost equally 
ftgnorant, but fearing that some day he 
might be the victim of a similarly embar- 
rassing query, he forthwith paid a visit to 
the Produce Exchange. 

It is probable that of all the important 
{institutions of New York City this place 
is the least generally known. But little 
appears in the newspapers regarding* the 
Produce Exchange, and to the average 
mind it is simply a place where “ corners ”’ 
are made and produce gambled in. In 
reality it is the. place where the grain 
trade and the handling of foodstuffs of the 
United States is watched over by men who 
have made commerce in its varying devel- 
opments a lifelong study. The Exchange 
has probably done more to simplify the 
laws governing trade and commerce than 
any other institution, and has done much 
to prevent the concentration of the hand- 
ling of the grain trade in the hands" of a 
few individuals. 

The Produce Exchange as it stands now, 
where considerably over ten millions of dol- 
lars worth of business is done every day, 
had its beginning at the ‘‘Company’s Store 
Houses,” established by the redoubtable 
Peter Stuyvesant. The picturesque old 
Governor of New Amsterdam founded what 
was known as the Monday markets in the 
Fall of 1648, where a number of hardy old 
traders assembled and made “ puts" and 
“calls’’ in much the same fashion as is 
done to-day. A glance over the list of the 
Exchange’s members reveals the names of 
men who have been identified with every 
ftmportant public movement in municipal, 
and, in some Instances National, affairs, 
during the past forty years. 

During trading hours the big room known 
as the Exchange Hall is next in activity 
only to the two Stock Exchanges, the New 
York and Consolidated. In one corner is 
the grain pit, where options on future 
grain are dealt in, and here is the only 
part of the big institution where the gam- 
bling instinct shows itself. It was this 
grain pit that gave the meteoric Ferdinand 
Ward an opportunity to emblazon his name 
on the roll of great financial failures of the 
world. 

The pit, however, has little attraction for 
the men who make the bone and sinew of 
the Exchange, who, if they desire to specu- 
late, prefer the more deliberate methods of 
the call room. It may occasionally suit the 
purpose of a big dealer in wheat to play at 
“puts"’ and “ calls,” but it fs left largely 
to the scalpers and commission brokers 
who speculate for outsiders. 


The “ scalper ’’ is a man “who, working on 
some private information, believes wheat, 
or any grain, for that matter, will go up 
before the day is Over. Some one offers a 
boatload of grain at the price current at 
10:45 A. M. The scalper btys it. By 11 
@’clock the same information that prompted 
him to buy has gone to another scalper. 


If a broker is buying and selling for out- 
side parties, he charges at the rate of $10 
for each 8,000 bushels of grain bought or 
sold on his account. The amounts of grain 
deait in on the floor of the Exchange is in 
lots of 8,000 bushels, 
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tar, turpentine, cornmeal, oatmeal, rye 
flour, flour, buckwheat, corn, oats, barley, 
beef, pork, seeds, sweet cured meats, liquors 
and high wines, peans, flaxseed, malt, 
tongues, and hams. 

As against the purely speculative adjuncts 
of the Exchange there are the other and 
more solid features that command the at- 
tention of the producer and those who are 
interested in the actual exchange of goods 
for money. Here is an instance of the 
scope of the operations: 

E. Bearnais is famous as an exporter. 
Mr. Bearnais will don an old yellow coat 
when he arrives at the Exchange in the 
morning and dash out to the middle of the 
floor, take a quick glance at the closing 
quotations of the night before, and begin 
opening the telegrams which messengers 
carry to him., One may be a cablegram 
from a firm in Liverpool wanting so many 
thousand bushels of wheat, so many thou- 
sand bushels of corn, a certain amount of 
rye and a shipload or two of dressed beef, 
as prices they may nominate or at the cur- 
rent quotations. The time of delivery or 
shipment is stated also. 

Now, Mr. Bearnais may not have on nand 
half, or even & smaller part, of the products 
required, so he sets to work to procure 
them as cheaply as possible. Here is where 
the Exchange fulfills its exact purpose. 
He starts his agents out on the floor of the 
Exchange, and in an incredibly short time 
the whole amount has been contracted for 
and arrangements made for the transporta- 
tion of all to Liverpool. 

Joseph Thayer is the representative of 
the interests controlled by the late H. O. 
Armour on the floor of the Exchange, and 
it is not unusual for him to actually buy 
or sell a trainload of dressed beef in a 
couple of minutes, 

The detailed interests of everything han- 
died on the Exchange is looked after by 
committees. The Cheese Committee is 
made up of cheese experts; the Hop Com- 
mittee is composed largely of brewers; the 
Committee on Distilled Spirits licenses In- 
spectors and gaugers, who make their re- 
turns in accordance with the Government 
standards; the Committee on Naval Stores 
licenses Inspectors in New York and other 
cities to make reports after examination 
of various articles, such as turpentine, 
resin, &c., which are sold for actual de- 
livery through the Exchange. 

There are also committees to look after 
the transportation and lighterage of all 
consignments or assignments nrade by Ex- 
change members. These committees are 
but the parts of the big machine of the 
Exchange, which simplifies the trade of 
more than one continent and makes it pos- 
sible for one man to stand on the floor 
near a telegraph instrument and buy sev- 
eral million dollars’ worth of grain in the 
West, to be shipped to Liverpool forth- 
with, and never see one of the persons 
engaged in the transaction, or even a kernel 
of the grain, for that matter. The work 
of the committees is so well done and 
matters of routine so simplified that a 
broker on the floor of the Exchange may 
purchase, sell, and deliver several car- 
loads of butter without having seen more 
than a half pound of samples from the 
entire lot. The Exchange thus becomes a 
medium through which the consumer and 
the commission man may easily agree 
without a long correspondence or travel. 

One distinctive and important feature of 
the Produce Exchange is the sale of flour. 
The Committee on Flour appoints a Chief 
Inspector and his assistants, and keeps 
for reference a standard sample of the va- 
rious grades of flour, known as extra No. 
1, extra No. 2, superfine, and fine. The 


sistence that all flour handled shall be up 
to its purported grade. This work is con- 
sidered so important that a flour inspec- 
tion fund exists. 

Agents of metropolfian merchants buy of 
Western millers for Eastern and general 
export trade, and it is all done on sam- 
ples drawn by the Inspectors from the flour 
intended for delivery. Fully one-half of the 
big Exchange Hall is taken up with tables 
on which specimens of flour are exhibited. 
These, when offered to a probable pur- 
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& popular new member, these samples come 
in handy to use as confetti, although, of 
course, there is a rigid rule against their 
use, 

On every side of the big trading room 
are bulletins and dials which indicate the 
prices of and the visible supply of grain, 
provisions, and liquids of certain kinds on 
Jand and sea from minute to minute dur- 
ing a day. The Exchange can be in touch 
with Liverpool in just four minutes; with 
London in but a few minutes more, and 
almost to the minute with Chicago, where 
the Western gamblers in food stuffs play 
havoc with the grain market from time 
to time. 

The beginnings of the present magnifi- 
cent New York Produce Exchange were 
sufficiently humble. The first building was 
a rude place with no side walls, 
oddly patched tile and thatched roof. It 
stood on the same site as the present build- 
ing, and was part of the Marckt-Velt 
Stegie. 

The demand for room soon caused this 
place to give way to a new and more 
modern structure, and the traders moved 
to a bridge over a small stream in Ex- 
change Place, where they continued their 
weekly meetings. 

In 1658 the scene of the weekly tradings 
had been shifted to the Broadway Sham- 
bles, on the site of the present Bowling 
Green Building. In May, 1684, the 
fickers "’ moved to Bowling Green, where 
the Custom House Bridge Market had been 
built, and began to trade on recognized 
form in the shape of tangible organization, 
with a beaver and a flour barrel engraved 
in a seal used in transactions. In 16900 the 
first Exchange was erected. It was lo- 
cated on the edge of the water at the foot 
of Broad Street, and served as a market 
house as well as a meeting place tor mer- 
chants. 

In January, 1727, the first 
Corn Exchange or market was exclusively 


established by corporation ordinance at the | 


water front, foot of Wall Street, ‘ for the 
sale of all grain, corn, and meal.’ In 1739 
a market house was erected in the middle 
of Broadway on the site of the old wagon 
stand, opposite Liberty Street, and it was 
also declared to be a grain and meal mar- 
ket. 

Some considerable competition and 
nal politics had followed the various move- 
ments of the merchants, and in 1754 the 
New, or Royal Exchange, was built, It 
was a building raised on arches in the mid- 
dle of the street, and over the canal near 
the foot of Broad Street. The traders did 
business at this place for some years, and 
then moved to the Merchants’ Exchange, 
where fow stands the United States Cus- 
tom House, in Wall Street. 


In the fourth decade of the last century | 


the flour trade was chiefly conducted by 
merchants at the foot of Cortlandt Street, 
and at the corner of Broad and South 
Streets. The sky was their roof, and the 
pavement in front of Weeks & Douglas's 
store was the theatre of their operations. 
Col. Edward Hincken, who later became a 
veteran of the present Produce Exchange, 
was one of the men prominent in that 
group of traders. It is recorded that one 
day in 1846 Aifred Barrett went up to 
Hincken and said: ‘“‘ Give me a dollar.” 

“ What for?’ was the inquiry. 

“To buy an awning for the front of 
Weeks’s store,”’ responded Barrett. 


The awning was duly purchased and 
raised, and under it the flour and grain 
magnates met, and are recorded as having 
become a “ nuisance,”’ inthat they “ messed 
the street,” and used all the writing ma- 
terial they could borrow from the neigh- 
boring merchants. Finally, in 1853, the 
Corn Exchange was duly incorporated at 
Albany, with Joseph Ketcham as Chair- 
man and Nathaniel Wolf as presiding offi- 
cer. A store on South Street had been 
hired for a meeting place, but the ‘change 
did not prove very popular, and attendance 
at the daily meeting was smail, until pro- 
vision dealers and shipping merchants be- 
gan to join, which gave an impetus to the 
new association, and in 1860 the Produce 
Exchange was erected at the corner of 
Whitehall and Pear! Streets. 


Im this about 700 merchants met in 1861 
and assumed the title of the New York 
Commercial Association, with John B. 
Wright as the first President. 

There were some merchants who were left 
behind when the 700 went to the new Ex- 
change, but they were soon reunited. The 
meeting in the old Corn Exchange was 
mposed of two members, of which Col. 
was one. These two men con- 
cluded they could not make any money out 
of each other, and decided to join the big 
Exchange, which they did. 


Incidents following rapidly one after the 
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pany to guard against thefts of this 


21 
Well Worth Stealing. 


N the upper floor of the International 
Navigation Company's pier, at the 
foot of Dey Street, the ordinary vis- 

itor would see nothing that would appeal 
to him except the multitudes of nondescript 
bales and boxes scattered about in all direc- 
tions. Walking down to the further end 
of the dock, he would pass a heap of a 
thousand or more coarse, bulging bags. 

If any one should happen to stop him and 


tell him that there lay nearly $500,000 
worth of rubber in crude bulk he would 
probably think that he was being imposed 


upon. He would have learned nothing more 
than the truth, however, for there is hard- 
ly any day in the year that there is not 
that amount of money represented in rub- 
ber stored on the pier. 

Each bag contains between $250 and $300 
worth of rubber, or from 250 to 300 pounds 
of the product, the market value of which 
ranges from $1 to $1.50 a pound. The com- 
pany's liners arriving each week bring from 
South American ports thousands of bags 
of rubber, and still are unable to keep up 
with the demand. 

These bags of rubber are watched with 
particular care by special officers, for the 
temptation to slit open a bag and steel ten 
or fifteen pounds has often proved too 


} strong for the men engaged in handling it. 
* traf-_| 


In one case a longshoreman wus detected 
leaving the pier with twenty-five pounds 
of rubber concealed in his pockets. He 
could easily have disposed of it for what 
would mean a week's wages to him. Not- 
withstanding the care taken by the com- 
kind, 
hardly a Week passes but one or more bags 
are opened and many pounds of the product 
stolen. 


Presidential Hand-Shaking. 


66 HOSE whé say that the hand-shak- 
Es ing habit has existed from the 
foundation of this Government, 
springing naturally out of its democratic in- 


| stitutions, are mistaken,” said a man who 
~ 


looks things up to a NEw YorK Times re- 
porter 

“Washington never shook hands with 
any one except his most intimate personal 
friends. As a mattér of fact, once during 
his term as President, when comparatively 
a small delegation, numbering no more 
thin 100 persons, were about to pay their 


| respects to him, it was suggested that he 


shake the hand of each visitor. The some- 
what undignified reply of the dignified 
fathe? of his country was, ‘No; I might 
catch the itch." 

“It is a matter of history that Napoleon 
suffered to the day of his death with a 
skin disease by having his hand come in 
contact with that of a private soldier during 
battle Washington's course and Napo- 
leon's misfortune suggest the advisability 
of prohibiting mizcellaneous hand-shaking 
on purely sanitary grounds.” 


Wanted 5 Cents’ Worth of Ozone. 


A woman rushed into a Harlem drug 
store the other day. In one hand she car- 
ried an empty quart bottle and in the other 
she tightly grasped a five-cent piece. 

‘Let me have 5 cents’ worth of ozone at 
once,’’ she said to the druggist. 

"What did you say, Madam?" the drug- 
gist asked. 

‘Some ozone.” 

“Why, Madam, there's ozone in your bot- 
tle now.” 

“ Sir, I do not want to be insulted,” re- 
plied the woman indignantly. “I know 
what the doctor told me to get, and if you 
don't keep it let me know. Have you got 
any ozone or not?” 

“Well, said the druggist very deliber- 
ately, “ ‘ozone’ is an element in the air 
we breathe, and unless the air in your bot- 
tle has become contaminated it has about 
as high a percentage of it as any I have 
in the store. I would suggest that pos- 
sibly your physician meant that you should 
get some benzoin.” 





“Oh, yes," hastily replied the woman, 
“that’s it. I knew it was something like 
ozone.” 


She took the 5 cents’ worth of benzoin, 
which was almost lost sight of on accownt 
of the ozone which still remained in the 
quart bottle. 





Members of Congress and Mourning. 

“Fifty years ago members of Congress 
and of the Senate would have been com- 
pelled by public opinion to wear crape on 
their arms for thirty days after the death 
of a President,” remarked an ex-member 
who had served before the civil war. 

“Up to about 1850, whenever a member 
of Congress died the resolution of sympa- 
thy with his family invariably carried.with 
it a provisicn that members should wear 
mourning. Deaths of members were of 
course less frequent, for the Congressional 
body was numerically smaller. Indeed, the 
increase of the membership, which led nat- 
urally to a higher death rate, was the di- 
rect cause of abolishing the custom. 

“A number of members of Congress now 
die every year, and it was not thought ad- 
visable to keep members of the House and 
Senate in practically perpetual mourning.” 


About the Limit. 


“Biikins, what is the most mortifying 
thing you can conceive of?” 
Bilkins—I 
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Her Spell. 
Vbat vour spell of subtie art, 
Lady, thus to win our heart? 


Ix it that your face is fair, 
Your manners soft as Summey air? 
Is it that your voice’s tone 

Has a sweetness all its own? 


Is it that your gentle mini 
Knows no thought that is unkind? 


Is it that each living thing 
Moves your heart to pitying? 


Ts it that each flower that blows 
You for Nature's lover knows’? 


Is it that within your eves 
Much of quiet wisdom lHes* 


Tell me, Jady, what the spell 
Vins us thus to love you well? 
~—T. P. JOUNSTON in Chambers 





s Journal 


Old-Time Travel. 


From The Saturday Review 
We shall never enjoy these Alpine pa 
as we were wont tu do ere the ratiway ran 
the diligence off the roads. Nothing could 
be more picturesque than the descent of 






the Cenis by night, when lamps and a 
waning moon, wading through cloud drift, 
were flashing fitful lights on the rocks 
and the brass ornaments of the mle team. 
Now the St. Gothard line, with its mar- 
velous windings, burrows beneath the 
sublime scenery of the Rhone sources, and 
you rush into a_ restaurant to hurry 
through breakfast many hundred feet be- 
neath the romantic Devil's Bridge. Secal- 
ing Spliigen or Simplon there was—and is 
still—an exhilarating pleasure, in getting 
down to follow ihe conductor, who was 
stretching his legs on the short cuts that 
strike across the zigzags of the carriage 
road. The air was as the breath of life. 


At each corner you were face to face with 
the waterfall, or looked down upon the 
torrent rushing out of the glacier caverns. 
Or on some emerald, bit of “Alp” you 
fathered bouquets of the bine gentian or 
admired the flush of crimson in the shrub- 
bery of Alpine roses. Then came the views 
of sunny Italy, when you dipped, beneath 





the snows of the Col and had passed the 
frozen watershed You might take your 
choice of these prospects, and hardly go 
wrong We should say that the St. Goth- 
ard is the fuller ef attractions, from Flu- 
elien up the Reuss and down to Bellin- 
zona Nothing can surpars the sublimity 
of the entrance through the Gorge of 
Gonda on the Simplon. But for a perfect 
nature picture, fr. med in rugged rock, we 
give precedence to the first look south- 
ward from the Spligen, when Lombardy, 
with its lakes and trellixed vines, first 
burets on the vision, bathed in the glowing 


lishts of a Claude landscape You had 


broken your fast at some hospice on monk- 
fish fare; you supped in the Mileuse on 
partridges and macaroni, with the desse 





sty 
Vineyards 


of grapes, metons, and figs, and the 
bound flasks from Ure Tusean 


On a French Highway. 








From The Fribourg Gavette 

We hear it before it comes upon us. We 
hear it from afar. It has the bray of a 
donkey with the bronchitis, but a furious, 
ferocious, apocalyptic donkey! You hear it 
behind the hill, before the river is crossed 
Then toward tne clump of walnut trees 
over there, at the turn of the road, there 


suddenly rise# a cloud of dust, or smoke, or 








steam It is now near Father Jamin’s | 
farm, grinding «ud menacing. The. road 
shakes and the stones fly in pieces; here 
it comes toward the poplars—huge blank 
black eyes, a formless yellow mass, with | 
steely gleams here and there, shuddering 
and leaping, « perfect whirlwind. If you 
have had the time to take shelter in the 
hedge you will not be crushed, but vou are 
covered with a moist greasy dust, and in | 
your nostrils is the strong odor of benzine. 

The motor car ha: passed. 

Somewhat discomposed, you come out of | 
your hole, you shake off the dust, and try | 
to put on a cheerful expression. * * ®* | 
Then, as You rest on the moss, near the 


clear stream, perhaps with half-closed eyes 
you perceive a picturesque procession; the 
old yellow family coach, the postilion in 
his purple waisteoat, the plumed horses; 
the carriage of your grandmother's time, 
and the noble ladies within, their huge hats 
bedecked with ribbons; then a brilliant 
cavaleade of blue-coated riders in attend- 
ance on a graceful damsel in a riding habit; 





or, again, the smart turnout of to-day, 
with groom and coachman so punctibtiously 
correct in their livery. One day, if you 
Uve to be a grandfather, you will tell your 
grandchildren stories about horsc which 
will seem like fairy tales to them. 


Quebec and the Sit. Lawrence. 







From The Anglo-American Magazine 
Like a ht upon a hill wheh cannot be 
hid, the light of Quebec brilliant history 
stands forth for all time pre-eminentiy 
bold, truly the sentinel of the St. Law- 
rence ‘ature has lavished her gifts of 





grandeur, and surrounded this grim, gaunt 


old rock of the ages with more of scenic 
wonder than the eye can read, the tongue 
can tell, or the pen and brush attempt to 
describe. Here the camera is foiled at the 
majestic expanse of the horizon's inclosure. 


As if created for man’s protective use this 
Gibraltar formation was forced up from 
the bowels of the earth directly opposite a 
similar phenomenon, the high bluf of Levis, 
on the other side of the river, hence so 
contracting and confining the majestic St. 
Lawrence that one mile is its width at 
this point, while below the waters come up 
trom the ocean in a baylike form and con- 
“tain several large islands. Below, all the 
war vessels of the mighty nations of the 
world could be safely anchored, but to hos- 
tile ships Quebee has spoken no uncertain 
tone of warning. ‘ Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther,’ and we look forward to 
destiny and her time, when the mighty 
Decan greyhounds shall peacefully beg and 
receive her permission to pass on, on to the 











heart of this great continent, situated by 
the sides of the great lakes, through that | 
marvelous system of inland waterways. 
Yes, then, now, and for all time Quebec Is | 
the guardian of this inter-marine route of | 
communication between the outer world 
and the inner world, both’ Canadian and | 
States. Immovable, impregnable, crowned 
with her mighty citadel, she majestically ( 
rules her world of waterways. 
i 
| 
' 
t 


Early Theatre Costumes. 
From The Gentleman's Magazine. 
The exact manner in which the actors 
dressed for their parts cannot perhaps be 
determined, but it is certain 
erable sums of money 
costumes. Gosson (in 1577) in his * School 
of Abuse inveighs aguinst the “ costly 
apparell"’ worn on the stage, while Prynne, 
in his * Histriomastix,”” some half a cent- 
ury later, makes a similar complaint. In 
one case we learn from Henslowe's Diary 
that as much as £130 was paid for a single 
cloak, which, if the entry be correct, is a 
) dering the value of 
money SOO years ago, No doubt the same 
costumes would be used over and over 
ttgain in different plays, and would become 
old and stale, but when new they certainly 
uppear to have been costly. In the inven- 
tory of the apparel belonging to the. Ad- 
miral’s men In 1508 there are some inter- 
esting ‘items, a few of which may be quoted: 
“Item, a cloak trimmed with copper lace | 
and red velvet breeches,’ for Tamburlane; 
*m, five satin doublets laid with gold 


that consid- 
were expended on 








high figure, cor 











lace,” for Henry V.; “item, a cloak with 

gold buttons.” 

seem that magnificence rather than his- 

torical propriety was aimed at. True that 

in the city pageant entitled “ Britannia’s 

Honor” we read of one of the characters 

being arrayed in ‘‘a rich Roman antique | 


habit.’ but then we do not know what 
ideas the men of James L.'s time had about 
‘a rich Roman antique habit.” We know 
tor certain that in the eighteenth century 
historical accuracy was not thought of in | 
stage dresses, and may fairly assume the | 
sume to have been the case a hundred years | 
earlier, | 
No doubt an endeavor would be made to | 
wake the. dresses distinctive, Kings and | 
nobles being more richly elothed than oth- 
| 
| 
\ 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


From these items it would | 
| 
) 
} 








ers, while it seems likely that certain more 
or less conventional proprieties served to 


indicate the nature of the character rep 
resented; e. g.. In the “ Spanish Tragedy " 
we find “a Turkish cap, a black mous- 
tachio, and a falchion” set down as part 


of the costume required by the person who | 
Turkish Prince in the 
Generally speaking, 


was to represent a 
piay within the play. 
we may conclude that whatever the pe- 
riod represented in th play may have 
been, the actors were dressed in the cos- 
tume of their own day 

On the other hand, periwigs, 
not commonly ured at the 
worn by actors, and in some 
or masks, as the following 1} 
“A Midsummer's Night's 
fies: 

Flute- 
a beard 

Bottom 
In a mask. 


which were 
period, were 
ses vizards 
age from 
Dream" testi- 











Let me not play a woman;.I have 
coming 


That's 


all one; you shal! play it 


Negro American Dialect. 

From The Independent 
When our colonists came to this country 
they brought with them what was then a 
wealth of literature or written language, 
almost entirely classic. This soon became 
the language of the country, and through 
it many words and expressions that have 
been dropped in the mother country have 
been retained here, noticeably by the con- 
servative Southerner. From him the negro 
formed his dialect, and being, in turn, more 
conservative than his master, has retained 

longer the older forms of speech 








In the early days of the Virginia colony 
the field negro worked side by side with 
the bondsmen, who far outnumbered him, | 
and from them took many worls «and 


phrases that have simplified his dialect, as 


it were, making it more intelligible to the 
outsider than many of the others a 
: : | 
A few instances will serve to give some | 


idea of this conservatism: | 

















* Obleeged" ‘was perfectly correct fifty 
years ago 
“ Haunts’ for ghosts, called “ harnts” 
by the negro, is Shakespearean } 
The double comparative and double su- | 
perlative, for which the negro show uch | 
fondness, is classic: 
More sharper than your word Henry Vv." 
The most unkindest cut of all Julius 
4 
boldest and most unkindest * Julius 
heaviest Two Gentlemen of Verona.”’ | 
The sun has ros Swift 
Flying Motor Cars. 
From The Spectator 
Inventors are not infrequent who are 
balf crazy with interest in the subject, 
f 1 even the Governments are stirring, 
France, Germany, Austria, and England be- 


all engaged upon offi- 
They will not, it is true, 
much with the ordinary balloon. That 
instrument, foreed on the inventor rather 
by tradition than by thought, is too big to 
he of real service. It Is as big as a house 
in the air, and as the object is to defeat or 
evade the wind, the surface it presents is 
far too large to make it useful. Even M. 
Santos-Dumont can do nothing except when 
the air is calm, and as it is not the func- 
tion of air to be calm, his opportunities are 
limited Nor is it at all likely that any 
aeroplane of the ordinary kind will sue- 
The machine, to be of any practical | 

must be able to pause in midair, and } 

the moment an aeroplane pauses the strong- 


ing at this moment 
cial experiments 


Se 


ceed 


use, 


est of known forces, gravitation, has it in 
its fatal grip. Its materials being heavier 
than air, must, if it is 
down, as a bird 


stationary, come 
must if it dies, and it 
does come down with unpleasant conse- 
quences. The inventors of the day, how- 
ever, seem to us, who write as outsiders, to 
be advancing toward a combination of small 
balloons, which are lighter than air, with 








motors, which are heavier than air, that 
may in the end produce the required re- 
sult. They will always be at the mercy of 


great storms, as birds also are, but in ordi- ! 





nary weather they may fly for distances 
settled by their motive power with tolerable 
safety and directness. The total result may 
not be very great, for “ argosies of magic 
sails"’ are as unlikely as “the nation’s 
airy navies grappling in the central blue,” 
but we should on the whole think it prob- 
able that within a few years, it may be 
even inonths, we may hear of machines 
which, carrying one or two skillful men, 
can, in the absence of stérms, cross the 
Mediterranean in safety at a height, say, 
of fifty feet. There is no object whatever 
in their going up into the sky, and one ulti- 
mate condition of useful aerial navigation 
will be that the drop, if drop there be, 
shall not smash everything into powder. 
Martyrs are rare products, and nothing Is 
really useful which it takes a martyr to 
work 


Watering Troughs Wanted. 
From The Outlook. 

I became acquainted with a colored fam- 
iy in distress in Philadelphia. The man 
was in i} for attempting to murder his 
family. he wife's story of, why and how 
Was suggestive. Her husband was a hack 
and cxpress driver. His hours were long, 
his income uncertain. Some weeks he made 





only two or three dollars, and this, she 
said, nearly all went for “drinks and 
snacks.’’ Those three words tell the story 


of many a domestic shipwreck. Compelled 
to water his horses in front of saloons, ex- 
pected to find in the saloon the necessities 
of the animal man, finding there the most 
food for his scant, irregular income, he be- 
came drunk and murderous. Snacks and 
drink did it. In most cities a watering 
trough is the infallible sign of whisky. In 
Philadelphia there are practically no mu- 
nicipal or philanthropic provisions for wa- 
tering horses. What the thoughtful saloon 
keeper will do and the thoughtless philan- 
thropist and municipality may fail to do in 
the horsecless age ‘that's coming is fore- 
idowed by the universal bicycle racks 
iJ air on tap for flat tires, at road houses 
One. night in a Philadelphia ehureh I 
asked the cangregation where, as a team- 
ster, I could. go the next day and water my 
horse, except at the saloon. The absurdity 
of the situation provoked a spontaneous 
subscription for a church watering trough. 
Why not? The saloon keeper knows that 
whosoever giveth to one of the least of 
these drivers’ horses. a bucket of water 
shall receive hie reward behind the bar. 











The Late Empress Frederick. 
From The North American Review 
When we were scated in the drawing r om 
the late Empress said: ‘* Have you brought 








me good news? Are not these reverses in 
Africa awful? Has Lord Roberts arrived? 
What do you think will happen?" and a 
thousand and one similar questions. After 
1 had replied, she said: “Il am working 
hard all day and every day at Tam o’ 
Shanters, comforters, and socks for the 
poor soldiers; it is the only solace I have 
in) these sad times, d it is the only way 
in which | can show my sympathy. As an 





Englishwoman I could not return to Ger 
many at the present moment; the sympa- 
thy of the public is misdirected by the 
press, which is misinformed; but, thank 
God, the sympathies of my son, the Em- | 
peror, are entirely with England, and it is | 


to the interest of Germany that they should | 


be so Ah, yes! How well I knew that 
being of English birth was the only re- 
proach her enemies could bring against 
her. From the doy of her marriage she had 
striven to do her duty to her adopted coun- 
try, but she refused to give up the great 
privilege of her birthright, and endeavored 
to teach the advantages that she had 
learned in Engiand. and which were inva- 
riably misunderstood. 


To a Tudor Tune. 
When all the little hills are hid in snow, 
Ard all the small brown birds by frost are 
slain, 
And sad and slow the silly sheep do go, 
All seeking shelter to and fro, 


Com: once again, 
‘Vo these familiar, silent, misty lands, 


Lnlatch the lockless door, 
\nd eross the drifted floor, 











Ignite the waiti ever-willing braids, 

“nd warm thy frozen hands, 

jiv the old flame once more 

Ah, heart's desite, once more by the old 
fire, sdretch out thy hands, 

FORD M. HUEFFER in The Academy. 
The mesis of Genius. 
Havelock Ellis The Popular Science Monthly 
It must not be hastily concluded that the 





prevalence of insanity among men of 
is an accidental fact, meaningle 


countable In reality it is a ve 
hrs 


genius 
or unac- 


iifi- 











cant fact. The intense cerebra of 
intellectual creation involves an cxpendit- 
ure of tissue which is net the dissolution 
of insanity, for waste and repair must hers 
be balanced, but it reveals an instability 


which may sink into mere dissolution of in- 














sanity, if the balance of waste and repair 
is lost and the high-pressure tension falls 
out of gear Insanity is rather a Nemesis 
of the peculiar intellectual ener of genius 
exerted at a prolonged high t« fon than 
an essential element in the foundation of 
genius But a germinal nervous instabil- 
ity, such as to the ordinary mind simu 
lates some form of insanity, is certainly 
present from the first in many cases of 
genius and is certainly of immense value 


in creating the visi stimulating the 
productiveness of men of genius. We have 
seen how significant a gouty inheritance 
seems to be. A typical example of this tn 
recent years was presented by William 
Morris, a man of very original genius, of 
great physical vigor and strength, of im- 
mense capacity for work, who was at the 
same time abnormally restless, very irrita 
ble, and liable to random explosions of 
nervous energy. Morris inherited from his 
mother’s side a peculiarly strong and solid 
constitution; on his father’s side he in- 
herited a neurotic and gouty strain. It is 
evident that, given the robust constitu- 
tion, the germinal instability furnished by 
such a morbid element as this—falling far 
insanity—acts as a precious fer- 
element in essential constitu- 








short of 
mentative 





ent in the man's genius. The mistake 
usually made is to exaggerate the insane 
character of such a fermentative element, 
and at the same time to ignore the element 
of sane and robust vigor which is equally, 
essential to any high degree of gentus, 
We may perhaps accept the ancient dictum 
of Aristotle, as reported by Seneca: “ No 
great genius without some mixture of in- 
sanity." But we have to remember that 
the “insanity"’ is not more than a mix- 
— and it must be a finely tempered mix- 
ure. 





The Gulls. 


Soft is the sky In the mist-kirtled east, 
Light is abroad on the sea, 

All of the heaven with silver is fleeced, 
Holding the sunrise in fee. 

Lo! with @ flash and uplifting of wings 
Down where the long ripples break, 

Cometh a bevy of glad-hearted things 
‘Tis morn, for the gulls are awake, 


Slumberous calm on the ocean and shore 
Comes with the turn of the tide; 

Never a strong-sweeping pinion may soar 
Where the tame fishing-boats rid 

Far and beyond in blue deserts of sea 
Where the wild winds are at play, 

There may the spirits of sea-birds be free— 
‘Tis noon, for the gulls are away. 





Over the rim of the sunset is blown 
Sea-dusk of purple and gold; 

Speed now the wanderers back to their own, 
Wings the most tireless must fold. 

Homeward together at twilight they flock, 
Sated with joys of the deep, 

Drowsily huddled on headland and rock— 
"Tis night, for the gulls are asleep. 

—L. M. MONTGOMERY in The Criterion. 


The Paraphernalia of the Temple. 
From The Mlinorah. 

The list of the paraphernalia made by 
Bezallel for the Tabernacle, as enumerated 
in the Pentateuch, Is as follows: Two 
Cherubim, with outspread wings, beaten 
eut of solid pieces of gold; the Séven-Light 
Candelabra, with snuffers and snuffdishes, 
all made of a talent of pure gold; the Ark 
of Testimony, made of shittim wood and 
covered inside and outside with pure gold, 
with a border and crown of gold, to be 
carried by means of staves placed through 
four gold rings attached to it—one on each 
corner of the Ark; the Decaloguc, in- 
scribed on the two tablets of stone, in addl- 
tion to the broken the Urim and 
Thummim, foracle;) the Screen, (mercy 
sat,e of pure gold; the golden table, its 
dishes, spoons, bowls, and platters, (cov- 
ers,) of pure gold. The golden incense Al- 


ones; 








tar; the brazen Altar, with its network 
grate and basins; the brazen Laver, the 
pots, shovels, basins, forks, firepans—all 
of br the polished brass mirrors and 
the many-colored curtain interwoven with 
gold; the robes of the priests, including 
the golden ephod, the jeweled breastplate, 


or tlara; the gold and silver 
the musical instruments of 


and the 
trumpets 


crown, 


aad 





the Levites 

In Solomon's Temple, the Cherubim were 
of olive wood, inlaid with gold. The Per- 
petual Seven-Light Lamp and the golden 
Table for the shew bread came from 
Moses'’s Tabernacle, but Solomon added ten 
lamps and ten tables, all of gold—five of 
each to the right (south) and five of each 
to the left (north) of them, also 100 basins, 
spoons, censers, and the ands of others 
not pariicularly mentioned in the Bible. 
The musical instruments of the Levites 
are named in the Psalms. The greaiest 
trophies of the workmanship of that time 


were perhaps the beautiful brazen pillars 
the molten sea, and the lavers, executed by 
the aid of Hiram, the Tyrian artificer 


All Mussulmans Secure Converts. 
: Man,'' M 
forget 


Townsend 
that every 


Brown 
habitually 


From ! 








sulman is more or less of a missionary 
that is, he intensely desires to secure con- 
verts from ron-M ulman peoples. Such 
converts not only increase his own chance 
of heaven, but they swell his own factidn, 
his own army, his own means of conquer- 
ing. governing, and taxing the remainder 


of mankind. All the emotions which impel 
a Christian to proselyte are in a Mussul- 
man strengthened by all the motives which 
impel a political leader and all the motives 



































which sway a recruiting Sergeant, until 
proselytism | scome a passior, which, 
wherever seems practicable, and 
especially success on a large scale, devel- 
ops in the quietest Mussulman a fury of 
ardor which induces him to < down 
every obstacle, his own strong preju- 
dices. included, rather than stand for an 
instant in a neophyte way He welcomes 
him as a son, and whatever his own line- 
age, and whether the convert be negro or 
Chinaman, or Indian, or even European, he 
will without hesitation or scruple give him 
his own child in marriage, and admit him 
fully, frankly, ond ially , most 
exctusive society in the worid 
Hawaiian Music. 
From Th Century 

The ngeer and performer—for he was 
both—wa in American gentleman whose 
name, if [I were at liberty tv record it 
here, would be famillar to many American 
ears; and he brought to his task rare 
and most individual charm. He was born 
in Honolulu, of an ancestry identified with 
the earliest missionary history of the Sand- 
wich Islands, and he united in himself the 
fine insight of his New England forefa- 





vivacity of Oahu 
used was a primitive 


thers and the sunny 
instrument which he 











guitar, consisting of a wooden bow! with 
metal strings across its open face; the 
notes were produced by a manipulation 
analogous to that of a banjo; and along 
with this he undertook to give a brief his- 
tory of the evolution of Hawaiian music, 


Some of us had heard it—or thought we had 
—while in the islands, and had been much 
struck with both its plaintiveness and its 
tunefulness. It was a rude shock to learn 
that, in its primitive and unadulterated 
form, Hawaiian music had neither charac 
teristic; and that for the obvious reason 
that it consisted {n thumping at the bottom 
of the wooden bowl and twanging it with a 
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single string. The performer then illustrat- 
ed how these elementary modes of express- 
ing musical ideas had been influenced by 
the incoming of civilization; how the Ha- 
waiians had caught the airs of the mission- 
ary hymns and modified them by their 
own interpretation of them; and, finally, 
how, as the element of civilized life be- 
came more pervasive and potential, the 
music of the native and the manipulation 
of his instruments took up into them- 
selves everything—and it was apparently 
not much—that was Intelligible to the na- 
tive mind, even to the last negro or music- 
hall melody. 

The whole was a parable of really large 
suggestiveness. For one could not but see 
in it how what had come to pass in connec- 
tion with something that, after all, was a 
very small part of a people's life, was that 
which had taken place in other and far 
graver aspects of that life. There was, in 
other words, first the primitive simplicity 
and barbarism of that life, with all its 
charm and all its dreaminess; and, then, 
step by st¢p, there came to be, out of the 
mere babel of primal instincts and acts, 
like primal noises, something increasingly 
complex, increasingly pathetic, and some- 
times, ulas! increasinly trigic. 


September Tramping-Song. 
Marching through the woods-road, 
Merry is the heart, O! 
Dwellers by the woods-road, 
Teach me all your art! 


Early touch of crimson, 
You are like her cheeks; 
You shall touch my lips, too, 
And teach how true love speaks, 


Graceful, tender birches 
Bending in the sun, 

You shall teach me wooing 
Till her heart be won. 


Rushing brook below me, 
Leap and laugh and shine! 

You shall lead me onward 
Till | make her mine. 


Black-and-yellow warblers, 
Bold harlequins of song, 
Tell me all your knowledge; 

Must I woo her long? 


Veeries in the beech-trees, 
Calling to your mates, 

Know you the bunch of poplars 
Where my lassie waits? 


Oh for the bunch of poplars 
Silver in the wind, O! 
Lassie at the road’s end 
Let your heart be kind, O! 
Columbia University, New York City. 
-CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE in The Inde- 
pendent. 


Origin of Connemara Ponies. 
From Chambers'’s Journal. 

Tt has been a commonly accepted belief 
that Connemara ponies are descendants 
from Andalusian horses which escaped in 
1588 from the ships of the Spanish Armada, 
or, if not thus, by direct Importation of 
Spanish horses from England. Conse- 
quently, they have been looked upon as 
stunted Spanish horses—that is, true ponies. 
Now, though the Spanish blood is undoubt- 
ed—particularily in one type—there Is too 
little uniformity even among the remain- 
ing “‘real Conemaras"’ to make it proba- 
ble they are of this unmixed origin; nor 
do they bear any close resemblance to the 
descendants of the Spanish horses intro- 
duced into Mexico in the sixteenth century 
by Cortes. The variety of types which ex- 
ist in Connemara indicates a blending of 
race, and some of the traits—for instance, 
the prevalence of a yellow-dun color in 
districts where these pories are highly 
valued, ‘“‘not only because they are hardy 
and easily kept, but because in staying 
power and vitality they are more like mules 
than pure-bred horses "’—point to the ex- 
istence of an aboriginal pony before the 
introduction of Spanish and, later on, of 
Eastern horses. The resemblance to the 
latter is often very marked.’ Prof. Ewart 
tells of a light-gray filly brought into Clif- 
den market during his visit to the country 
which strongly reminded him of a small 
Arab received many years ago from Mr. 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, and in many ways 
agreeing with another Arab, also received 
from the famous Crabbet Park stud; and 
he particularly remarks on the Irish filly 
being quite as intelligent as the Arab. 


When the Queen Was Undressing. 


From The Gentleman's Magazine. 

For the children’s amusement Guizot de- 
scribes incidents of his life in England, and 
tells them an anecdote of his first visit to 
Windsor Castle, which he says they must 
not repeat lest it should bring him into 
trouble. One can easily imagine how the 
penny-a-liner would have enjoyed embroid- 
ering on the following story: 

“On Wednesday evening at Windsor Cas- 
tle the Queen retired at 11 o’clock. We 
staid behind talking for half an hour. At 
midnight I set out to find my own apart- 
ment, and I lose myself in the galleries, 
saloons, and corridors. At last I slowly 
open a door, taking it for mine, and I see 
a lady beginning to undress, attended by 
her maid, I shut the door as fast as I can 
and begin again to search for my .own 
room. I at last find some one who shows 
me the way. I go to bed. The next day at 
dinner the Queen said to me, laughingly, 
*Do you know that you entered my reom 
at midnight?" ‘How, Ma’am, was it your 
Majesty's door that I half opened?" ‘ Cer- 
tainly.’ And she began laughing again, and 
so did I. I told her of my perplexity, which 
she had already guessed, and ‘I asked 
whether if, like St. Simon or Sully, I should 
ever write my memoirs she would allow 
me to mention that I had opened the Queen 
of England's door in Windsor Castle at 
midnight while she was going to bed. She 
gave me permission and laughed heartily.” 
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are enough to go by; in the fifteenth cent- 
ury the bar had only a knot or a dot as or- 
nament; in the sixteenth a double or single 
loop; in the seventeenth a star. The edging 
also heips; a sharp angle in the scallop 
fixes the date in the Middle Ages; the 
rounded scallop came in with the nineteenth 
century; with the seventeenth a dotted scal- 
lop; the eighteenth century one is more 
elaborate, a large alternating with a small 
scallop, and dots along in the centre of 
each, 








The Empress Dowager of China. 
From The International Monthly. 

Immovable in ler imperial yellow robes, 
the Einpress sat on her throne like some 
strange, old, gilded idol. The young Em- 
peror sat in a corner much lower down 
than she. He wore blue colored clothes, 
and this, we are told, is a fact harrowing 
to Chinese Emperors’ feelings of dignity. 
He had been taken out of his prison for 
the day, so that we might tell everybody 
that his mother (by her own adoption) had 
not yet killed him; but her magnanimity 
did not extend so far as to give him back 
the imperial yellow dress. He looked very 


frail and sad, and when I had climbed 
the little ladderlike staircase that led up 
to the throne, and he held out his thin 


hand to me, I felt intensely sorry for the 
poor young man who had wanted to imi- 
tate Peter the Great, and who was so se- 
verely punished for practically applied his- 
torical enthusiasm. 

The Empress gave each of us a curious- 
ly worked ring of soft gold with a pearl in 
the centre, and she told us, through the 
interpreters, that she gave these rings only 
to her nearest relatives, and that hence- 
forth we were to consider ourselves as her 
sisters. She embraced us, which I suppose 
she had been told was the foreigners’ way 
of showing their affections, for the Chi- 
nese do not know what a kiss is. She had 
a great Chinese repast served for us, and 
we wefe asked to witness Chinese theatri- 
cals. Evidently she was on her very best 
behavior and wished to create a thoroughly 
favorable impression. But ske could not 
change her own harsh and cruel face, nor 
the intensely sad expression of the Em- 
peror and of the young Empress, who was 
a:so shown to us, and whose attempts at 
maternity are said to have been always 
thwarted by the terrible old Dowager, who 
dreated the influence which the younger 
woman might gain if she became mother to 
an heir. We saw many Princesses and 
Court ladies who never in their lives had 
peeped beyond the walis of the imperial 
city, and, besides, there were crowds of 
Chinese officials about. One of them was 
pointed out to me as the celebrated friend 
of the old Empress, who bore the nickname 
“ Little Shoemaker,’ from his having risen 
from this useful calling. 


Elephants in the Lake Rudolf Country. 
From The Geographical Journal. 

On Dec. 19 we reached the much-talked-of 
Hawash River, a fine, broad stream of 
ninety yards in width, deep, with a fast- 
flowing current; this river is another which 
is said to run out and disappear some sev- 
enty miles further northeast; such a vol- 
ume of water, one could hardly believe it. 
Here our Berthon beat became decidedly 
popular, especially as crocodiles abounded. 
We found at this camp our first fresh ele- 
rhant spoor, and, being keen to procure 
some ivory to take up as a present to the 
“mperor, we all separated and entered a 
three-mile patch of denre African jungle; 
huge prickly aloes, enormous cactus with 
long sharp points, and’a tall, feathery plant 
like privet made up a safe asylum from 
ordinary mortals. Very few minutes 
sufficed to turn hunters into hunted. No. 
1, a cow, charged down on us. Jumping 
aside, I killed her as she rushed on my 
shikaree, not four feet from him. Hardly 
had we struck the spoor of another lot 
when a young bull suddenly bore down on 
me; however, a lucky forehead shot laid 
him low. While skinning one of these 
heads, the whole place seemed alive with 
clepnant crashing toward us. Seizing my 
rifle, I ran ahead to try and cut off the 
troop, when suddenly a line of over forty 
elephant broke cover, about twenty-five in 
the first line jammed together like a cav- 
alry regiment charging. Being only twenty 
yards from me when they appeared, with 
the centre bearing directly down on one, 
I own to feeling they had the best of me. 
I saw my only chance was killing the flank 
one; in a second I dropped the left-hand 
one, which, falling inwardly, inclined the 
whole troop a little to the right. Within 
ten yards I[ fired my remaining barrel, 
dropping another, causing still further de- 
flection to the right: another second the 
flank one on the left rushed past, almost 
knocking me down. I felt thankful for 
such a lucky escape, and blessed my new 
.4% cordite rifle by Rigby, which had 
done such good work, five elephants in 
six shots unquestionably proving its value. 
I found, on returning to camp, Whitehouse 
and. Butter had both undergone similar ex- 
periences, and i felt bound to apologize for 
introducing them to their first elephant— 
such elephant, and in such a jungle! 


The Water Buffalo. 
From The Spectator. 

As a beast of draught, the buffalo has 
astonishing powers of hauling heavy traf- 
fic over bad roads. It can plow in mud 
over its hocks. It is most docile. It can 
swim a river going to and from work, tow 
barges along canals and streams, some- 


times walking in the shallow water by the 
banks, like the horses did on the Lower 
Thames before the towpath was made. It 
will eat anything it can get, and asks only 
for one indulgence—a good hour's swim or 
mud bath in the middie of the day. The 
rice fields which feed so great a percentage 
of the population of Eastern Asia could 
searcely be cultivated without its aid, and 
it fs so valuable as a dairy animal that 
the percentage of butter in its milk equals 
that of the best breeds of English dairy 
cattle. The result is that it has become an 
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South and East of Spain, Hungary, Turkey, 
and Western Asia as far as the borders 
of Afghanistan. By some unknown route 
it has reached the West Coast of Africa, 
and is established as a beast of draught 
and cultivation on the Niger. It has trav- 
eled far up the Nile, and will go further, 
for it would be invaluable on the great 
swamps Fashoda way. In the Far East 
the Ciinaman has made it his own peculiar 
pet, having, it is believed, first learned its 


value in the rice grounds of the south. It 
has been taken to Japan, where it now 
works in the rice grounds; to the Philip- 


pines and the islands of the Malay archi- 


pelago; and there is no doubt that it 
would be useful in British Guiana. Possi- 
bly the Italians who are crowding over 
into America will introduce it in the 
Lower Mississippi Valley; but it is by 
nature a brown and yellow man's beast, 
and onty appreciated in Europe by the 
South Latin races. 
Trapping a Bear. 
From Scribner's 

There were days at a time when there 
was nothing doing in bear traps. The real 
rushing business did not begin until about 
the ist of June, when the moose calves 
had got big enough to run fast. Then 
Henry discovered to his great joy that 
the bears had begun marking anew their 
striking trees The trapper who takes 
possession of a stream by blazing trees 
with his axe is only imitating a eustom 
that was old before Elisha studied bear 
culture. The big bears stand up as high 
as they can by certain trees and mark 
them with their teeth. Each year they 


bite them anew, at the beginning of Sum- 
mer, and Henry showed me several freshly 
struck trees one day. ‘ That bear is an 
old settler,” said Henry, as we looked at 
the bites on the tree, higher than a tall 
man's head. So he rchbaited the nearest 
traps and burned the feathers of a loon 
which had come too close to camp. “I 
think he will smell those burned feathers a 
mile,"’ said Henry. Also, he toasted cheese 
and stuck bits of it in cleft sticks about 
the neighborhood, to get the bear inter- 
ested. 

This biabolism worked its spell, for on 
approaching the trap three days later we 
heard roars and howls a quarter of a mile 
away. The bear had become entangled in 
a snarl of blow downs, and, having fought 
the trap and bushes for hours, lay flat 
on his back as we approached, wailing his 
despair. Henry said he never heard a 
bear make so much noise. 

There was a great difference in the way 
the bears acted. Some of them tried to 
get away, some became furious at our 
coming. But all of them took the final 
blow quietly and died instantly. 


The Murderer and Capt. Byrnes. 
Jacob Riis in The Outlook. 

MeGloin was a young ruffian who had 
murdered a saloon keeper at a midnight 
raid on his place. He was the fellow who 
the night before he was hanged invited 
the Chief of Detectives to “‘come over to 
the wake; they'll have a devil of a time.” 
For six months Byrnes had tried every- 
thing to bring the ecrtme home to him, but 
in vain. At last he sent out and had Mc- 
Gloin and his two “pals” arrested, but 
So that none of them knew of the plight 
of the others. McGloin was taken to Mul- 
berry Street, and orders were given to 
bring the others in at a certain hour fif- 
teen or twenty minutes apart. Byrnes put 
MecGloin at the window in his office while 
he questioned him. Nothing could be got 
out of him. As he sat there a door was 
tanged below. Lookirg out, he saw one 
of his friends led across the yard in charge 
of policemen. Byrnes, watching him nar- 


rowly, saw his check blanch; but still his: 


nerve held. Fifteen minutes passed; an- 
other door banged. The murderer, looking 
out, saw his other pal led in a prisoner 
He looked at Byrnes. The Chief nodded. 

“ Squealed, both.” 

It was a lie, and it cost the man _ his life. 
“The jig is up, then,” he said, and told the 
story that brought him to the gallows. 


Portraits of Great Personages. 
Havelock Ellis in The Monthly Review. 

I have spent many hours in the National 
Portrait Galiery during a period extending 
over nearly two years, in making the nec- 
essary observations. I cannot regret the 
hours spent in the company of so many 
wise and noble and gracious personages 
But I have acquired a certain skepticism 
as to the fidelity both of those who paint 
and those who write portraits. In many 
cases the painted statements concerning the 
same person are absolutely unlike; in many 
cases the painted statements are absolutely 
unlike the written statements of those who 
knew the originals. In other cases the 
discrepancies, though less marked, are still 
sufficiently considerable to be painful to a 
careful investigator. I soon realized that 
the artist was on the whole much more re- 
liable than the literary observer, but, on 
the other hand, if the artist happens to be 
dominated by thé desire to obtain his own 
effects at all costs to truth, he may lead 
us hopelessly astray. An amusing instance 
of this confusion thus produced may be 
seen in the neighboring National Gallery, 
where Millais in his portrait of Gladstone 
has represented one eye blue, the other 
brown. Nor are these the only difficulties 
with which the anthropologist must con- 
tend in the National Portrait Gallery. The 
age of a picture may dim or discolor what 
was once clear and definite, and the same 
result is attained when a picture is hung 
high up on the walls in the murky London 
air. Again, the age of the sitter often en- 
ables us to do no more than guess at the 
probable color of his hair or the fashion 
of his time may have covered it with a 
wig. Yet when all allowance is made for 
these causes of error and a certain amount 
of care and discretion has been exercised, 
dubious cases severely disregarded, differ- 
Ing portraits of the same person duly com- 
pared, it is still possible to obtain fairly re- 
Hable results in the majority of instances." 


Shoulder Protection. 
From The Military Mail. 

In the steel curb shoulder protection, 
which now forms a part of the equipment 
of almost all cavalry, the troops have a 
permanent reminder of one of the most 
exciting adventures which befell Sir George 
ng 


tions of 1878 to 1880 he took his regi- 


opera’ 
.ment (the Fifteenth Hussars) up to Canda- 


har, and encountered at Takht-i-Pul a 








strong body of hillmen, led by Afghan 
sowars, who made things pretty warm for 


him for a few minutes. In the hand-to- 
hand fighting he became engaged with a 
gigantic Pathan, who broke down his 
suard and would have cloven him from 
shoulder to belt but that his wife had 
sewed on his shoulders in the lining of 


his tunie a couple of steel curb chains, one 


of which broke the force of the slash. The 
incident so impressed the military authori- 
ties in India that what is now known as 
the Luck or “lucky shoulder curb was 
soon afterward introduced 
The Bugle. 
A little boy stands all alone in the hall, 
And he longs 
For the songs 
Of the hugie asleep on the wall; 
The songs that rang clear, in the old days 
so dear, 
When war was a phantom, when father 
was here; 
How he blew, 
Strong and true, 
Till the morning arose at reveille call, 
And the bugle, the bugle awakened us all, 
The bugle that sleeps on the wall 
Then steady the tramp of a myriad tread! 
Warlike drum 
Calling “Come! 


And the bugle'’s bold note at the head; 
The tramp became thunder, it shook all the 
west, 
Loud, loud where red lightning purged skies 
from the pest: 
Then we knew 
That the blue 
To the islands afar like a canopy spread, 
Tho’ the bugle the bugle sobbed out for the 
dead, 
Th’ undying, the glorious dead 
Then home to the boy the bugle 
alone; 
And he longs 
For the songs 
In the stirring melodious tone; 
But he knows they are there, and they wait 
but a breath, 
And his trumpeter lives, though the mute- 
ness called Death, 
Sifting deep, 
Is a sleep 
For a rest till the reveille bugle is blown, 
The bugte, the bugle that calls to its own, 
“ Awake! for the shadows have flown.” 
SUSAN WHALLEY ALLISON in The 
Youth's Companion. 
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Some Hotel Figures. 
From Ainslee’s, 


Statistics are not very entertaining, but 
there are seme stories of the hotels that 
they alone can tell, and that of the sup- 
plies is one of them. For instance, during 
the year 1900 one of these big hotels spent 
fer meats, $200,000; for poultry, $113,000; 
for vegetables, $80,000; for fruit, $42,000; 
for eggs, $12,000; for butter, $57,000, and 
for the flowers used in decorations—and 
there are flowers on the tables every day— 
$0,000. The initial investment in silver- 
ware was $250,000, and with the losses 
that, charitably, are credited to the sou- 
venir craze, and the general wear and 
tear on table service, about $40,000 a year 
is spent in keeping this supply up to the 
hotet’s standard. One New York hotel 
that suffered severely from the souvenir 
spoon and salt cellar mania adopted sev- 
eral years ago the plan of notifying guests 
that each waiter was responsible indi- 
vidually for all articles on his table and 
would have to make good any loss. This 
reduced the taking of spoons to a robbery 
of the waiter instead of the hotel, and 
even the souvenir hunter has some con- 
science about such a theft. In the biggest 
of New York hotels $50,000 a year is spent 
in replenishing the linen, and looms in Bel- 
fast are busy the year round for it. The 
expenses of the other hotels for repairs 
are proportionately as large, for in the 
fierce business rivalry of the times none 
of them can afford to get shabby. 


The Ideal School Teacher. 


From The Forum 

The teacher must teach more, and know 
more; he must be a living fountain, not a 
stagnant pool. He should not be a dealer 
in desiccated, second-hand knowledge, a 
mere giver-out and hearer of fessons. That 
is the chief and humiliating difference be- 
tween our secondary teachers and those 
abroad, who are mostly Doctors of Philoso- 
phy, as they should be. If we could move 
many university professors to the college, 
many college professors to the high school, 
many high school teachers to the grammar 
school, and some grammar school teach- 
ers, with at least a sprinkling of college 
graduates, into the kindergarten, it would 
do much. In the German and French 
school the teacher is one who knows a 
great deal about his subject, and is nearer 
to original sources; who tells the great 
truths of the sciences almost like stories, 
and who does not affect the airs and 
methods of the university professor. Very 
many secondary teachers are masters and 
authorities Here, most of our university 
pedagogy is a mere device for so influenc- 
ing high schoo! Principals and teachers as 
to correlate curricula, in order to corral 
in students, and little interest is taken in 
the grammar grades and none in the kinder- 
garten. 


A Geological Fallacy. 
From Mines and Minerals. 

Probably the most wiid and unjustifia- 
ble of all the crude beliefs respecting geo- 
logical resources is that which holds to the 
conviction that by going deep enough the 
drill is sure to find something of value, no 
matter at what point the work of boring 
is commenced. There aye numerous wise 
persons in every community. estimable, in- 
NMuential, and in the highest degree public 
spirited, who are convinced that the ques- 
tion, for example, of finding coal in their 
special locality is simply a matter of the 
depth to which the explorations are car- 
ried. Rock oil and natural gas are recog- 
nized as desirable preducts in every pro- 
gressive community, and every such com- 
munity contains persons, in other respects 
intelligent, who are ready to stake their 
own fortune and that of their nearest 
friends on the belief that oll and gas are 
everywhere underneath the surface, and 
that their sources can be tapped with the 
drill, provided only there is sufficient 
ital to keep up the process of drilling jong 
enough 








































































































































paintball deter = 


In discussing the signifi- 
Steps to tse cance of the Cears vit to 
(Cz r’s Vist. France some of the Paris 
pepere Which are not in 
toveh with the Government have been 
epeculating upon the diplomatic steps 
which have brought the visit about, ae it 
has been scmi-of.icially announced that tho 
French Covérnment kad no idea as late as 
the cnd of July of cntentaining tts ds- 
tinzgufshed gucst this Autumn. Here ts an 
nuthoriiative account of the negotiations: 

It seems that in 18, M. Loubet, wl 
President of the Senate, had conversat ons 
on two occasions at the Luxembourg with 
the Czar and that she plainly told him 
that her dcarest desire was to return with 
the Czar among the French peop feced 
from the rigorous fetters of the protoc £0 
that beth could cnjey the chirms of France, 
In April last President Loubet received a 
visit from a high official personage of the 
Russian Court, who is in the complete con- 
fidence of the Czar. M. Loubet, among 
other things, asked this gentleman if the 
Czar, after the Czarina has quite recovered, 
had the intention of keeping the promise 
which he made [n 1%, when at the Chalons 
camp-namely, to return to France. M. 
Loubet asked the official to Insist on thi 
point with Nicholas IT, so that his Majesty 
show'd fulfill the sincere wish of the Presi- 
dont of the republic to reecive on French 
territory “our imperial ally and our friend.” 
The hich Ruers'an official did as he was 
asked and obtaincd from the Czar a favor- 
h was transmitted to M. 








ren 















able renly, whic 
Loubet. 

At the beginning of August M. Loubet, 
by a personal letter, repeated his invitatton 
to the Czar On Aus. G M. Leyeues, Min 
ister of Public Instruction, having tempor- 
arily taken M. Waldeck-Rousseau's place 
at the Ministry of the Interior, was in- 
formed by M. Loubet concerning this let- 
ter at Rambouillet. The epistle recalled 
the conversation of five years ago and as- 
sured their Majesties of the profoundly 
devoted sentiment of the French Govern- 
ment and nation The Czar's reply, joy- 
fully accepting the invitation, was received 
in Paris Aug. 10, and on the 14th M. 
Le: tues returned to Rambouillet in order 
to confer with M. Loubet about the ar- 
rongements to be made for the imperial 
visit. M. Delcassé, Foreign Minister, also 
conferred with M. Loubet, and a_pro- 
gramme was elaborated and submitted to 
the Czar for his approval. 

The acceptance of the programme by the 
Czar enabled the French Government to 
issue an official communiqué announcing 
the visit on Monday, Aug. 19. Compiégne 


was selected as the residence of the Czar | 


because of his expressed desire to stay for 
a while in rural France; he also wished, 
“should the Government of the republic 
observe no reason to the contrary,’ to 
make a brief semi-official stay in Paris. 

; 

A brief note in a recent 
number of Le Journal Of- 
ficiel will 
sharply commented upon 

by the Socialist press of France, even if its 
signifi already been ex- 
plained by the Government press. It is an 
official decree opening two credits of 4 
400f, and 1,382,600f, respectively, represent- 
ing the expenses of the reception of the 
Czar and Czarina in France. The second 
credit is for the expenses of the War Of- 
fice. A third credit was later announced 
covering the expenses of the Admiralty, 
amounting to 238,000f, The official enter- 
tainment of the Russian imperial pair will 
therefore have cost the taxpayers of 
France, first and last, 3,100,000f, 
Sanne 
The . Within a few 
New Bri'ish weeks of each other, of 
Scbm- rine Boats. the two British torpedo- 
boat destroyers, the Vi- 
per and the Cobra, will naturally increase 
the public attention being paid to the five 
submarine boats now building for the 
British Navy In sneaking of these boats 
recently an expert declared in the col- 
ur of “&ng.neering 
“Even if it be ocmitted that the sub- 
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to Entertain 


doubtless be 
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ance has not 
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marine boat is only st te for defense 
nd that our tact: must always be of- 
fensive, it will be cenceded that for coaling 
stations and hases as well as for colonial 


ports, if not also for some British ports, 


the submarine boat may prove useful 
acquisition to our imperial defense 

These boats, wh'ch are on th? “im- 
proved Holland type,” are G fect 4 inches 
fn length over all, 11 feet © inches beam, 
and 120 tons isplacement submerged, 
They will be provided with means of ex- 
peling torpedoes either with the boat sta- 
tionary, duri: 1 run on th 
st 
armament consists of one torpedo expul- 
sion tube, situated at the extreme for- 





surface, or 





iming at any merged, The 
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ward end of the veesel, the muzzle-cov: r- 
ing opening outward 2 feet below the 
light water line. The plating and frames 


are to be of steel of sufficient size and 
thickness to pressure of 
depths not over 100 feet. The bulkheads 
are located not only to insure safety in 
the event of collision, but to stiffen the 
hull as a whole. Decks are to be provided 
throughout the entire length of the inte- 
rior of the vessel, combined with beams 
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and floors to carry the weight of ma-° 
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chinery. The tanks are to be of s‘evl, 
braced and stiffened accord’ng to the re- 
quirements, and riveted and ciulk-d akso- 
lutely tight. Manholes will be located to 
allow access to the int-riors of all tanks. 
The superstructure is to Le loeatcd to al- 
ow of an above water-d.ck when the ves- 
scl ts Meht for sucface ru: ning. A deck 
41 feet long wll be provided fcr use on 
such occasions. These vcsse s will not sink 
on an even keel, but are betng so built that 
they will dive like porpoises while at full 
surface speed or at rest. The dive will be 
made at a small angie until the proper 
depth is reached, when, by automatic 
means, the boat wilt be brought to a hori- 
zcntal position. 











Last week citations 
The Developm-nt were made in these 
of Japon. columns from the 
Japan Times show- 
ing the extraordinary development, in less 
than a year, made by the Imperial Steel 
Factory, at Wakamatsu. An elaborate re- 
yort showing the development of the for- 
eign trade and shipping of Japan from 1872 
to 10 has just been published by the 
British Foreign Office which further tes- 
tifies to the extraordinary advance made 
by the is 1 empire of the if East. 
Fhe import tred which in 1872 was val- 
ued at 24,500,000, was last year valued at 
£26,000,000, From 1872 lo 1881 there was a 
heu balance of trade against the coun- 
try There had been a continuous export 
of vpecie, ,and the coinage was rep aced 
by an inconvertible paper currency, This 
was largely overissued, and gradually fell 
from par, until it reached a discount of 
over S2 per cent. It was not until 1834, 
when the currency resumed its par lue, 
that the import trade began to assume a 
promising appearance. Both the import 
and the total trade have since continued to 
advance steadily, 

In ISS} more than half the total imports 
came from the United Kingdom, in 1800 
about one-third, in 1809S considerably less 
than one-fourth, in 1800 little more than 
one-fifth, and in 1900 one-fourth. It is un- 
mistakably set forth in the British Foreign 
Office report that in the last-mentioned 
three years the aggregate import trade of 
the whole British Empire bears a less fa- 
vorable ratio to the whole import trade of 
Japan than did that of the United Kingdom 
alone in 1883. During the same period the 
trade of Germany and of the United States 
with Japan have in each case grown more 
than tenfold. And not only is this the case 
at present, but the author of the report de- 
clares that the most strenuous efforts are 
being made in both the latter countries to 
prepare the way for very considerable ex- 
tensions in the future, 

While much of the success of Germany 
and the United States is said to be ascribed 
to the willingness of the manufacturers of 
both countries to cater especially for the 
requirements of the Japanese, to advertis- 
ing, and to the vigilance of agents, some of 
it, the report continues, and not the least 
part, is undoubtedly due to facilities of 
through transport from the seat of produc- 
tion in both countries to the destination 
of the goods in Japan. 

A striking feature of the report is the 
revelation concerning the development of 
highly subsidized Japanese tonnage In 
1883 entries of Japanese vessels were so in- 
significant that they were not considered 
worthy of the slightest notice in the Con- 
sular reports In 1900 they amounted in 
number to over 3,000 vessels of nearly 
3,500,000 tons; in 1872 Japan possessed 06 
merchant 


nage of 23 























-_amers, of an aggregate ton- 
4 tons. They were all, without 
exception, vessels which had been con- 
demned by their original owners. In 1900 
her merchant fleet included 856 steamers, of 
528,321 tons, most of them vessels of the 
highest types of modern construction. 





——o-—— 

In speaking of the attempts 
being made by Westerr Eu- 
] 


Russia 
and Persia. 





rope to gain a commerci 
footho!d in Asia Minor and Persia the N 
voe Vremya of St. Petersburg declared re- 
cently that Russia was now menaced by 
railways on two sides: While the Germans 
aim at strengthening the military position 
by connecting Constantinople with the Per- 
sian Gulf, the British, on the other side, are 
elready preparing to build a railway from 
Quetta through Beloochistan to Seistan, and 





there is further ground to believe that they 
will not be long in connecting I tern Per- 
sia with Western India, There will then 
be a new base for operations against Rus- 
sian troops in Central Asia, besides the 
capture of the markets, in which the Rus- 
star wil no longer be able to hold their 





own. 

“All that is lacking in the picture,”’ con- 
cludes the St. Petersburg paper, “is a line 
from Seistan to I but there at least 
we are still masters of the situation, and 
our influence over Persian affairs will re- 





ain beyond question as long as the Ger- 
ns do net begin to put in an appearance 
on the Persian Gulf by railway.” 

One of the most formidable holds that 
Russia has on Persia, as revealed by of- 
ficial advices, is the maintenance both in 
Teheran and Tabreez of a bank under Rus- 
sian State pretection, known as the 
“ Banque de Préts de Perse," or the Bank 
of Persian Loans. This bank, which has 























Re er 


e!ghteen agencies in all commercial and in- 
dustrial parts of Persia, is said to be af- 
filieted with the Russian Nadejna Com- 
pany of transports, and its efforts, there- 
fore, include the obtaining of road and 
port concessions. Besides its obtaining for 
a suitable quid pro quo from the Persian 
Government mining and railway conces- 
sions, its function is to make advances to 
the extent of 50 per cent. to merchants 
dealing in Russian products, and especially 
to the native exporters of dried fruit, 
against the delivery of their merchandise, 
while the official status of the bank en- 
ables it to obtain bounties on Rassian ex- 
ports, or even the increase of existing 
drawbacks to trade. 

The importance of Tabreéz as an ex- 
change market is due to its being a centre 
of export to Russia of the produce of 
Northern Persia, a business which is of 
very old standing, and which has been 
making steady progress with such banking 
facilities as the native bankers (sarrafs) 
have been able to afford. But the estab- 
lishment there of a branch of the Bank of 
Persian Loans is said to have completely 
revolutionized the commerce of the place. 





— . - 
An d lesed The popular press of Paris 
British War 


Airship. of consternation by the re- 


ports telegraphed by corre- 
eponderts Im London to the effeet that 
the British War Oftice was in the 
course of constructing a perfect'y dirigible 
wur balloon of vast proportions and so 
planned that it could seatter clouds of dy- 
namite upon the carth under the course 
which it might pursue, It has been in vain 
that some of the more serious journals, 
while accepting the story as trustworthy, 
with certain reservations, have pointed out 
that such a mode of warfare would be con- 
trary to the Geneva Convention. The “ yel- 
reply that as Great Britain 
broke certain tenets of the convention in 
South Africa she would not hesitate to 
break others, if she could do so with impu- 
nity, as she certainly could were she mis- 
tress of the air as she is of the sea. 

As one of the dispatches mentioned a 
name in connection with the diabolical ma- 
chine, London newspaper men were not 
slow in placing themselves in communica 
tion with its owner. The gentleman who is 
said to be the inventor of the balloon is a 
Dr. Samuel Barton of Beckenham, and he 
is reported to have been “«s much sur- 
prised as his interrogators when an ac- 
count of his achievements was related to 
him He reealled, however, that he had 
recently met a Frenchman at the house of 
a friend. The conversation turned upon 
acrial navigation, and both agreed that 
when such navigation had been perfected 
war would no longer be possible. In order 
to illustrate his argument, the doctor stated 
that he was building an airship for the 
British War Office which might possibly 
bring about the desired result. 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Barton is actual- 
ly engaged in building an airship, which the 
War Office will purchase if it fulfills cer- 
tain conditions imposed by’ the experts of 
the balloon department. Its principal feat- 
ures mre said to be its dirigibility in calm 
or nearly calm weather, and its mode of 
release, which consists in simply pulling a 
lever. Its main object, however, he sad- 
mitted, would be, like that of the existing 
military balloons and of the kite inverte 
by the brother of Gen. Baden-Powell, to 
give yvreater facilities for scouting and 
reconnoitring. What the requirement: of 
the War Office are the doctor did not 
state, but he said that he felt perfectly 
certain of being able to fulfill them, for 
during sixteen years he had been engaged 
in attempting to solve the problem of aerial 
navigation, and the stage which some. in- 
ventcrs had only just reached had been 
attained by him some time age. * 





iow press" 





gThe dispatch of eight 
Growing Trouble battalions of Turkish 
in Armenia. Mush, or 
Armenia, 
special 
foreseen 
Armenian Com- 
weeks ago Pro 
Arme- 
committee, 
including such men as MM. G. Clémenceau, 
Anatole France, Jean Jaurés, and Francis 
de Préssensé, give it the highest reputation 
for trustworthiness, said that all signs 
pointed to a systematic massaere of Arme- 
nians this Autumn, the extent of Which 
would depend upon the indifference of 
Western KBurope If there is a great outery 
in the civilized world and strong dip'omat- 
ic pressure upon Abdul Hamid, they will 
very likely, it is belleved, .be stopped at 
once, but otherwise they will go on slowly 
but surely until the season is over. 


troops to 
Moosh, in 
reported in a recent TIMES 
from London, had long been 
by the leaders of the 
mittee Only ae few 

Armenia, a paper devoted to the 
whose 


riar cause, editorial 











Although various causes have been given 
by travelers for these annual massacres, 
which reached such deplorable extremes 
five years ago, according to Ali Nouri Bey, 
an ex official of the Turkish Government 
now in Paris, they all amount to this: The 
Turks, who are landowners or tenants, are 
obliged to borrow money cither for im- 
provements or to tide them over a bad 
harvest. The Armenians, who are mer- 
chants and money-lenders, loun this money. 
The Turks, finding it inconvenient to pay, 
send secret messages to Kurdish tribes in 
the vicinity, who swoop down and wipe out 
the creditors of the Turks. The Armenians 
ire not a fighting people, and little resist- 
ance is offered. The survivors are then 
taken in hand by the local Turkish authori- 
ties and frightened into making a written 
statement that ‘‘a dispute having oc- 


has been thrown into a state | 
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cuffed among themselves, they had fallen 
upon and killed one another, and but for 
the interference of the authorities nobody 
would have remained alive.” This document 
is then. presented to .the Governor, who 
sends a long telegram to the Sultan about 
the matter, and the usual answer is that 
“he forgives the Armenians if they promise 
not to begin again,” and at the same time 
he orders the Governor to take energetic 
measures to protect the Kurds against the 
Armenian brigands. 

Among the signs noted which Pro Ar- 
menia deems significant as foreshadowing 
more than usual activity on the part of the 


Kurds is the fact that a few weeks ago” 


two notorious chiefs, Murad Bey and Mous- 
sa Bey of Kezan, presented a petition to 
Abdul Hamid, through Zeki Pasha, the 
commander of the Fourth Army Corps, ask- 
ing for permission to form a new Hamidie 
cavalry regiment, in order to protect them- 
selves and their tribe against the “ ex- 
pected attacks of the Armenians in the 
neighborhood."" This petition, duly accom- 
panied by a gift of $2,500, was sent to 
Zeki Pasha, and afterward forwarded to 
Abdul Hamid with a favorable report from 
Zeki Pasha. 


—--— 


Advices have recently 
An Anglo- reached Downing Street con- 
Abyssinian cerning the whereabouts of 
Expedi ion. the Anglo-Abyssinian expedi- 
tion which left England in 
November, 1900, for the Soudan upon a Gov- 
ernment survey to Lake Rudolf, to delimit 
the Anglo-Abyssinian boundary between that 
lake and the Sobat, and to connect the survey 
with that made by Col. Macdonald's expgp- 
dition in Uganda in 1808, which was obliged 
to return before completing its work. The 
expedition was fitted out at Omdurman 
und was expected to be absent for about a 
year. 

It is now learned that the mission, which 
is under Major Austin, R. E., formeriy one 
of the officers under Macdonald, has 
reached Lake Baringo after a hazardous 
journey, during which all the members of 
the expedition suffered considerably and a 
good many of the escort were lost, for the 
most part through hunger. Major Austin, 
who has been ill, is now on his way home, 
and in the absence of his report it is not 
known how far the expedition has been a 
Major Bright of the Rifle Bri- 
aade, who has succeeded him in command, 
is reported to be in good health. As the 
expedition was, to a considerable extent, to 
traverse a portion of the proposed route of 
the Cape-to-Cairo line, its misfortunes are 
not considered encouraging by the project- 
ors of the scheme, especially as on one of 
the results of the expedition “depended the 
undertaking of Cecil Rhodes’s projeet on a 
large scaie. 











success, 


Several Paris papers 
are reminded of the 
exploits of the hero in 
one of Balzac's almost forgotten plays, 
* Vautrin,”” by the recent achievements of 
a rogue named Golrand, for whom all the 
police of France are on the 


A Modern Vautrin 
in Paris, 


lookout. This 
Golrand is said to have entrapped a large 
number of servant girls and shop girls, in- 


; ducing them to steal for him where they 


| 
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were employed und later having them se- 
eure other positions with the sole purpose 
of stealing. One after another his victims 
have been captured, but he still rer 
large. When the last was arrested 


tins at 
rand 
wrote to her, saying: “ You can tell the 
whole story, if you like. T am not afraid of 
the police. They won't catch me. They do 
not know me.” Relieved of all duty toward 
him, on the strength of this note, others 
have told their story, and although the 











Paris police are confident that there is only 
one man concerned and not a band, as they 
had at first suppesed, no two descriptions 
of him agree 

On one occasion, however, Goirand was 
trapped with an accomplice and 
to twenty vears’ transportation 


entenced 
While a 
batch of condemned men, including himself, 
was being escorted to be measured in M. 
bertillon’s anthropome tical offices, Goirand 
suddenly stepped out of the group and told 
the municipal guards, with a severe look: 

Iam not at atl satisfied with the way you 
watch your prisoners You must exhibit 
more care and zeal in the discharge of vour 
duties in the future, or T shall have to re- 
port you,” and walked off, saluted respect- 
fully by the alarmed municipal guards, w ho 
took him for a high police official, and 
trembled in consequence 


His career furnished by 


full of adventure and romance His last 


the police is 


victim and uccomptice, who has just begun 
to serve a five years’ sentence, amassed 
for him property valued at 300,000f., most 
of which was converted into money, and to- 
gether they went to live in grand style ina 





suburb of Far 
horses, 


beyond Passy They had 
carriages, and automobiles, and 
Goirand made friends with his aristocratie 


neighbours, visited them, and shot over their 





fame preserves. Onee he got himself im- 
prudently mixed up in a brawl and spent 
the night in a police station, but was re- 
leased in the movcning with profuse apol- 


ogies on the part of the police on account 
of the represe,; tations made by his neigh- 
bors, Af another time he took to the sta- 
tion house a detective whom he accused of 
insulting him, but passed out before the as- 
tonished detective, who had meant to ar- 
rest him on suspicion, could make an intel- 
ligent explanation of the 
perior. To judge from papers like Le Petit 
Journal and Le Petit Parisien, a complete 


iffair to his su- 


story of his adventures would fill a good- 
sized volume 
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